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PBEPACE. 



Homeric ai'diseology has, within tlie lost few years, 
liually left the groove of purely academic discussion 
to advance along the new route laid down for it by 
practical methods of investigation. The results are 
full of present interest, and of futu]:e promise. They 
already imply a reconstruction of the Hellenic past ; 
they vitalise the Homeric world, bringing it into 

m 

definite relations with what went before, and with 
what came after, and transforming it from a i)oetical 
creation into an historical reality. Excavations and 
explorations in Greece, Egyi)t, luid Asia Minor, have 
thus entirely changed the asixsct of the perennial 
Homeric problem, and afford reasonable hope of 
providing it with a satisfactory solution. 

These remarkable, and prom]>tly-gathered fruits 
of an experimental system of inquiry deserve the atten- 
tion, not of scholars alone, but of every educated 
person; nevertheless, their value has as yet been 
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reftliaed by a very limited ehus. The following chap- 
ien may then, it in hoped, aeefiilly eerve to illustrate 
eorne of them for the benefit of the general reading 
piiUie, while making no pretension to disease, for- 
mall|y or exhaustively, the wide - suljeet of Homeric 
antiquities. For the proper discharge of that task, 
indeed, qualifications would be needed to which the 
writer lays no claim. The object of the present little 
work will be attained if it contribute to stir a wider 
interest in the topics it discusses ; above all, should 
it in any degree help to promote a mm-erudite study 
of the noUe poetical monuments it is concerned with. 
Greek enou^^ to read the Iliad and Odyssey in the 
original can be learned with comparative ease ; and 
what trouble there may be in its acquisition meets an 
ample reward m mental profit and enjbyment of a 
high order. These ancient epics have a unique fresh- 
ness about them; they are still open founts of 
animating pleasure for all who choose to apply to 
them ; one cannot, then, but regret that so few have 
intellectual energy to do so. 

The author's best thanks are due to Messrs. Mac- 
millan, and to Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, for 
iheir courteous permission to reprint the chapters 
entitled 'Homeric Astronomy,' 'Homer's Magic 
Herbs,' and ' The Dog in Homer,' originally published 
in the pages of Naiuret MaanUlan*$ Magaginet and 
the British Quarterly Review respectively. 
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In quoting illustrntivc passages from the Homerio 
poemsy considerable use has been made of the admir- 
able prose version of the Iliad by Messrs. Lang, Leaf, 
and MyerSy and of the Odyssey by Messrs. Butcher 
and Lang. With the object, however, of securing a 
certain variety of effect, versified translations have 
also been resorted to, their authors being duly speci- 
fied in foot-notes. The citations of Helbig s valuable 
work. Dm Homemehe Ej^tMi am den DenkmiiUm 
erlSutert, refer to the second enlarged edition published 
in 1887. 
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HOMBB AS A POET AMD A8 A PROBLBV. 












Thb perennial youth of the Homeric poems is with- 
out a parallel in the history of art. No other imagi- 
native works have so nearly succeeded in bidding 
defiance to the 'tooth of time.' Like the golden 
watch-dogs of Aldnous, they seem destined to be 
'deathless and ageless all their days.' Nor is. theirs 
the faded immortality of Tithonus— the bare preser- 
vation of a material form emptied of the glow of 
vitality, and grown out of harmony with its environ- 
ment. Their survival is not even that of an * Attic 
shape' whose undeniable beauty has, in our eyes, 
assumed somewhat of a recondite coldness, very 
different from the loveliness of old, when connoisseur- 
ship was not needed for appreciation. The Iliad 
and Odyssey are still auroraL They have the 
charm of an 'unpremeditated lay,' springing from. 
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ibe irery aouree of oar om life; they appeal alike 
to mde aeimalMlitiee and/^^cqltivated tastee; their 
Bnland0iir and patfatois itbeir, powerful yitality, ibe 
afcrength and iwifkneeii of their numbers, require to 
be aeeentuated by no oritieal notee of admiration ; 
they strike of themselves the least tutored native 
perception. These vigorous growths out of the 
deep soil of humanity have not yet been trans* 
ported firom the open air of indiseriminate enjoyment 
into the greenhouse of nsthetieism ; delight in them 
lays hold of any sehoolboy capable of reading them 
fluently in the original as naturally as enthralment 
with 'Cinderella* or 'Jack the Oiant-Killer ' com- 
mands the unreflecting nursery. For they combine, 
as no other primitive poetry does, imaginative energy 
with sobriety of thought and diction. ' The ne quid 
nimii regulates all their scenes. They are simple 
without being archaic, fervid without extravagance, 
fanciful, yet never grotesque. The strict proprieties 
of classic form effectually restrain in them the exu- 
berance of romantic invention. Not that any such 
distinctions in the mode of composition had then 
begun to be thought of. The poet was unconsciously 
a ' law unto himself.' Indeed the very potency of his 
creative laculty prescribed retrenchment and modera- 
tion ; the images coloured up by it with much of the 
plastic reality of sculpture subjecting themselves spon- 
taneously to the laws of sculpturesque fitness. Clear- 
cat and firm of outlinci they move in the transparent 
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ether of definite thought. Projected into the vaporous 
atmosphere of a riotous fancy, they might show 
vaster, but they could hardly be equally impressive. 

But these matchless productions are not merely 
the * wood-notes wild ' of untrained inspiration. They 
imply a long course of free development under favour- 
able conditions. The vehicle of expression used in 
them might alone well be the product of centuries of 
pre-literary culture. Greek hexameter verse was by 
no means an obvious contrivance. It is an exceed- 
ingly subtle structure, depending for its effect*- nay, 
for its existence — upon unvarying obedience to a 
complex set of metrical rules. These could not have 
originated all at once, by the decree of some poetical 
law-giver. They must have been arrived at more or 
less tentatively by repeated experiments, the recog- 
gised success of which led, in the slow course of time, 
to their general adoption. 

Moreover, the legendary materials of the Epics 
were not dug straight out of the mine of popular 
fancy and tradition. They had doubtless been elabo- 
rated and manipulated, before Homer took them in 
hand, by generations of singers and reciters. Tlie 
' tale of Troy divine * was already a full-leaved tree 
when he plucked from it and planted the branches 
destined to flourish through the ages. His verses 
display or betray acquaintance with many 'other 
stories ' of public notoriety besides those completely 
unfolded in them. The fate of Agamemnon, the 

B 8 
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death of AabillM, Um madiuM of ijax, tlie adTent of 
Keoptolomtu, the ilBjiiig of Ifemnon, Mm of the 
Uornmg, the ambnih in the Wooden HtHrw, tha 
mjiterknu wandering of Helen, the laat journey of 
OdjwBiis, funuBhed themes .of mrpoaoing intereet, 
sU or moit of vhioh had been made into songs for 
the pastimo of lurdly foasters and the solaoe of noble 
dames, before the wrath of Achilles snggested a more 
adTeotoroos flight. Ineihanstible, indeed, was the 
■ton of lomantio adventore ftuiuriied 1^ the famons 
teBTBan* si^e. 

A BaaOa built fn dondUnd, or ftt mort 
A enunbling elmj-toii on a windy bill, 

Whan needy men might flee « robber-hoit, 
Thim thle wu Traj 1 and yet the holda xa MilL' 

Bat the saga-hteratore of the Greeks did not begin 
with the mastering of the fleet at Aolis. The ' ante- 
Troica* were not neglected. Many a ballad was 
ehanted about the doings of those ' strong men ' who 
' lived bofore Agamemnon/ althongh it was not tiieir 
((vtane to be commemorated by a sapreme singer. 
That snprome singer, however, knew much oonceming 
the Argonaats, the War of Thebes, the Calydonian 
Boar-hnnt, the sorrows of Niobe, and the betrayal of 
Bellerophon ; ante-Trojan lays served as parables for 
the instmetion of Clytemnestra, and the recreation 
of A^h^W in that disastroos interval when he doffed 

' JitiUK't nam c/ Tny, *L 91, 
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liig armour and strung his lyre. And a small but 
privileged class of the community was devoted, under 
the presumed tuition of the Muses, to the perfecting 
and perpetuation of these treasm*es of poetic lore. 

Homer was accordingly no unprepared pheno- 
menon. He rose in a sky already luminous. The 
flowering of his genius, indeed, marked the close of 
an epoch. His achievements were of the definitive 
and synthetic kind ; they summed up and surpassed 
what had previously been accomplished; they were 
the outcome — although not the necessary outcome — 
of a multitude of minor performances. 

Now it is impossible to admit the prevalence of 
such sustained poetical activity as the Homeric Epics 
by their very nature postulate, apart from the exis- 
tence of a tolerably wide-spread and well-regulated 
social organisation. They besides describe a poUty 
which was certainly not imaginary, and thus lead us 
back to a pre-Hellenic world, different in many ways 
from historical Greece, and separated from it by 
several blank and silent centuries. The people who 
moved and suffered, and nurtured their loves and 
grudges in it, were called ' Achsaans ' — the ethnical 
title given by Homer to his countrymen from all 
parts of the Greek penmsula and its adjacent islands. 
Homer himself was evidently an Achsean ; Achilles, 
Agamemnon, and Odysseus, Helen and Penelope, 
sprang from the same race, which was an ofEahoot 
from the general Hellenic stock. They were a sea- 
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tiuing people, bat not mooh (pvett to commerce; 
active, energfltie, EonBitiva, higlily imaginative, they 
■liowed, nevertheless, receptivity rather than inven- 
tiveuesB as r^^da the practical arts of life. Their 
groat national exploit was probably that bellicose 
expedition to the Tread apon which the Ilian legend, 
vitb all its mythical accretions, was founded; and 
some lecorda of attacks by them on Egypt have 
been deciphered on hieroglyphically-inscribed mona- 
ments ; but they can claim no aasnred place in 
history. As a nation, they ceased indeed to exist 
before the dim epoch of fables came to an end ; the 
Dorian conquest of the Peloponnesus brought about 
their iKilitical annitiilation and nocial disintegration, 
impelling them, neverthoIoBs, to establish new settlo- 
ments in Asia Minor, and thus setting on foot the 
long process by which Greek culture became cosmo- 
pohton. 

Homeric conditions do not then represent simply 
on initial stage in classic Greek civilisation. There 
was no continuous progress from the one state of 
things to the other. Development was interrupted 
by revolution. Hence, much irretrievable loss and 
prolonged seething confoeion ; ontil, out of the chaos, 
a renovated order emerged, and the Greece of the 
Olympiads cornea to view in the year 776 u.o. 

For this reason Homeric Greece is strange to 
history ; the relative importance of the states indaded 
in it, the centre of gravity of its political powei', the 
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modeB of gOTenunent and mnnnera of men it dis* 
pUfB, ore all vory different from what they hod 
become in the time of Herodotae. Bat it is only of 
late that these differences have come to have an in- 
telligible meaning. Until expounded by archtDologieal . 
research, they were a source of onmixed perplexity to 
the learned. The state of society described by Homer 
conld certainly Qot be regarded as fictitious ; yet it 
hong suspended, as it were, in the air, without 
definite limitations of time or place. These uncer- 
tainties have now been removed. The excavations at 
Uycenee, undertaken by Dr. Schliemann in 1876, 
may be said to have had for their upshot the redis- 
covery of the old Achfflan civilisation, the material 
relics of which have been brought to light from tlie 
'shaft-tombs' of Agamemnon's citadel, the 'bee-hive 
tombs ' of the lower city, in the palaces and other 
coeval buildings of Tiryns, Mycenes, and Orohomenos. 
The points of agreement between Homeric delinea- 
tions and Myceniean antiquities ore, in fact, too 
numerous to permit the entertainment of any reason- 
able doubt that the poet's experience by in the daily 
round of Mycenson life — of life, that ia to say, 
governed by the same ideas and carried on under 
approximately the same conditions with those prevail- 
ing through the ancient realm of the sons of Atretts. 

The detection of this dose relationship has lent a 
totally new aspect to what is called the Homerie 
Qoestion, widening its scope at the some time that 
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it provides a sure basis for its discussion. For this 
can no longer be disconnected from inquiries into the 
status and fortunes of the great confederacy, out of 
the wreck of which the splendid fabric of Hellenic 
society arose. The civilisation centred at MycenaB 
covered a wide range ; how wide we do not yet fully 
know: the results of future explorations must be 
awaited before its limits can be fixed. It undoubtedly 
spread, however, beyond Oreece proper through the 
Sporades to Crete, Rhodes, the coasts of Asia Minor, 
and even to Egypt. The traces left behind by it in 
Egypt are of particular importance.' From the 
llycensan pottery discovered in the Fayfim, tangible 
proof has been derived that the GraBCO-Libyan assaults 
upon that country were to some extent effective, and 
that the seafaring people who took part in them were 
no other than the Homeric AchaBans, then in au 
early stage of their career. The fact of their having 
secured a foothold in the Nile Valley accounts, too, for 
tiie strong Egyptian element in Mycenteon art ; and 
the evidence of habitual intercourse is further curi- 
ously strengthened by the presence of an ostrich egg 
amid the other antique remains in the Mycencoan 
citadel graves.' Above all, the Egypto-Mycena)an 
pottery, from its association with other objects of 
known dates, is determinable as to time. And it 



' • Flindfln PttrU, Jcmmal €f HMmic Sludiei, toU. si. p. 371 ; 
• BaliMlikMdl and 8«Utn, 8eklkma9m^$ EweaivatioHMt p. MS. 
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appears, as the outcome of Mr. Flinders Petrie's care- 
ful comparisons, that one class of vases, adorned with 
linear patterns, goes back to about 1400 b.c., while 
those exhibiting naturalistic designs were freely manu- 
factured in 1100. The culminating period, however, 
of pre-Hellenio fictile art is placed considerably earlier, 
in 1600-1400 b.o., and there are indications that its 
development had occupied several previous centuries. 
Mr. Petrie, indeed, finds himself compelled to believe 
that the OrsDCO-Libyan league was already active in 
or before the year 2000 b.o. Achauin predominance 
may, then, very well have boasted a millennium of anti- 
quity when the Dorians crossed the Oulf of Corinth. 
Its subversion drove many of the leading native 
families over the ^gean, where they found seats 
already doubtless familiar to them through their own 
and their ancestors' maritime and piratical adven- 
tures, and the colonising impulse once given, did not 
soon cease to promote the enlargement of the Greek 
domain. But the mass of tlie Acha)an people lived 
on in their old homes, in a state of subjection resem- 
bling that of the Saxons in England after the Norman 
Conquest. They wore designated * Periooci ' by their 
Dorian rulers. 

Archfldological discoveries have thus shown the 
largeness of the historical issues embraced in the 
Homeric Question; they also a£ford the possibility, 
and still more, the promise, of satisfactorily answering 
it. The problem is threefold. It includes the oon- 
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lideratioa of where, when, and how the great Epios 
were oompoaed. 
Sereu cities — 

Ehnyrn*, ChicM, Colophoa, Satuiu, Bbodos, Argot, Atluna — 

competed for the hononr of having given birth to 
their author. Wherever, in short, their study was 
localised by the fotmdation of a Bchool of ' Homerids,' 
there was asserted to be the native place of the ep- 
onymooB bard. The tnith is that no really anthen- 
tie tradition regarding him reached posterity. The 
very name of 'Homer,' or the 'joiner together/ 
is obviously rather typical than personal ; and it 
gradually came to aggregate round it all that was 
antique and unclaimed in the way of verse. The 
aggregation, it is true, was presumably formed in 
Asiatic Ionia; the 'Cychc Poems,' supplementary 
to the Iliad, were mainly the work of Ionic poets; 
and the Epic was substantially an Ionic dialect. 
Tet the inference of an Asiatic origin thence naturally 
arising now clearly appears to be invalid. The lin- 
guistic argument, to begin with, has been completely 
disposed of by Fick's remarkable demonstration that 
the Iliad and Odyssey underwent an early process of 
Ionicisation.1 So for as metrical ctmsiderationB per- 
mitted, they were actually translated from the £olio, 
IX rather Achfean tongue, in which they wete com- 

 Dit Hamtriaeh* Odyttm in itr Hnjirafi0l*«h«M SjmieVo'ma 
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posed, into the current idiom of C!olopbon and 
Miletus. Objections urged from this side against 
their production in Europe have accordingly lost 
their force; and the reasons favouring it, always 
strong, have of late gro\m to be well-nigh irresistible. 
Some of the more cogent were briefly stated by Mr. 
D. B. Monro in 1886;^ and others might now be 
added. One only, but one surely conclusive, need 
here be mentioned. It is this. Homer could not 
have been an Asiatic Greek, because Asiatic Greece 
did not exist in Homer*s time. He was aware of no 
Achiean settlements in Asia Minor; not one of the 
twelve Cities of the Ionian confederacy emerges in the 
Catalogue, Miletus only excepted, and Miletus with a 
special note of * barbarian ' habitation attached to it.' 
The Ionian name is, in the Iliad, once applied to the 
Athenians' (presumably), but does not occur at all in 
the Odyssey; where, on the other hand, Dorians, 
unknown in the Ulad, are casually named as forming 
an element in the mixed population of Grete.^ The 
reputed birthplaces of Homer, then, on the eastern 
coast of the £gean, were, when he had reached his 
singing prime, still occupied by Garians and Mieo- 
nians ; and we must accordingly look for his origin in 
the West. There is no escape from this conclusion 
except by the subterfuge of imagining the geography 
of the Epics to be artificially archaic. They related 

> Sngliih Hiitoneal BeoUw. Janaary, 1886. 
iL 868. • id. liii. 685. « Od. zul 177. 
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to a put time, it might be hXA, they should then 
nprodoee the etmditioDB of the put. But this is a 
Dotion essentially modem. No primitiTe poet ever 
tnmUed himself aboat soeh ssraples of oongroity. 
Nor if he did, eonld the reqnidte detailed information 
)ij posttbility be at his oommand, while his painful 
care to avcrid what we call anaohronisms woold caDse 
nothing but perpkodty to his nnsophisticated audience. 
Kmter's map of Oraeoe most aooordingly be accepted 
w a troe petore of what came onder his personal 
observation. It is, indeed, u Mr. Freeman says, ' bo 
different from the map of Oreeoe at any later time 
that it is inooneeiTable that it can have been invented 
at any later time.' ' Since, however, it affords the 
Greek race no Auatio standing gn)and> it follows of 
neoessity that Homer was a Eoropean. 

This same consideration helps to determine the 
age in which he lived. Homeric geography is va^ 
tirdy pre-Dorian. Total onconsciooBneaa of any 
sQch event as the Dorian invasion reigns both in the 
Hiad and Odyssey. Not a hint betrays acquaintance 
with the fsct that the polity described in them hod. in 
the meantime, been ovortomed by external violcmce. 
A silence so remarkable can be explained only by the 
simple snpposition that when they were composed, 
the revolntion in qoestion had not yet occurred. 
Other curanmstsnces confirm this view. Praotioal ex- 
ploratitms have shown pre-Hellenio Greece to have 
 UUork^ Qtographf, p. S5. 
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been the seat of a rich, enterprising, and cultivated 
nation. Th^ have hence removed objections on the 
score of savagery, inevitably to be encountered, for- 
merly urged against pushing the age of Homer very 
far l)ack into the past. The life carried on at 
HycenaB, in fact, twelve or thirteen centuries before 
the Christian era, was in many respects more refined 
than that depicted in the poems. It was known to 
their author only after it had lost something of its 
pristine splendour. But the Mycenaean civilisation 
of his experience, if a trifle decayed, was complete 
and dominant ; and this it never was subsequently to 
the Dorian conquest. To have collected, however, 
into an imaginary organic whole the fragments into 
which it had been shattered by that catastrophe, 
would assuredly have' been a task beyond his powers. 
Nothing remains, then, but to admit that he lived in 
the pre-Dorian Greece which he portrayed. More- 
over, the state of seething unrest ensuing upon the 
overthrow of the Mycemean order must have been 
absolutely inconsistent with the development of a 
great school of poetry. If Homer, then, was a Euro- 
pean — as appears certain — the inference is irresis- 
tible that he flourished before the society to which he 
belonged was thrown by foreign invaders into irre- 
deemable disarray — ^that is, at some section of the 
MycensBan epoch. 

There are many convincing reasons for holding 
that section to have been a late one. One of the 
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prindpal is the tediliar' nae of iron ini the poems, 
althooeb none has been met with in the old ehs^ 
tombs within the citadel of Mycenie, and only small 
quantities in the less distinguished graves below. It 
is, to be sure, oonoeiTahle that a substanoe intro- 
duced aa a vulgar novelty devoid of traditional or 
ancestral associations might have been employed for 
the ordinaiy pnipoees of everyday life Itmg before it 
was allowed to form part of sepulchral equipments ; 
a similar motive presoribing its virtual exclusion from 
the Homerie Olympas. Still, the discrepancy can 
hardly he explained away without the concession of 
some lapse of time as well. 

The Homeric and Mycenioan modes of burial, too, 
were difEarent. Cremation is practised throughout 
the Epics ; the Uycennan dead were preserved intact. 
' The contrast,' Dr. Leaf remark^.' ' is a striking one ; 
but it is easy to lay too much stress upon it. It may 
well be that the conditions of sepulture on a cam- 
paign were perforce different from those usual in 
times of peace at luoue. The mummifying of the 
body and the carrying of it to the ancestral burying- 
|)laro in the royal citadel were not operations such ou 
ooald be easQy effected amidst the hurry of marches 
<ff the privations of a siege ;' least of all after the 
alan^ter of a pitched battle. It is therefore quite 
eonecivable that two methods of sepulture may of 
sity have been in use at the same time. And 
 IntradnettM t» StUitmoKn'i AsmmUhmm, p. SS, 
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for this assumption the Iliad itself gives us positive 

grounds. One warrior who falls is taken home to be |[{ 

buried ; for to a dead son of Zeus means of carriage 

and preservation can be supplied which are not for 

common men. Sarpedon is cleansed by Apollo, and 

borne by Death and Sleep to his distant home in 

Lyciai not that his body may be bumti but that his 

brethren and kinsfolk may praerve it * with a tomb 

and gravestone, for such is the due of the dead/ 



He said ; obedient to his father's words, i '• 

Down to the battlefield Apollo sped !| 

From Ida's height ; and from amid the spears 

Withdrawn, he bore Sarpedon far away, 

And lav'd his body in the fiowin^ir stream ; 

Then with divine ambrosia all his limbs 

Anointing, cloth*d him in immortal robes ; 

To two swift bearers gave him then m charge, 

To Sleep and Death, twin brothers ; in their arms 

They boro him safe to Lycia*8 wido^spread phiiiiH.* 

The Myceniean custom of embalming coi'pbcs was 
not, then, strange to Homer; and the Homeric custom 
of burning them has j)<?r/iaj;« — for the evidence is in- 
decisive — left traces in the more recent graves of the 
MycensBan people. What is certain is that simx)lo 
interment was everywhere primitively in use, and. 
that the pyre was a subsequent innovation, at first 
only partially adopted, and perhaps nowhere exclu- 
sively in vogue. 

• Jliadt xvL C7C.8S (Lord Derby's trani latlon). 
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The plastie art of MyoeiM seems to have been 
on the deeline when the 'sovran poet' arose. This 
can he inCBrred from the wondering admiration dis- 
played in his verses far what most onoe have been its 
ordinary perfonnanoes» as well as from the marked 
snyeirkxdty assigned in them to foreign over native 
artists. They indode besides no allusion to the 
signet-ringi so plentiftil at Myoens, no notice, in any 
eonnezion, of flie art of gem-engraving, nor of the 
indispensable lozory— to ladies of high degree — of 
toilet-mirrors. Aetive interoonrse with Egypt, again, 
liad evidently oeased long prior to the Homerie age. 
The Nile is, in the poems, not even known by name, 
but only as the * river of Egypt ; ' and the country is 
reached, not in the ordinary coursd of navigation^ 
but through recklessness or ill-luck, by adventurers 
or castaways. 

We can now gather the following indications re- 
garding the date of the Homeric poems. They must 
have originated during the interval between the 
Trojan War — which, in some shape, may be accepted 
as an historical event — and the Dorian invasion of 
the Peloponnesus. They probably originated not 
▼ery long before the latter event, when the Myce- 
nean monarchy was of itself tottering towards a fall 
precipitated by the frequently repeated incursions of 
ruder tribes from the north. The generally accepted 
date for the final event is eighty years after the 
taking of Troy, or 1104 b.c. But this rests on no 
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authentic oircumstance, and may very well be a cen- 
tury or more in error. A preferable chronological ar* 
rangement would place Homer's flourishing in the 
eleventh .century, and the overthrow of Mycensa near 
its dose. Difficulties of sundry kinds can thus be^ 
in a measurci evaded or conciliated, without encroach- 
ing overmuch on the voiceless centuries available for 
the unrecorded readjustment of the disturbed ele- 
ments of Greek polity. 

As to the mode of origin of the two great poems 
which have come down to us from so remote an age, 
much might be said; but a few words must here 
suffice. It is a topic on which the utmost diversity 
of opinion has prevailed since F. A. Wolf published, 
in 1795, his famous ' Prolegomena,' and as to which 
unity of views seems now for ever unattainable. For 
demonstrative evidence is naturally out of the ques- 
tion, and estimates of opposing probabilities are apt 
to be strongly tinctured with 'personality.' Pre- 
possessions of all kinds warp the judgment, even in 
purely literary matters, and, in this case especially, 
have led to the learned advocacy of extreme opinionti. 
Thus, partisans of destructive criticism have carried 
the analysis of the Homeric poems to the verge of 
annihilation ; while ultra-conservatives insist upon a 
seamless whole, and regard the Hiad and the Odyssey 
as the work of Homer, in the same sense and with 
the same implicit confidence that they hold the iBneid 

and the Eclogues to be Virgilian, or ' Paradise Lost ' 

• 
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and ' Suuoii Agomstes ' to be Mfltonie prodoetioDB. 
Between tlieie widely diverging JM^bSy however, there 
is a middle waj laid down by eommon ienee, which 
it is tolerably safe to follow. A few simple oonsidera- 
iions may hdp ns to find it. 

We most remember, in the first plaee, that the 
Homerie poems were composed, not to be privately 
read, bat to be publicly recited. Tl^y remained un- 
written during at least a couple of centuries, flung on 
the waves of unaided human memory. Oral tradition 
akme preserved them ; and not the punctilious oral 
tradition of a sacerdotal caste like the Brahmins, but 
tliat of a bold and innovating class of ' rhapsodes,* 
themBelves aspiring to some share in the Muse's im- 
mediate fiivours, and prompt to flatter the local 
vanities and immemorial susceptibilities of their 
varied audiences. Witliin very wide limits, they were 
free to 'improve' what long training bad enabled 
them to appropriate. Their licence infringed no lite- 
rary property; there was no authorised text to be cor- 
rupted ; one man's version was as good as another's. 
It is not, then, surprising that the primitive ord^r of 
the Epics became here and there disarranged, or 
that interpolated and substituted jmssages usurped 
positions from which they could not afterwards easily 
be expelled. Expository efforts have, indeed, some- 
times succeeded only in adding fresh knots to the 
already tangled skein. Pisistratus, however, did good 
aerviee by for the first time editing the Homeric 
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poems.' Scattered manuscripts of them had doubt- 
less existed long previously; but it was their col- 
lection and collation at Athens, and the disposal in 
a determinate succession of the still disjointed I 

materials they afforded, which placed the Greek 
people in the earliest full possession of their epical 
inheritance. 

As the general result of a century of Homeric 
controversy, instinctive appreciation may be said 
broadly to have got the better of verbal criticism. 
Not but that the latter has done valuable work ; but 
it is now pretty plainly seen to have been, in some 
quarters, carried considerably too far. The triumphs 
enjoyed by Oerman advocates of the ' Kleinlieder- 
theorie *— of the disjunction, that is to say, of the 
Epics into numerous separate lays^are generally re- 
cognised to have been merely temporary. A large 
body of opinion was, at the outset, captivated by their 
arguments; it has of late tended to swing back I 

towards some approximation to the old orthodoxy. 
There is, indeed, much difficulty in conceiving the 
profound and essential unity apparent to unprejudiced 
readers of the Iliad and Odyssey to be illusory ; nor 
should it be forgotten that the evoking of a cosmos 
from a chaos implies a single regulative intelligence. 
And a cosmos each poem might very well be called ; 
while the 'embryon atoms' from which they sprang. 
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The Odyas^y and the Iliad, howeror, atand in this 
tmpatk bjr no means on the same footing. lu th« 
former, fundamental unity ii obvious ; the develop- j nj 

mant of the [dot is logioal and oontinnoos ; there are 
no omndanUe redondondeB, no anperflaotu advan- 
tnres, no oblivious interludes ; the sense of progress 
towards a porposed end pervades the vrhole. Careful 
scrutiny, it is true, detects, in the details of the 
narrative, some few trifling discrepancies; but at- 
tempts to remove them by tampering with the general 
plan of its structure lead at once to intolerable anoma- 
lies. 60 much cannot be said for the Iliad. Here 
Uie eomtwneiit utrata are manifestly dislocated, and 
Home intruded masses can be dearly identified. Thus 
the Tenth Book at once detaches itself both in sub* 
stance and style from the remaining cantos. It nar- 
rat4)S an adventure wholly disconnected from tlie 
main action unfolded in thoa, and narrates it with a 
oooluees and easy fluency very unlike the rush and 
glow of genuine Iliadia verse. Pew, accordingly, are 
the critics who venture to claim the episode, hril* 
liant and interesting though it be, as an integral part 
of the original poem. Yet even when it has been set 
•side, things do not go altogether straif^t. The basis 
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of the story is furnished by the wrath of Achilles and 
its direfol consequences ; but while the hero sulks in 
his tent, a good deal of miscellaneous and largely 
irrespective fighting proceeds, during which he sinks 
out of sight, and is only transiently kept in mind. 
Zeus himself is allowed to forget his solemn promise 
to Thetis of avenging, through the defeat of the 
Oreeks, the injury done to her son by Agamemnon ; 
and the Olympian machinery generally works in an 
ill-regulated and haphazard fashion. Moreover, the 
embassy of conciliation in the Ninth Book is ignored 
later on ; while the Twenty-thu*d and Twenty-fourth 
Books, devoted mainly to the obsequies of Patroclus 
and Hector, have by some critics been deemed super- 
fluous, by others inconsistent with an exordium an- 
nouncing—as Pope has it — 

The wrath that hnrlod to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The toiils of mighty ohiefa untimely slain, 
Whose limbs mibnried by the naked shore, 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore. 

• 

Through the weight of these objections, Mr. Orote 
felt compelled to dissever the Iliad into a primitive 
part, which he called the Achilleid, and a itaass of ac- 
cessional poetry, most likely of diverse origin and 
date. And a similar view still prevails. Only that 
the Achilleid has been cut down, by further re- 
trenchments, to the compass of a somewhat prolix 
Lay, treating, as its express subject, of the 'Wrath * 

~^ Althilki, Dr. Leaf indeed aecentuAtfia the sfinAra.. 
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tion hy apbdding the profafttilo origin, on opposite t'^ 

■idM of the £gwn, of the nuclear and adTontitiooB ! | 

poitioiw of the Eino. v'^ 

The force of eome of the argamenta urgiiig to this 'J 

analTiie cannot be denied, yet there are others, per* f-| 

hapi of a bi^ier order of importance, which indicate !^| 

the former predominance of a partially destroyed 'J 

entirety of design through by far the larger portion f ~^ 

of thia vonderfal prehistorio work. Speaking T^ 

broadly, an idmtical spirit pervades the vhole. The -^ 

Tenth Book, and a few notorioosly interpolated pas- ' '^ 

sages, soeh as the foeble and fntile Theomachy, make ' .^ 

the sole exeepUons to this rule of ethical homogeneity. ' 

Elsewhere, from iMginning to end, we meet the same '■' 

spontaneous fervour of expression, the some magni- j 

fieent energy kept in hand like a spirited steed ; on 
onfailing sense of the splendour of heroic achieve- 
ment, and a glowing joy in human existence, tem- 
pered by the heart-thrilling remembrance of its 
pathetic mystery of sorrow. Thia prevalent unifor- 
mity in manner and spirit is certainly unfovourable 
to the hypothesis of divided authorship. 

The matvellous beauty and power of those sections 
of the poem believed to be adventitious is also a 
circumstance to be considered. They inolode many 
of its most famous scenes — the parting of Hector and 
Andromaehe, the arming of Athene, the meeting of 
Glaneus and Diomed, and the whole vivid interlude 
of Oimned'i prowess, the orations in the tent of 
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Achfllon t»KJ ^*WW*E>I*«*«>» the reception of Priam as 

.sVcJnmN^,*^^^ tkH» b*'^"^ *^^ pereonal preaenta- 
♦VNr. W^rt&i*^ Wtoldo their limits, she has no jjaee 

^^^v^)|^j^)^ I^^l*0tion8 are not merely magnificent 
u li^;^^^i^V*^ WmI »*i^h in shining incidents, but they 
viyl lu^HvjifftfAAVi^ (o tlie general effect of the Epic 
l4^V' o^i^Ul^ in fact, a great part of its dramatie 
t^uw ^^ ^ whulo of its moral pari)ort. Without 
Uuua Ik V(v^ ^ 1^ l^^^ a'^^ unfinished performance 
^w ivM^V^ V^aliMition of a sublime conception. 
lUu iviiuim s\t AffAmomnon, for instance, and his 
lui^i k4 ^ivH^i vulour, could never have been designed 
ua iUss ituu^^iliiitt) f»or|uel to the Promise of Zeus; 
wKilv Uigji/ ^iMiHlltuia a most fitting climax to the 
biu i\>» ill ^M HtWwl Orook efforts for victory. They 
luo u(lmu«^b(,y (ii'Mparod for by the stories of the dud 
Ih Unvuu M^utiliiiiN and Paris, of the broken pact, of 
U4t> (uAiyvMiiii Mf Oiomod, of the noctm*nal embassy to 
•\^i)4iUim. MiM'MiiVoi*, the irresistible might of Pelides 
i^ lu\niuk^ wiMi toiifold impressiveness on the scene 
H(litv U4M tt(|)Ulli|| |N)W(irN of each of the other Achiean 
s\\{Wk lit^VM \^t^^n Ailly dinplayed, and proved fruit- 
IvuiH. Ak^VH hIIi Ui0 AohilltMin dituna itself would 
\s^ iU ^uvfuuiMt nltfiililoauce by the retrenchment of 
kk« MiuM^ MMt Iwti ohminii Books. For it was the 
ilMWiVllitiy tif Ili0 * iiwift-fiH)UMl ' hero that was justly 
NH Kv Ui« iH^laiult^ of Uio deatli of Patrodus ; 
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and he tbowed hiniflelf implacable only when he 
hani^tily rqeeted a foirmal offmr of ample reparation.' 
At that pdnt he became culpable; and mif^t <mly 
win revenge at the coet of the acatest anguish of 
which hie nature was capable. The Ninth Book, in 
■hort, eonctitntee the ethical crime of the Iliad; and 
the monlising at second-hand, to the innermoet core 
of its structure, of a work purporting to be already 
complete, is certainly a unique, if not an impossible 
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Nor is it easily credible that the ransom of the 
body of Hector made no part of its fundamental plan. 
Oreek feelings of propriety would have been outraged 
— and outraged in the most distasteful way=— by disre- 
gard of the dying petition of so spotless and disin- 
, terested a champion, albeit of a lost cause, and by the 
abandonment of his body as carrion to unclean beasts 
and birds. And Achilles, without the elevating traits 
of his courtesies in the Games, and his pity for 
Priam, would have remained colossal only in bru- 
tality, a blind instrument of fury, an example of the 
triumph of ignoble instincts. But such a presentation 
of his character could never have been purposed by 
the author of the First Iliad. Not of this base stamp 
was the hero whom Thetis rose from the soa to comfort. 
For even in the first rush of his tremendous passion, 

s ICr. A. lADg uigM thb point with gnat effect in an article on 
•HeoMT sad the Higher Oritidam ' ( jyolioNal Jiio<M9, Feh. ISOS), 
f Mig**^ sftir th e p teae n t Chapter had heen aent to prese. 
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he still saw the radiant eyes and listened to the voice 
of Athene ; he did not wholly desert celestial wisdom ; 
and celestial wisdom could never have suffered the 
balance of his stormy soul to be finally overthrown. 
But just the needed compensatory touches are sup- 
plied by his noble bearing in the Patroclean celebra- 
tion, and far more^ by his chivalrous compassion for 
the hapless old king of Troy. They could not have 
been omitted by a poet of supreme genius — could not, 
since the imagination has its logical necessitiesi among 
which may be reckoned that of equiUbration, There 
is accordingly no possibility of founding a truly great 
poem» wholly, or mainly, on the crude brutalities of 
actual warfare. Humanity revolts from them in the 
long run ; and humanity prescribes its laws to art. 
The slaughtering rage of Achilles demands a corre- 
sponding height of generosity and depth of pity ; it 
would else be atrocious. His wrath, in fact, postu- 
lates his tenderness; and hence the great difficulty 
in believing that the singer of the First Book failed 
to insert the Ninth, or stopped short at the Twenty- 
second Book of the Biad. 

The upshot of our little discussion, then, is to as- 
sign both to the Biad and Odyssey a European origin, 
in the pre-Dorian time, when Mycemo was the politi- 
cal centre of the AchsBan world. Provisionally, they 
may be said to date from the eleventh century b.o. 
Moreover^ the Odyssey in its essential integrity, and 
the Uiad in large part, are each the work of one 
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mMter-miiuL The Iliad, none the less, can no longer 
be said to present a poem ' of one projeotion ' ; it 
shows seams, and jonctores, and discrepancies ; its 
mass has, perhaps, been broken op and awkwardly 
^eeed together again; it is a building, in fact, which 
has snffered extensive restoration. 

The farther qnestion remains as to. the united 
or divided authorship of these antique monuments, 
regarded as separate whdes. Are they twin-pro- 
dnetiims, or did they spring up independently, 
favoured liy the same prevailing climate, from a 
mQ similarly prepared? The answer may be left 
to the dispassionate judgment of any ordinary, 
uncritical reader. Supposing his jxnndrper impo$' 
$ibH€f a blank on the point, it would certainly not 
oecur to him to attribute the two poems to a single 
individual They are probably as unlike in style as, 
under the circumstances, it was possible for them to 
be. A great deal, indeed, belongs to them in com- 
mon. They were rooted in the same traditions; 
they arose under the same sky and in the same ideal 
atmosphere ; the inexhaustible storehouse of their 
l<^;endary raw material was the same. Strictly ana- 
logous conditions of politics and society are depicted 
in them ; they were addressed to similarly constituted 
audiences ; their verses were constructed on the same 
rhythmical model. Moreover, the author of one was 
liamiliar with the grand example set him by the other. 
Yet the temper and spirit of each are profoundly dif- 
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ance with Ithaca, his topographical indications, apart 
from the grosH blunder of planting the little island 
westi instead of east of Cephaloniai corresponding on 
the whole quite closely with reality. And he knew 
something besides of most parts of the mainland of 
Greece, of Crete, Delos, Chios, and the Ionian coast 
of Asia Minor. The experience of the Iliadic bard 
was doubtless somewhat, though not greatly, more 
limited. Its range extended, at any rate, from 
* Pelasgic Argos * to the Troad, familiarity with which 
is shown in all sections of the Trojan epic. The cos- 
mopolitan character of both poets is only indeed what 
might have been expected. The privileged members 
of an Achffiaii community must have enjoyed wide 
opportunities of observation. For Mycenaean cul- 
ture was strongly eclectic. Elements from many 
quarters were amalgamated in it, Asiatic influences, 
however, predominating. The men of genius who 
acted as the interpreters of its typical ideas would 
hence have been unfit for their task unless they had 
personally tried and proved all such elements and 
influences. They were presumably to some extent 
adventurers by sea and land. But, further than this, 
their individuality remains shrouded in the impene- 
trable veil of their silence. 
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Ths Homerie ideas rogarding ihe heavenly bodies 
were of the simplest description. They stood, in fiftct, 
very mach on the same level with those entertained 
by the North American Indians, when first brought 
into European contact. What knowledge there was 
in them was of that * broken ' kind which (in Bacon's 
plmiso) is made up of wonder. Fragments of obser- 
vation had not even begun to bo inoced in one with 
the other, and so fitted, ill or well, into a whole. In 
other words, there was no faintest dawning of a celes- 
tial science. 

But surely, it may be urged, a poet is not bound 
to be an astronomer. Why should it be assumed 
that the author (or authors) of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey possessed information co-oxtensive on all points 
with that of his fellow-countrymen ? His profession 
was not . science, but song. The argument, however, 
implies a reflecting backward of the present upon the 
past* Among unsophisticated peoples, specialists. 
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unless in the matter of drugs or spoils^ or some few 
practical processes, do not exist. The scanty stock 
of gathered knowledge is held, it might be said, 
in common. The property of one is the property 
of all. 

More especially of the poet. His power over his 
hearers depends upon his presenting vividly what they 
already perceive dimly. It was part of the poetical 
faculty of the Ithacan bard Phemius that he * knew 
the works of gods and men.* * Ilis special function 
was to render them famous by his song. What he 
hiul heard concerning them he repeated ; adding, of 
his own, the marshalling skill, the vital touch, by 
which they were perpetuated. He was no inventor : 
the actual life of men, with its transfiguring traditions 
and baffled aspirations, was the nmteriivl he had to 
work with. But the life of men was very different 
then from what it is now. It was lived in closer 
contact with Nature; it was simpler, more typical, 
consequently more susceptible of artistic treatment. 

It was accordingly looked at and portrayed as a 
whole ; and it is this very wholencis which is one of 
the principal charms of primitive i)oetry— an irre- 
coverable charm ; for civilisation renders existence a 
labyrintli of which it too often rejects the clue. In 
olden times, however, its ways were comparatively 
straight, and its range limited. It was accordingly 
capable of being embraced with approximate entirety. 
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Hanee the m^elopndis oharaeter of the early epics. 
Humami nUtit alwutm, Wluterer men thonghi, 
and knev, and did, in that morning of the world 
when th^ Bpontaneoiuly aroie, fonnd a place in 
them. 

Now, some aoheme of the heavens most alwqra 
aeoompanj and guide hnman existence.- There ii 
literally no- choice for man bat to observe the move- 
ments, real ot apparent, of celestial olgwts, and to 
regulate bis aetirau bythe measure of time they mete 
oa( to him. Nor had he at first any other moans of 
direetmg his wanderings npon the earth save by 
r^arding theirs in the sky. They are tbos to him 
standards of reference and measurement as regards 
both the fondamental conditions of his being — time 
and space. 

This intimate connexion, and, still more, the ideal- 
iang influence of the remote and populous skies, has 
not been lost upon the poets in any age. It migbt 
even be possible to construct a tolerably accurate 
oatline-sketch of the history of astronomy in Europe 
without travelling outside the limits of their works. 
But onr present concern is with Homer. 

To b^in with his mode of reckoning time. This 
was by years, months, days, and hours.' The week 
ot seven days was unknown to him; bat in its place 
wa find* the trii^ieate division of the month used by 
Hesiod and the later Attica, implying a month of 

• O^mg, I. MS i >L Mi. • A. lii. SOT. 
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,^ innims ovtr » noj aactiom of 

^ZodiMLi Bok no knovMga of tka S«w Mcom- 

^'^^^ ^ tnnsSBT. A amilar appoitnoMnk of 

ike bovs of nigjbi into dirae vmfedMo (as ami^ tha 

/otb baton the CapliTi^ and of ttia kova of daj 

into diree pmods or stages, prerails in bodi tha 

Jjjsd- and Odyssej. The seasons of tha year, too^ 

treTB three — qpring; summer, and winter — Kke thoae 

of the ancient Egyptians and of oor An^o-Saxon 

loceiaiherB ; * for the Homeric Opam was not» properiy 

gpcalriiFg, an antomnal season, bat merely an aggra- 

YittioD of sommer heat and droo^t, heralded by the 

risiiig of Sirins towards the doee of July. It, in ftkct, 

strictly matched oor ' dog-days,* the rfict emicalam 

o( the Bomans. The first direct mention of antonm 

is in a treatise of the time of Akibiades ascribed to 

Hippocrates.' This rising of the dog-star is the only 

indication in the Homeric poems of the nse of a 

stellar calendar such as we meet fall-grown in Hesiod's 

I Bniffidi, ZeUachrifl dm' dmU9chm Morge niM m di Mck ^n Gt$tU» 
9thaft, Bd. ii« p. 618. 

' Lewis, A$trmumy cf tks AneUnU, p. 11. Taciiiia mjb of Um 
Ootbuuu, « AolmiiDi ptriadt mmbcd m bona ignomittt ' {Ot 
esp. sxTt) 

• Soath't Dietionary c/ Antifuitin, artioto * Attraioaiy.* 
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Works s&d Days. The same event was the harbin- 
ger of the Nile-flood to the Egyptians, serving to 
mark the opening of their year as well as to correct 
the estimates of its length. 

The annoal risings of stars had formerly, in the ^ 
absence of more accurate means of observation/an 
importance they no longer possess. Ifiuriners and 
husbandmen, accustomed to watch, because at the 
mercy of the heavens, could hardly fail no less to be 
struck with the successive effacements by, and re- 
emergences from, the solar beams, of certain well- 
known stars, as the sun pursued his yearly course 
amongst them, than to note the epochs of such events. 
Four stages in these periodical fluctuations of visi- 
bility were especially marked by primitive observers. 
The first perceptible appearance of a star in the dawn 
was known as its ' heliacal rising.* This brief glimpse 
extended gradually as the star increased its seeming 
distance from the sun, tlie interval of precedence in 
rising lengthening by nearly four minutes each morn- 
ing. At the end of close upon six months occurred 
its ' acronycal rising/ or last visible ascent from the 
eastern horizon after sunset. Its consincuousness 
was then at the maximum, the whole of the dark 
hours being available for its shining. To these two 
epochs of rising succeeded and corresponded two 
epochs of setting — the ' cosmical ' and the < heliacal.' 
A star set cosmically when, for the first time each 
year, it reached the horison long enough before break 
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of day to he still distinguishable ; it set heliacally 
on the last evening iirhen its rays still detached 
themselves from the backgromid of illuminated 
western sky, before getting finally immersed in twi- 
light. The round began again when the star had 
arrived sufficiently far on the other side of the sun 
to show in the morning — in other words, to rise 
heliacally. 

Wide plains and clear skies gave opportunities for 
closely and continually observing these successive 
moments in the revolvin^^ relations of sun and stars, 
which were soon found to afford a very accumtemdeiL 
to the changes of the seasons. By them, for the most 
part, Hesiod*s prescriptions for navigation and agri- 
culture are timed ; and although Homer, in conformity 
with the nature of his subject, is less precise, he was 
still fully aware of the association. 

His sun is a god — Helios — as yet unidentified with 
Apollo, who wears his solar attributes unconsciously. 
Helios is also known as Hyi>erion, * he who walks on 
high,' and Elector, ' the shining one.' Voluntarily- 
he pursues his daily course m the sky, and volmitarily 
he sinks to rest in the ocean-stream — subject, how- 
ever, at times to a higher compulsion ; for, just after 
the rescue of the body of Patroclus, Here favours her 
AchfiDan clients by precipitating at a critical juncture 
the descent of a still unwearied and unwilling lumi- 
nary.' On another occasion, however, Helios memor- 

> Iliad, xTiii. 230. 
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•U|y ■Marts his independenee, when, inosnsed at the 
dsni^ter of his saored eattle by the self-doomed eom* 
peaioos of Uljsses, he threatens to 'deseend into 
Hades, and shine among the dead.' ' And Zens, in 
promising the required satisftustion, virtoally admits 
his power to abdieate his offiee as illnminator of gods 
and men. 

Qnee only, the solsUoe is alluded to in Homorio 
torse. The swineherd EnmAOS, in deserifaing the 
situation of his native place, the Island of Syrie, states 
that it is over against Qrtygia (Delos), ' where are the 
toming-places of the smi/' The phrase was pro- 
bably meant to indicate that Delos lay Just so much 
south of east from Ithaca as the sun lies at rising on 
the shortest day of winter. But it must be confessed 
that the direction was not thus very accurately laid 
down, the comprised angle being 15J^^ instead of 
28 ^V To those early students of nature, the travel- 
ling to and fro of the points of sunrise and sunset 
furnished the most obvious clue to the yearly solar 
revolution; so that an expression, to us somewhat^ 
recondite, conveyed a direct and unmistakable mean- 
ing to hearers whose narrow acquaintance with the 
phenomena of the heavens was vivified by immediate 
personal experience of them. And in point of fact, 

* MMMy, xU. sas. 

• lb. XT. 404. 

• sir Vr. OeddM \M&fm that tbt tobtitial place of tha MiUng 
ran, M Ttowad from tlit lonio eoatt, it that Hied to define the poeitioii 
of OitjjFflaw— l¥e6lfNi </ th$ Umtmic Fo$mM^ p. SM. 
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the idea iii question is precisely that conveyed by the 
word * tropic* 

Selene first takes rank as a divine personage in 
the pseudo-Homeric Hymns. No moon-goddess is 
recognised in the Iliad or Odyssey. Nor does the 
orbed ruler of * ambrosial night/ regarded as a mere 
light-giver or time-measurer, receive all the attention 
that might have been expected. A foil moon is, how- 
ever, represented with the other ' heavenly signs * on 
the shield of Achilles, and figures somewhat super- 
fluously in the magnificent passage where the Trojan 
watdi-fires are compared to the stars in a cloudless 
sky: 

As when in heaven the Btara about the uioon 

Look beaatiftil, when all the winds are laid, 

And every height comes out, and jutting peak 

And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 

Break open to their highest, and all the stars 

Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart : 

So many a fire between the ships and stream 

Of Xonthus blazed before the towers of Troy, 

A thousand on the plain ; and close by each 

Sat fifty in the blaze of burning fire ; 

And eating hoary grain and pulse, the steeds, 

Fixt by their cars, waited the golden dawn*' -- 



Here, as elsewhere, the simile no sooner presents 
itself than the poet's imagination seizes upon and 
develops it without overmuch regard to the illustrative 
fitness of its details. The multitudinous effect of a 
thousand fires blazing together on the plain inevitably 

• Iliad, viiL Ml-61 (Teni^son's translation). 
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the stars. Bat with the stars eame th 
eomplele noetomal scene in its profound and breath 
less tnuiquillity. The ' ngoieing shepherd/ mean 
time, who was part of it, would have been ill-please 
the darkness required for the innumerable etells 
first thought o£ And since, to the untutore 
sense, landscape is delightful only so far* as it give 
promise of utility, brilliant moonlight was added, fo 
his iubtis&ctiim and the safety of his flock, as well a 
for the perfecting of that scenic beauty felt to be dc 
fident where human needs were left uncared foi 
Jfust in proportion, howerer, as rocks, and peaks, an< 
wooded glens appeared distinct, the lesser lights c 
heaven, and with them the fundamental idea of th 
comparison, must have become effaced ; and the poei 
accordingly, as if with a misgiving that the fervour c 
his fancy had led him to stray from the rigid line c 
his purpose, volunteered the assurance that * all th 
stars were visible* — as, to his mind's eye, the, 
doubtless were. 

Of the * vivid planets * thrown in by Pope there i 
no more trace in the original, than of the ' glowin 
pole.* Nor could there be ; since Homer was totall 
ignorant that such a class of bodies existed. Thi 
curious fact affords (if it were needed) condusiv 
proof of the high antiquity of the Homeric poemi 
Not the faintest suspicion manifests itself in thei 
that Hesperus, ' fairest of all stars set in heaven,' i 
but another aspect * of Phosphorus, herald of ligl 
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upon the earth, ' the star that saffron-mantled Dawn 
cometh after, and spreadeth over the salt sea.' ^ The 
identification is said by Diogenes Laertios to have 
been first made by Pythagoras ; and it may at any 
rate be assumed with some confidence that this 
elementary piece of astronomical knowledge came to. 
the Greeks from the East, with others of a like nature, 
in the course of the seventh or sixth century b.c. 
Astonishing as it seems that they should not have 
made the discovery for themselves, there is no evi- 
dence that they did so. Hesiod appears equally un- 
conscious with Homer of the distinction between 
'fixed' and * wandering' stars. According to his 
genealogical information. Phosphorus, like the rest 
of the stellar multitude, sprang from the union of 
AstrsBUS with the Dawn,* but no hint is given of any 
generic difference between them. 

There is a single passage in the Iliad, and a 
parallel one in the Odyssey, m which the constella- 
tions are formally enumerated by name. Hephffistus, 
we are told, made for the son of Thetis a shield great 
and strong, whereon, by his exceeding skill, a multi* 
tude of objects were figured. 

' There wrought he the earth, and the heavens, 
and the sea, and the unwearying sun, and the moon 
waxing to the full, and the signs every one wherewith 
the heavens are cro>yned, Pleiads, and Hyads, and 
Orion's might, and the Bear that men call also the 

I niad, iiiU. 8Se-S7. • Thtogom^. 8S1. 
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Waiii, her that turneth in her place, and watc 
Orion, and alone hath no part m the batb 
Oeean.*> 

The oorrespondmg lines in the Odyssey occt 
the course of describing the hero's voyage from 
isle of CSalypso to the land of the Phseacians. A! 
on the raft he had constructed of Ogygian pine-? 
he sat daring seventeen days, * and conningly gv 
the craft with the helm ; nor did sleep fall upon 
eyelids, aiB he viewed the Pleiads and Bootes, 
setteth late, and the Bear, which they likewise 
the Wain, which tometh ever in one place, and kee 
watch upon Orion, and alone hath no part in 
baths of Ocean.* * 

The sailing-directions of the goddess were to 
the Bear always on the left — that is, to steer 
east. 

It is dear that one of these passages is an adf 
tion from the other ; nor is there reason for hesiti 
in deciding which was the model. Independent! 
extrinsic evidence, the verses in the Iliad have 
strong spontaneous ring of originality, while 
Odyssean lines betray excision and interpola 
The * Hyads and Orion's might ' are suppressec 
the sake of introducing Bootes. Variety was dc 
less aimed at in the change ; and the conjecture 
least a plausible one, that the added consteili 
may have been known to the poet of the Odj 

* lUttd, XTiii. 4SS-aO. ^ MyMty, ▼. 871-76. 
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^admitting the hypothesis of a divided aathonhip), 
though not to the poet of the Iliad — known, that 
is, in the sense that the stars comprising the figure of 
the celestial Husbandman had not yet, at the time 
and place of origin of the Iliad, become separated 
from the anonymous thrcmg circling in the ' murk of 
night.* 

The constellation Bootes- called * late-setting,* 
probably from the perpendicular position in wliich it 
descends below the liorixonT-waK invented to drive 
the Wain, as Arctophylax to guard the Bear, tlie same 
group in each case going by a double name. For the 
brightest of the stars thus designated we still pre- 
serve the appellation Arctums (from arktoi, bear, 
otiivf, guardian), first used by Hesiod, who fixed upon 
i(8 acronycal rising, sixty days after the winter 
solstice, as the signal for prmiing the vines.^ It is 
not unlikely that the star received its name long 
before the constellation was thought of, forming the 
nucleus of a subsequently formed group. This was 
undoubtedly the course of events elsewhere ; the Great 
and Little Dogs, for instance, the Twins, and the 
Eagle (the last with two minute companions) having 
been individualised as stars previous to their recog- 
nition as asterisms. 

There is reason to believe that the stars 
enumerated in the Uiad and Odyssqr constituted 
die whole of those known by name to the early Oreeks. 

' Works Md Z>ay$, BU-^70. 
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ThiB view is atroiigly favoured by the identity o 
Homeric and Hosiodic stars. It is difficult to he 
thaif had there been room fttr ohoioe, the samt 
yndtdf wonM have been picked oat for present) 
in poems lo widely diverse in scope and origin ai 
niad and Odyssey on the one side, and 
W<u-kB and Days on the other. As regards 
polar constellations, we have positive proof ihai 
besides Ursa Mtgor had been distingnisbed. Fo 
statement rejieated in both the Homeric epics, 
the Bear alone was without part in the batli 
Ocean, impUes, not that the poet veritably igt 
the nnnnmbered stars revolving within the < 
traced oat round the pole by the seven of the Pic 
bat that they still remained a nameless crowd, x 
soeiated with any terrestrial otgect, and ther 
attracting no popular observation. 

The Oreeks, according to a well-attested tradi 
made aeqaaintance witli the Lesser Bear thr 
Fhcenidan commumcation, of which Thales wai 
mediom. Hence the designation of the grou] 
Pkoinike. Aratus (who versified the prose of Eadi 
has accordingly two Bears, lying (in sailors' ph 
' heads and points ' on the sphere ; while he expi 
stfttes that the Oreeks still (about 270 b.o.) conti 
to steer by HeWi* (the Twister, Ursa M^jor), 
the expert PhcanioianB directed their course b; 
less mobile K^ttotoura (Ursa Minor). The abi 
of any mention of a Pole-star seems at first sight 
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•prising. Even the Iroquois Indians directed their 
wanderings from of old by the one celestial luminary 
of which the position remained sensibly invariable.* 
Yet not the gods themselves, in Homer's time, were 
aware of such a guide. It must be rememlieredi 
however, that the axis of the earth's rotation pointed, 
2800 years ago, towards a considerably different part 
of the heavens from that now met by its imagi- 
nary prolongation. The precession of the eciuinoxes 
has been at work in the interval, slowly but unre- 
mittuigly shifting the situation of this point among 
the stars. Some 600 years before the Great Pyra- 
mid was built, it was marked by the dose vicinity 
of the brightest star in the Dragon. But this in 
the course of ages was left behind by the onward- 
travelling pole, and further ages elapsed before Uie 
star at the tip of the Little Bear's tail approached 
its present position. Thus the entire millemiium 
before the Christian era may count for an inter- 
regnum as regards Pole-stars. Alpha Draconis had 
ceased to exercise that office ; Alruccabah had not yet 
assumed it. 

The most ancient of all the constellations is 
probably that which Homer distinguishes as never- 
setting (it then lay much nearer to the pole than it 
now does). In his time, as in ours, it went by two 
appellations — the Bear and the Wain. Homer's Bear, 
however, included the same seven bright stars con- 

' LftfiUu, Mmun des Saucagts Am^ieamt, p. 840. 
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stituting {1m Wain, and no more ; whereas our Great 
Bear stretdiee over a elgr-spaoe of whidb the Wain is 
only a small part, three of the striding monster's £Eur- 
apart paws being marked by the three pairs of stars 
blown to the Arabs as the ' gaielle*s springs.* How 
this extension came about, we can only conjecture ; 
but there is evidence that it was £Eurly well established 
when Aratus wrote his description of the constella- 
tions. Aratus, however, copied Eudoxus, and Eu- 
doxus used observations made—doubtless by Accod 
or Chaldean astrologers — above 2000 b.o J We infer, 
then, that the Babylonian Bear was no other than the 
modem Ursa Uojor.* 

But the primitive asterism — the Seven Bishis of 
the old Hindus, the Septem Triones of the Latins, 
the Arktos of Homer — included no more than seven 
stars. And this is important as regards the origin of 
the name. For it is impossible to suppose a likeness 
to any animal suggested by the more restricted group. 
Scarcely the acquiescent fancy of Polonius could find 
it ' backed like a weasel,' or * very like a whale.* Yet 
a weasel or a whale would match the figure equally 
well with, or better than, a bear. Probably the 
growing sense of incongruity between the name and 
the object it signified may have induced the attempt 
to soften it down by gathering a number of additional 

« 

 Aooording to Mr. Prootor'i ealeulation. 8m B. Brown, Srida* 
MM : Biter tmd Com$UUaUo9it p* 8. 

* Stt Houghton, 3Vvnif. See. DM. Arch, rol. t. p. 883. 
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stars into a group presenting a distant resemblance to 
a four-legged monster. ' ' 

The name of the Bear, this initial difficulty not- 
withstanding, is prehistoric and quasi-universal. It 
was tradition^ amongst the American-Indian tribes, 
whO| however, sensible of the absurdity of attributing 
a conspicuous protruding tail to an animal almost 
destitute of such an appendage, turned the three 
stars composing it into three pursuing hunters. No 
such difficulty, however, presented itself to the 
Astecs. They recognised in the seven * Arctic ' stars 
the image of a Scorpion,' and named them accord- 
ingly. No Bear seems to have bestridden their 
sky. 

The same constellation figures, under a divinified 
aspect, with the title Otatca, in the great Finnish epic, 
the * Kalevala.* Now, although there is no certainty 
as to the original meaning of this word, which has no 
longer a current application to any teiTcstrial object, 
it is impossible not to be struck with its resemblance 
to the Iroquois term Okotcari, signifying ' bear,Vboth 
soologically and astronomically.* The inference seems 
justified that Otawa held the same two meanings, and 
that the F'inns knew the great northern constellation 
by the name of the old Teutonic king of beasts. 

It was (as we have seen) similarly designated on 
the banks of the Euphrates ; and a celestial she-bear, 

> BollMTt, Mmiwin Antkrop, SocUiff. tol. L p. S16. 
' LaAtau, op. oU. p. S8C. 
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doabtfolly referred to in tlie Big-Veda, lieoomes the 
BtarUng-pcmit of an explanatory legend in the Bama- 
yana.' Thus, circling the globe from the valley of 
the Gangee to the great lakes of the New World, we 
find oorselTee confronted with the same sign in the 
northern skies, the relic of some primeral association 
of ideas, long aince extinct. 

Extinct eren in Homer's time. For the myth of 
Callisto (first recorded in a lost work by Hesiod) was 
a sobseqnent invention -an eflect, not a cause — a 
mere embroidery of Hellenic fancy over a linguistic 
fact, the tme origin of which was lost in the mists of 
antiqoity. 

There is, on the other hand, no difficulty in under- 
standing how the Seven Stars obtained their second 
title of the Wain, or Plough, or Bier. Here we have 
a plain case of imitative name-giving— a suggestion 
by resemblance almost as direct as that which estab- 
lislied in our skies a Triangle and a Nortlicrn Crown. 
Curiously enough, the individual appellations still 
current for tlie stars of Uie Plough, include a reminis- 
cence of each system of nomenclature— the legendary 
and the imitative. The brightest of the seven, a Urste 
MigoriBy the Pointer nearest the Pole, is designated 
Dubhet signifying, in Arabic, ' bear ' ; while the title 
Beiiefiuuck— equivalent to Bendt-en-Nagch, * daughters 
of the bier '—of the furthest star in the plough- 
handlCt perpetuates the lugubrious fancy, native in 

> Oabeniftlis, tcologiaU Mpthoh^, yol. U. p. 100. 
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Arabia, by which the group figures as a corpse at- 
tended by three mourners. 

Turning to the second great constellation men- 
tioned in both Homeric epics, we again meet traces of 
remote and unconscious tradition : yet less remote, 
probably, than that concerned with the Bear— cer- 
tainly less inscrutable ; for recent inquiries into the 
lore and kuiguage of ancient Babylon have tlirown 
much light on the relationships of the Orion fable. 

There seems no reason to question the validity of 
Mr. Robert Brown's interpretation of the word by the 
Accadiau Ur-ana, * light of heaven.' ' But a proper 
name is significant only where it originates. More- 
over, it is considered certain that the same brilliant 
star-group known to Homer no less than to us as 
Orion, was termed by Chaldeo- Assyrian x)eoplos 
' Tammuz/ * a synonym of Adonis Nor is it difficult 
to divine how the association came to be established. 
For, about 2000 ii.c, when tlie Euphratean constella- 
tions assumed their definitive forms, the belt of 
Orion began to be visible before dawn in the month 
of June, called 'Tammuz,' because the death of 
Adonis was then celebrated. It is even conceivable 
that the heliacal rising of the asterism may origin- 
ally have given the signal for that celebration. We 
oan at any rate scarcely doubt that it received the 
name of ^Tammuz' because its annual emergence 

• Myth 0/ Kirke. p. 140. 

* Lenonnantt Originu ds riTu/oife, t l p. S47. 
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from the solar beams coincided with the pcri^ of 
mystical mourning for the vernal sau. 

Orion, too, has solar connexions. In the Fifth 
Odyssey (121-24), Calypso relates to Hermes bow the 
love for him of Aurora excited the jealousy of the 
gods, extinguished only when he fell a victim to it, 
slain by the shafts of Artemis in Ortygia. Obviously, 
a sun-and-dawn myth slightly modified from the com- 
mon type. The post-Homeric stories, too, of his 
relations with (Enopion of Chios, and of his death by 
the bite of a scorpion (emblematical of darkness, Uke 
the boar's tusk in the Adonis legend), confirm his 
position as a luminous horo.' Altogether, the evidence 
is strongly in favour of considering Orion as a variant 
of Adonis, imported into Greece from the East at an 
early date, and there associated with the identical 
group of stars which commemorated to the Accads of 
old the fate of Duniuzi (i.e. Tammuz), the ' Only Son 
of Heaven.* 

It is remarkable that Homer knows nothing of 
stellar mythology. He nowhere attempts to account 
for the names of the stars. He has no stories at his 
fingers' ends of translations to the sky as a ready 
means of exit from terrestrial difficulties. The Orion 
of his acquaintance — the beloved of the Dawn, the 
mighty hunter, surpassing in beauty of person even 
the divinely-liorn Aloid» — died and descended to 

 B. Brown, Arehaologia^ toL xlvii. p. 852; Oreat Dionyiiak 
Mpthf chap. X. $ ▼« 
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Hades like other mortals, and was there seen by 
Ulysses, a gigantic shadow * driving the wild beasts 
together over the mead of asphodel, the very beasts 
which he himself had slain on the lonely hills, with 
a strong mace all of bronze in his hand, that is 
ever unbroken/ ' His stellar connexion is treated as 
a fact apart The poet does not appear to feel any 
need of bringing it into harmony with the Odyssean 
vision. 

The brightest star in the heavens is termed by 
Homer the * dog of Orion/ The name Seirio$ (signi- 
ficant of sparkling), makes its dilmt in the verses of 
Hesiod. To the singer of the Iliad the dog-star is 
a sign of fear, its rising giving presage to ' wretched 
mortals' of the intolerable, feverish blaze of late 
summer (oporit). The deadly gleam of its rays hence 
served the more appropriately to exemplify the lustre 
of havoc-dealing weapons. Diomed, Hector, Achilles, 
* all fumish'd, all in arms,' are compared in turn, by 
way of prelude to an ' aristeia,* or culminating epoch 
of distinction in battle, to the same brilliant but bale- 
ful object. Glimmering fitfully across clouds, it not 
inaptly typifies the evanescent light of the Trojan 
hero's fortunes, no less than the Hashing of his 
armour, as he moves restlessly to and (ra* Of Achilles 
it is said : 

Him th« old man Priam first beheld, as he sped aeiost the 
plain, biasing as (he siar that comeih forth at harvest-time, and 
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pbin teen hit njs thine iurth amid Um host of stan in the 
dartneee of nii^ft, the star whoee name men eall Orion's Dog. 
Brighieet of all ia he, yet for an evil sign ia he set, and hringeth 
mneh fever upon hapless men. Even so on Achilles* breast the 
bronae Reamed aa he ran.' 

In tbo corresponding passage relating to Diomed 
(y. 4-7)9 ^^^ naive literalness vrith which the 'batbu 
of Ocean ' are thought of is conveyed by the hint 
that the star shone at rising with increased brilliancy 
through having newly washed in them. 

Abnormal celestial appearances are scarcely noticed 
in the Homeric poems. Certain portentous darknesses, 
reinforcing the solemnity of crises of battle, or im- 
pending doom,' are much too vaguely defined to be 
treated as indexes to natural phenomena of any kind. 
Nevertheless, Professor Stockwell finds that, by a 
curious coincidence, Ajax's Prayer to Father Zeus for 
death—if death was decreed — in the light, mi^ht very 
well have been uttered during a total eclipse of the 
sun, the lunar shadow having passed centrally over 
the Hellespont at 2 h. 21 min. p.m. on August 28, 1184 
D.C.' Comets, however, have left not even the suspi- 
cion of a trace in these early songs ; nor do they em* 
body any tradition of a star shower, or of a display 
of Northern Lights. The rain of blood, by which 
Zeus presaged and celebrated the death of Sarpedon,^ 

* Jliad, xiii. 2MI2. 

« Iliad, XT. 668 ; zvii. 866 ; Ody$$ey, xx. 8M. 
' A^lrcnomkal Journal, Nos. 2!M), 231. 

* niad, XTi. 459 ; also xi. 63. 
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mighty it is true, be thought to embody a reminiscence 
of a crimson aurora, frequently, in early times, chroni- 
cled under that form; but the portent indicated is 
more probably an actual shower of rain tinged red by 
a microscopic algii. An unmistakable meteor, how- 
ever, furnishes one of the glowing similes of the 
Iliad. By its help the irresistible swiftness and un- 
expectedness of Athene's descent from Olympus to 
the Scamandrian plain are illustrated. 

Even as the son of Kronos the crooked ooiineellor eendeth * 
Btor,^ a portent for mariners or a wide host of men, bright sliiii- 
ing, and therefrom are soattered sparks in maltitnde; even in 
such guise sped Pallas Athene to earth, and leapt into their 
midst.* 

In the Homeric verses the Milky Way — the * path 
of souls' of pruirie-roviiiK Incliaiis, tlie mediaeval 
'way of pilgrimage*'* — linds no place. Yet its con- 
HpicuouHiiesH, as Koon acrosH our misty air, gives an 
imperfect idea of thu lustre with which it spans the 
translucent vault which drew the wondering gaze of 
the Achiean bard. 

The point of most significance ai)oat Homer's 
scanty astronomical notions is that they were of home 
growtli. They are precisely such as would arise 
among a people in an incipient stage of civilisation^ 
simple, direct, and childlike in their mode of regard* 

« niad, iT. 7&-70. 

* To Compostella. The popular Genuan name for the Hilkj 
Way is stiU Jdkobi$tra$9et while the three stars of Orion*s belt an 
designated, io the •ame eonnexion, JakoU$tab, staff of St James. 
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ing natoral pheDomena, yet incapable of fomiding 
uxNm them any dose or oonneGted reasoning. Of 
Oriental mystieism there is not a Testige* No oeoolt 
iT>Hft^»M»^ rain from the sky. Not so maeh as a 
sqiiare inch of foondation is laid for the astrological 
saperstmctnre. It is tme that Sirios isa 'baleful 
star*; bat it is in the sense of being a harbinger of 
hot weather. Possibly, or probably, it is i*egarded 
as a concomitant caose, no less than as a sign of 
the Aogost droughts ; indeed the pott hoc and the 
propUr hoe were, in those ages, not easily sepa- 
rable; the eflbct, however, in any caso, was purely 
physical, and so unfit to become tiio starting-ix)iiit of 
a superstition. 

The Homeric names of the stars, too, betray com- 
mon reminiscences rather than foreign intercoui*se. 
They are all eitlicr native, or naturalised on Greek 
Boil. Tlie transplanted fable of Orion has taken root 
and flourished there. Tlie cosmoiK)litan Boar is 
known by her familiar Greek name. Bootes is a 
Greek husbandman, variously identified with Areas, 
son of Callisto, or with Icarus, the luckless manda- 
tory of Dionysus. The Pleiades and the Hyades are 
intelligibly designated in Greek. The former word is 
usually derived from jUem^ to soil ; the heliacal rising 
of the ' tangled * stars in the middle of May having 
served, from the time of Hesiod, to mark the opening 
of the season safe for navigation, and their cosmical 
setting, at the end of October, its close. But this 
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etymology was most likely an after-thought. Long 
before rules for navigating the ^gean came to be 
formulated, the ' sailing-stars ' must have been desig- 
nated by name amongst the Achfcan tribes. Besides, 
Homer is ignorant of any such association. Now in 
Arabic the Pleiades are called EtJi Thuraiydf from 
tJienca, copious, abundant. The meaning conveyed is 
that of many gathered into a small space ; and it is 
quite similar to that of the Biblical kimalif a near 
connexion of the Assyrian kimtu^ family.^ Analogy, 
then, almost irresistibly points to the interpretation 
of Pleiades by the Greek pleione», many, or jifetot, 
full; giving to the term, in either case, the obvious 
signification of a * cluster.' 

Of the Hyades, similarly, the * rainy ' association 
seems somewhat ftir-fotched. They riso and set re- 
spectively about four days later than the Pleiiules ; so 
that, as prognostics of the seasons, it would be diffi- 
cult to draw a permanent distinction between the two 
groups ; yet one was traditionally held to bring fair, 
the other foul weather. There can be little doubt 
that an etymological confusion lay at the bottom of 
this inconsistency. * To rain,' in Greek is huein; but 
hu$ (cognate with ' sow ') means a ' pig.' Moreover, 
in old Latin, the Hyades were called SticuUe (' little 
pigs ') ; although the misapprehension which he sup- 
posed to be betrayed by the term was rebuked by 

' B. Brown, Phainomena of Araiui^ p. 9 ; DeliUsoh, Thi Hebftw 
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Cicero.' Possibly the misapi)rehension was the other 
irmy. Ik is quite likely that * SucnbB ' preserved the 
origiiisl meaning of ' Hyades,' and that the pluvious 
derivation was invented at a later time, when the 
eoneeption of the seven stars in the head of the Boll 
as a * litter of pigs ' had come to appear incongruous 
and inelegant. It has, nevertheless, just that charac- 
ter of nalteti which stamps it as authentic. Witness 
tlie popular names of the Bi8ter-groui> — the widely- 
di£Fused Mien and chickens,' Sancho Pansa's Mas 
aiete cidirillas,* met and discoursed with during 
his famous aerial voyage on the back of Clavilefio, 
the Sicilian 'seven dovelets,'— all designating the 
Pleiades. Still more to the i)uri)ose is the Anglo- 
Saxon * boar-throng/ which, by w haphazard identifi- 
cation, has been translated as Orion, but which 
Grimm, on better grounds, suggests may really apply 
to the Hyodes.' It is scarcely credible that any other 
constellation can be indicated by a term so mani- 
festly reproducing the ' Suculfe' of Latin and Sabine 
husbandmen. 

The Homeric scheme of the heavens, then (such 
as it is), was produced at home. No ptellar lore had 
as yet been imported from abroad. An original com- 
munity of ideas is just traceable in the names of some 
of the stars ; that is all. The epoch of instruction by 
more learned neighbours was still to come. The Signs 

 D€ Naiurd Deorum, lib. ii. cap. 48. 

* T^hmU Mythology (SUUylnrMii), vol iL p. 729. 
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of the Zodiac were certainly unknown to Homer, yet 
their shining array had been marshalled from the 
banks of the Euphrates at least 2000 years before 
the commencement of the Christian era. Their intro- 
duction into Greece is attributed to Cleostratus of 
Tenedosy near, or shortly after, the end of the sixth 
century b.g. By that time, too, acquaintance had 
been made with the ' Phoenician * constellation of the 
Lesser Bear, and with the wanderings of the planets. 
Astronomical communications, in fact, began to pour 
into Hellas from Egypt, Babylonia, and Phoenicia 
about the seventh century b.o. Now, if there were 
any reasonable doubt that ' blind Mclesigenes ' lived 
at a period anterior to this, it would be removed by 
the consideration of what he lets fall about the 
heavenly bodies. For, though he might have ignored 
formal astronomy, he could not have remained un* 
conscious of such striking and popular facts as the 
identity of Hesperus and Phosphorus, the Sidonian 
pilots' direction of their course by the ' Cynosure,' or 
the mapping-out of the sun's path among the stars 
by a series of luminous figures of beasts and men. 

Thus the hypothesis of a late origin for the Iliad 
and Odyssey is negatived by the astronomical igno- 
rance betrayed in them. It has, however, gradations ; 
whence some hints as to the relative age of the two 
epics may be derived. The differences between them 
in this respect are, it is true, small, and they both 
stand approximately on the same astronomical level 
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with the poems of Heeiod. Tet an attentive etudy of 
what th^ have to teU us about the etara affords some 
grmmds for plaeing the Oiad, the Odyssey, and 
the Works and Days in a descending series as to 
time. 

In the first pbce, the division of the.month into 
three periods of ten days each is unknown in the 
niad, is barely hinted at in the Odyssey, but is 
broufl^t into detailed notice in the Hesiodic calendar. 
Further, the ' turning-points of the sun ' are unmen- 
tiooed in the Iliad, but serve in the Odyssey, by 
their position on the horison, to indicate direction ; 
while the winter solstice figures as a well-marked 
epoch in the Works and Days. Hesiod, moreover, 
designates the dog-star (not expressly mentioned in 
the Odyssqr) by a name of which the author of the 
niad was certainly ignorant. Besides which an 
additional constellation (Bootes) to those named in 
the niad appears in the Odyssey and the Works 
and Days; whUe the title 'Hyperion,' applied sub- 
stantively to the sun in the Odyssey, is used only 
acyectivally in the Iliad. Finally, stellar mythology 
begins with Hesiod ; Homer (whether the lUadic or 
the Odyssean) takes the names of the stars as be finds 
them, without seeking to connect them with any sub« 
lunary occurrences. 

To be sure, differences of place and purpose mi^t 
aooount for some of these discrepancies, yet their 
eumulative effect in fixing relative epochs is consider* 
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able ; and, even apart from chronology, it is some- 
thing to look towards the skies with the * most high 
poeti' and to retrace, with the aid of oar own better 
knowledge, the simple meanings their glorious aspect 
held for him. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE DOO IN HOMER. 

Two sets of strongly contrasted, nay, one might be- 
forehand Iiave thought mutually exclusive qualities, 
go to make up the canine character. In all ages, and 
amongst all nations, the dog has become a byword for 
its uncleanly habits, disgusting voracity, its quarrel- 
some and aggi'essivo selfishness. The cynic, or ' dog- 
like ' philosopher, is a type of what is unamiable in 
human nature. Growling, snarling, whining, barking, 
snapping and biting, crouching and fawning, consti- 
tute a vocabulary descriptive of canine deportment 
conveying none but repulsive and odious associations. 
Our language pursues the animal through its difiFerent 
varieties and stages of existence in order to find 
varying epithets of contumely and reproach. The 
universal and almost prehistoric term of abuse formed 
by the simple patronymic — so to speak — has lost little 
of its pristine favour, and none of its pristine force ; 
irhile amongst ourselves 'hound/ ' puppy/ .' cur.' 
'whelp/ and 'cub,' come in as harmonics of the 
fundamental note of insult. 
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On the other hand, some millenniums of experi- 
ence have constituted the dog a type of incorruptible 
fidelity, patient abnegation, devoted attachment reach- 
ing unto and beyond the grave. Many animals have 
been made the slaves and victims of man ; some have 
been found capable of becoming his willing allies ; 
none, save the dog, afibrds to his master a true and 
intelligent companionship. Other members of the 
brute creation are subdued by domestication; the 
dog is, it might be said, transfigured by it. A hew 
nature awakes in him. A higher ideal presents itself 

to him. His dormant aiTections are kindled ; his 
latent intelligence develops. The overwhelming 
fascination of humanity submerges his native ignoble 
instincts, evokes virtues which man himself admires 
rather than practises, engages a pathetic confidence, 
inspires an indomitable love« Literature teems with 
instances of canine constancy and self-devotion. The 
long life-iu-death of ' Grey Friars Bobby ' forms no 
prodigy in the history of his race. From the dog of 
Colophon to the dog of Baimsdale, man's four-footed 
friend has been found capable of the supreme sacrifice 
which one living creature can make for another. 
Even in the dim dawnings of ci\dlisation this animal 
was chosen as the symbol of watchful attendance and 
untiring snbordmation. The bright star Sinus, owing 
to its close waiting on the ' giant ' of the skies, was 
from the earliest time known as the * dog of Orion/ 
A brace of hounds typified to the ardent imagination 
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of the Vedie poets the inseparable association with the 
son of the morning and evening twilight, ^schylus 
elevates and enlarges the idea of divine companion- 
ship in the eagle by calling it the ' winged dog of 
Zeos.'^ Gytemnestra, in her hypocritical protesta- 
tions before the elders of Argos, could find no more 
striking image of fidelity than that of a house-dog left 
by its master to guard his hearth and possessions.* 

Two opposing currents of sentiment regarding the 
animal have thus from the first set strongly in — one 
of repulsion verging towards abhorrence, the other 
of sympathy touched by the yearning pity which a 
superior being cannot choose but feel towards an 
inferior laying at his feet the priceless gift of lovo. 
But since his higher qualities develop, as it would 
seem, exclusively under the stimulation of human 
influence, it might have been anticipated, and it is 
actually the case, that in those countries where the 
dog is neglected, he is also despised, as by an in- 
evitable reaction it must follow that where he is 
despised, he will also be neglected. It is accordingly 
among peoples whose pursuits repel his co-operation 
that the sinister view prevails, while in hunting and 
pastoral regions his credit grows as his faculties are 
cultivated, and from the minister and delegate, he 
creeps by insensible gi*adations into the place of 
canine beatitude as the friend of man. The attitude 

' Agamimnont 138 ; uid Prom$Umu, 1057. * Affomtmncn, 620. 
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of repulsion is, as is well known, general amongst 
Mahometan i)opnlations, and may be described—* 
although with notable exceptions, such as of the 
ancient Egyptians and Assyrians, the modem Parsees 
and Japanese — as the Oriental position towards the 
species; while a benevolent sentiment is, on the 
whole, characteristic of Western nations. 

Now each of these opi)osite views is strongly and 
characteristically represented in the Homeric poems ; 
represented not as the mere reflection of a popular 
instinct, but with a certam ardom* of personal feeling 
which now and again seems for a moment to draw 
back the veil of epic impersonality from before the 
living face of the poet. To the bigoted believers in 
an indivisible Homer the tstct is, no doubt, of most 
perplexing imi)ort, and we leave them to account for 
it as best they may; but to impartial inquirers it 
affords at once a clue and an illumination. For the 
Epic of Troy is not more sharply characterised by 
canme antipathy than the Song of Ulysses by camne 
sympathy ; while, to enhance the contrast, disliko 
to the dog is most remarkably associated with a vivid 
and untu'iug enthusiasm for the horse ; ' and deep 
feeling for the dog with com^uirative indifference to 
the ecjuine race. More effectually than the most 
elaborate arguments of the Separatists, this innate 
disparity of sentiment appears to shiver the long con- 
tested unity of Homeric authorship. 

To descend, however, to particulars. Homeric 
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dogB may be diTidad into toar oai^p>rie8. (1) Dof^ 
vwdinthecluwe; (S)Bhepherdi'doga; (8) vateb-dogs . 
andhonw-dogs; (4) acavenger dogs. Iathelliad,the 
fint two cl— Bee ooeor mddentalljr only, either by way ' 
of inoBtratirai or in the oourse of some eiMWdieal 
DarratiTe, meh as that of the Calydonian boar-hmit 
in the Ninth Book. The plaatie cdrcamference of the 
Shield of Aebillee inelndes a eameo of dog- life ; bat it 
ii notioaable that the position there assigned to the 
animal ii of a somewhat igaominioas character, and 
is indicated witli a perceptible toach of contempt. 
The scene is depicted in the following lines i — 

Of atimi^t-bom'd utile too * bard wu gnv'm 

Of gold uid till tlio liaifon »I1 wen wroiiffht ; 

Tbey to the pMtara from the okttle-yeid, 

AVitli gentle lowiiigi, liy k Imbbliiifc etreaii), 

Vliere iiuiv'niii; ruad-lmla ruHtletl, aluwly niuved. 

Fvitr Roldeu vliopherda wKlk'J LshiiIo llie herd, 

'By nuie awift Hofpt attended ; thou otuiil 

nie fimiBfMt hdfen ^iruii; two lion* fieroe 

Upon the lordly bull ; he, beUowiiig loiul, 

Wm dngg'd alviig. hy dugi mad yuulhe pnrtuM. 

The toogb btdl'a hide they tore, and gorging lapp'd 

^i' inteetinee *nd d«rk blood ; with vain ettempl 

The ber^emen ibllowing eloaely, to th' attaek 

Cheer'd tlieir iwifk dogi ; theea ihimn'd the liooe' jaws, 

And eloM Moond thtni baying, held alooH' 

It can scarce^ be maintained that a lover of the 

• Iliai, stllL ATS-Se (Lord Derby'* tmulation). For illo«tra> 
tioM diawn btm tbe dog'a lutinoUTa Imi el the lion, aee alw t. 
«7«; BTiL «i-«7. 
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species would have selected the incident for typical 
representation in his great world-picture. 

The direct Uiadic references to dogs, on the other 
hand, show clearly that they were domesticated in 
Troy, that they lived in the tents of the Ach»an chiefs, 
(probably with a guarding office), and that they 
roamed the camp, devouring offal, and hideously con- 
tending with vultures and other feathered rivals for 
the human remains left unburied on the field of 
battle. The circumstance that in this revolting caiNi- 

I city they were predominantly present to the mind of 
the poet unveils the secret of his profound aversion. 
Not as the humble and faithful minister of man, 

i hearkening to his voice, hanging on his looks, holding 
his hfe at a pin*s fee in comparison with his service, 
the author of the- Iliad conceived of the dog ; but as a 
filthy and bloodthirsty beast of prey, the foul outrager 
of the sanctities of death, the ravenous and undis- 
criminating violator of the precious casket of tlie 
human soul. In the tragic appeal of Priam to Hector 
as he awaits the onslaught of Achilles beneath the 
walls of Troy, this aversion touches its darkest depth, 
and obtains an almost savage completeness of expres- 
sion. Anticipating the imminent catastrophe of his 
house and kingdom, the despairing old man thus 
portrays his own approaching doom — 

Me last, when by some (beman*« eiroke or thniel 
The spirit from these feeble limbs is driv*o, 
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Iwitirte dogi iImJI t—r >l mj own door; 
TIm do0i my omto hai rMr'd* m j taUe fed. 
. Tho giMMwlJMM of luy galas ■hall lap my Mood, 
And ersTO and maddon, orouehiiig in the poreh.' 



Is it eredible that the letame mind whioh was 
capable of conjuring ap this abhorrent vision should 
have conceived the pathetic picture of the faithful 
hound in the Odyssey ? Nor can there be found, in 
the wide range of the great Ilian epic, a single passage 
inconsistent in spirit with the lines cited above. 
Throughout its cantos, in which the usefulness of the 
animal is nevertheless amply recognised, and his 
peculiarities sketched with graphic power, and truth- 
fulness, runs, like a dark thread, the remembrance of 
his hateful office as the inflictor of the last and most 
atrocious insult ui)on 'miserable humanity.' ' One 
of the leading * motives * of the poem is, indeed, the 
fiite of the body after death. Tho oveimastering im- 
portance attached to its honourable interment foims 
tho hinge upon which a considerable portion of the 
action turns. The dread of its desecration continu- 
ally haunts the imagination of the poet, and broods 
iiliko ovur the nuiii)iii*tH of Ilium and tliu touts of 
Greece. From the first lines almost to Ihu last tho 
loathsome processes of canine sepulture stand out as 
the direst result of defeat— the crowning terror of 
death. Among the disastrous effects of the wrath of 
Achilles foreshadowed in the opening invocation, the 

• Book xxiL ea.71. (AaUior.) • Book zziL 76. 
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visible and tangible horror is afforded by ' devoaring 
dogs and hungry yultores * exercising their revolting 
function on the corpses of the slain ; before the dying 
eyes of Hector rises, like a nightmare, the horrible 
anticipation of becoming the prey of * Achiean hounds/ ' 
while his fierce adversary refuses to impair the gloomy 
perfection of his vengeance by remitting that supreme 
penalty ; ' next to the honours of his funeral-pyre, 
the chiefest consolation offered to the Shade of Patro- 
dus is the promise to make the body of his slayer 
food for curs ; ' in her despair, Hecuba shrieks that 
she brought forth her son to 'glut swift- footed dogs,*^ 
and bids Priam not seek to avert the abhorred doom. 
These instances, which it would be easy to multiply, 
are unmodified by a solitary expression of tenderness 
towards canine nature, or a single example of canine 
affection towards man. 

It is true that a different view has been advocated 
by Sir William Geddes, who, in his valuable work, 
* The Problem of the Homeric Poems,' first dwelt in 
detail on the contrasted treatment of the horse and 
dog in those early epics. He did not, however, stop 
there. A theory, designed to solve the secular puzzle 
of Homeric authorship, had presented itself to him, 
and demanded for its support a somewhat complex 
marshalling of facts. His contention was briefly 
this :— that the Odyssey, witli the ten books of the 

> IKad, ziiL 889. 'A. 848. 

• Ih. uiii. 188, * Jb. «xiT. 211. 
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nisd ' ampaUted l^ Mr. Grote's eritical knjfe from 
iha tnuik of a rapposed primitive Achilleidy are the 
work of one and the same anthori an Ionian of Asia 
IGnor, to whom the venerable name of Homer pro- 
perly belongs ; while the fourteen books constitating 
the nndeus and main sabstanee of our Iliad are 
abandoned to an unknown Thessalian bard. He has 
not, indeed, snooeeded in engaging on his side the 
general opinion of the learned, yet it cannot be denied 
that his ingenious and patient analysis of the Homeric 
texts has served to develop some highly suggestive 
minor points. The validity of his main argument 
obviously depends, in the first placCi upon the dis- 
covery of striking correspondences between the 
Odyssey and the non-Achillean cantos of the Iliad ; 
in the second, upon the exposure of irreconcilable dis- 
crepancies between the Odyssey and the Grotean 
Achilleid. But the attempt is really hopeless to 
transplant the canine sympathy manifest in the 
Odyssey to any part of the Iliad, or to localise in 
any jMirticular section of the Iliad the equine sympa- 
thies displayed throughout the many-coloured tissue 
of its composition. 

Everywhere alike enthusiasm for the horse is 
evoked, vividly and spontaneously, on all suitable 
occasions. Ardent admiration is uniformly bestowed 
upon his powers and faculties. He is nowhere passed 

 TbeM m Booki IL to Tli. inolotiire, ix. z. tziiL and zzIt. Tbt 
Achilleid Ihiit eontitto of Booki i. Tiu. and si.-uii. • 
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by with indifferenee. The verses glow with a kind of 
rapture of enjoyment that describe his strength and 
beauty, his eager spirit and fine nervous organisation, 
his intelligent and disinterested participation in human 
struggles and triumphs. In the region of tlie Iliad 
claimed for the Odysscan Homer, it suffices to point 
to the episode of the capture by Diomed and Sthene- 
lus of the divinely-descended steeds of Mnees ; ^ to 
the careful provision of ambrosial forage for the 
horses of Herd along the shores of Simoeis ; * to the 
resplendent simile of Book vi. ;' to the gleeful seal 
with which Odysseus and Diomed secure, as the fruit 
and crown of their nocturnal expedition, the milk- 
white coursers of Rhesus ; ^ to the living fervour im- 
ported into the chariot-race at the funeral games of 
Patroclus ; to the tender pathos with which Achilles 
describes the grief of his immortal horses for their 
well-loved charioteer.^ The enumeration of similar 
examples from non-Achillean cantos might bo carried 
much further, but where is the use of 'breaking in an 
open door * ? The evidence is overwhelming as to 
homogeneity of sentiment, in this important respect, 
through the entire Iliad. If more than one author 
was concerned in its production, the coadjutors were 
at least unanimous in their glowing admiration for 
the heroic animal of battle. 



• Iliad, T. 467. • 76. 775-77. 

\ ' This boerUinl J original 10 book Ti. II oomet in u an AwkwMd 

at XT. ses. 
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Nor Mn the awroh, in the eame ten cantoe, for 
indicktioiu of a sympaihetifl Eaeling towerda the dog 
eonamant to that displayed in the Odjrsaey, be pro* 
nooneed saceeesftiL Certainly mneh atrees cannot be 
laid, for the porpoee, opon the striking passage in the 
Twenty-third Book, descriptive of the cremation of 
PatRNhu; yet it makes the nearest dieooverable 
ap^oaeh to the desired significance. It mns as 
fallows in Lord Derby's translation : 

A Iiiinjnd btt Moh wkj the; bnllt th« pTra, 
And oa Dm Mimmit, nnowmf, Uld the daad. 
Tbm mao7 a diMp uid many a ilow-pac'd ox 
Tbaj flftj'd and droM'd around the fhn'ral pjn j 
Of ill tha baarta Aohillai took the &t, 
And coforod o'or llio dood from head to loot,' 
And ba^t'd the elanf^ter'd mreaMe around ; 
ThMi jara of honey plae'd, tuid fragrant oil*, 
Resting npon tlie eonch ; next, groanhig loud, 
Four pow'rfnl hone* on the pjra he threw ; 
Then, of ntaie ' dofte that at their maatar'e board 
Had fed, be ilanghter'd two npon hie pyra ; 
Laet, with the sword, by eril eounael eway'd, 
Twelre noble yonthi he ilow, the ioni of Tray. 
The fire'e devouring might he then ^tplied, 
And, groaning, on hi* lov'd companion coU'd.* 

These sanguinary rites have been thought to 
afEord proof that canine companionship was necessary 

 The nnmber xtM ii eniloud; aMoeiaUd with the eanlne qMolee. 
The berdaroen'i pack on the Shield el AchiUei eooiliti ot nJM*, 
MMU were the doge ot Patroolui ; and we learn from Ur. Blohardaon 
(i>aft: (Mr Origin and Varietiet, p. S7), that Fingal k^ hhu 
gnat dege, and dtee emaUe 
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to the happiness of a Greek hero in the other world. 
For, amongst rude peoples, from Uie Sqrthians of 
Herodotos* to the Indians of Patagonia, such sacri- 
fices have been a common mode of testifying respect 
to the dead. And it may readily be admitted that 
their originally inspiring idea was that of continued 
association after death with the objects most valned 
in life. Bat such an idea appears to have been very 
remotely, if at all, present to the mind of our 
poot. The Ohost of Patroclus, at any rate, though 
sufficiently communicative, expresses no desire for 
canine, equine, bovine, or ovine society, although 
specimens of all four species were immolated in its 
honour. Tlio purpoHo of Achilluu iu iuHtiluiuig the 
ghastly solemnity was, as he himself expressed it. 

That with provision meet the dead may pasi 
Down to the reahns of night.' 

But the motives that crowded upon his fierce soul 
were probably in truth- as multitudinous as the waved 
of passion which rolled over it. He desired to appease 
the parted spirit of his friend with a sacrifice match- ' 
ing his own pride and the extent of his bereavement. 
Still more, he sought to glut his vengeance, and allay, 
if possible, the intolerable imngs of his grief. He 
perhaps dimly imaged to himself a pompous funeral 
throng accompanying the beloved soul even to the 
gates of Hades, provision for the way being supplied 

* Book It. 71, 73. ' Oaddes, ProhUm, Ae., p. 937. 
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bj Iho flash iof iheep «id ozeiii sa eeoort by hones 
and dogs, wUb sn sir of i^oomy triamph was im- 
parted to the shadowy processkm by the hostile 
pteseiiee of outraged and indignant homan shades. A 
simihur eeramony was pat in praotioe, by comparison 
reeentty, m Lithaania. ^When the still pagan Grand 
Duke Gcdimin died in 1841, his body was laid on 
a pyxe and homed with two hounds, two fsloons, 
his horse saddled and still living, and a Csyonrite 
senraat" Bnt here the disembodied company was 
altogether friendly, and may have beeA thought of 
as wiDtn^^ P^yins ^ ^^ tribute of homage to their 
lord. 

The information is in any case worth haying that 
F^itrodus, like Priam, kept a number of * table-dogs/ 
whoee presence doubtless contributed in some degree 
to the statdiness of his surroundings. It is, however, 
ffiven casually, without a word of comment, as if the 
bard instinctively shrank from dwelling on the inti- 
mate personal relations of the animal to man. The 
son of Mencetius had a gentie soul, and we cannot 
doubt, although no hint of such affection is communi- 
cated, that he loved his dogs, and was loved by them. 
Of the horses accustomed to his guidance — the im- 
mortal pair of Achilles — we indeed hear how they 
stood, day after day, with drooping heads and silken 
manes sweeping the ground, in sorrow for his and 
their lost friend ; but no dog is permitted to whine 
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his sense of bereayement bedde Uie body of Pibtroelas ; 
no dog misses the vanished caress of his master^s 
hand; no dog crouches beside Achilles in his soli- 
tude, or offers to his unsurpassed grief the dumb and 
wistful consolation of his sympathy. The privilege 
of sharing the sorrows, as of winning the applause of 
humanity, is, in the Iliad, reserved exclusively for the 
equine race. 

Turning to the Odyssey, we find ourselves in a 
changed world. Ships have here become the 'chariots 
of the sea ' ; ' navigation usurps the honour and in- 
terest of charioteering ; a favourable breese imparts 
the cheering sense of companionship felt by a practised 
rider with his trusty steed. The scenery on shore 
leaves this sentiment undibturbed. Bocky Ithaca, 
Telemachus informs Menelaus,' contains neither wide 
tracks for chariot-driving, nor deep meadows for 
horse-pasture ; it is a goat-feeding land, though more 
beautiful, to his mind, in its ruggedness than even 
the * spacious plain ' of Sparta, with its rich fields 
of lotus-grass, its sedgy flats, its waving tracts of 
* white barley,* wheat, and spelt. A suitable habitat 
is thus, in his native island, wanting for the horse, 
who is accordingly relegated to an obscure comer 
of the stage, while the foreground of animal life is 
occupied by his less imposing rival in the regard of 
knan. The dog is, in fact, the characteristic and con* 

 Ody$ieyf iv. 70S ; of. GocUIm, Probicmh ^^ P« Sl^ 
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spicnoiiB animal of the Odyssey, an the horse is of the 
Iliad. XanthoB and BaiinSi the wind-begotten steeds 
bestowed by Poseidon upon the sire of Achilles, who 
own the sorrowful human gift of tears, and the super- 
haman gift of prophetic speedi, ture rephiced ^ by the 
m<HPe homely, but not less pathetic, figure of Argus, 
the dog of Odysseus, whose fidelity through a score ol 
years we feel to be no poetical fiction, but simply a 
poetical enhancement of a familiar fact. Canine 
society is, indeed, placed by the author of the Odyssey 
on a higher level than it occupies, perhaps, in any 
other work of the imagination. When Telemachus, 
starting into sudden manhood under the tutelage of 
Athene, goes forth to lay his wrongs before the first 
Assembly convened in Ithaca since his father's ' hollow 
ships * sailed for Troy, we are told that he carried in 
, his hand a brazen spear, and that the goddess poured 
out upon him' a divine radiance of beauty such that 
the people marvelled as they gazed on him. But the 
most singular and significant part of the description 
lies in the statement (thrice repeated on similar 
occasions *) that he went * not alone ; two swift-footed 
dogs followed him.' Alone indeed he was, as far as 
human companionship was concerned — a helpless 
youth, isolated and indignant in the midst of a riotous 
and overbearing crew, intent not less upon wasting 
his substance than upon wooing his unwidowed 

* UahtMj, Social Li/$ in €huc$, pp. 57, 68. 

• 0d9999^, U. 11; XTiL es ; zz. 146. 
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mother. Comrmde or attendaDt he had none, bat 
instead of both, a pair of fiHir-fiooted sympiUfaiaerB^ 
eridently regarded as adding dignitj to his appear- 
aiiee in public, as well as imparting the strengthening 
consciousness of social support The eoiyunetion, as 
llr. Maha£^ well remarks, shows an intense appro* 
ciation of dog-nature. 

In the cottage of Eumasus the swineherd, Odysseos, 
disguised as a beggar, weary with long wanderings, a 
stranger in peril of his life in his own islet-kingdom, 
finds his first hospitable refuge. Here again we are 
met by graphic and frequent sketches of canine 
manners and cliaracter. In the office of guarding 
and governing the OCO porkers composing his herd, 
Eunueus had the aid of four dogs reared by himself. 
They were large and fierce, * like wild beasts ' ; ^ but 
the savage instincts even of these lialf-reclaimed 
creatures are discovered to be directed towards duty, 
to be subdued by afiection, nay, to be elevated by a 
touch of 8ui)erBen8ual awe. If they erred, it was by 
excess of zeal in the cause of law and order. For 
when Odysseus (it must be remembered, in extremely 
disreputable guise) approached the thorn-liedged en- 
closure, they sot upon him together, barking furiously, 
and threatening to teoi* him to pieces on the spot. 
He hod not, however, edged his way between Scylla 
and Oharybdis to perish thus ingloriously. With 

* OdyiMy, xiv. 21. 
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unfailing presence of mind he instantly took up an 
attitude of non-resistanco, stood still and laid aside 
his staff. This passivity doubtless produced some 
hesitation on the part of his assailants, for when the 
swineherd hurried out to the rescue, he was still un- 
hurt. No small amount of compulsion, both moral 
and physical— exerted by means of objurgatory re- 
monstrance, coupled with plentiful stone-pelting — 
was, however, required to calm the ardour of such 
impetuous allies. 

Nevertheless, their ferocity is represented as far 
from undiscriminating. It is, in fact, strictly limited 
by their official responsibilities. They know how to 
suit their address to their company, from an Olym- 
pian denizen to a homeless tramp, and get unexpected 
opportunities of displaying these social accomplish- 
ments. For the rustic dwelling of Eumaius becomes 
a rendezvous for the ])rincipal personages of the 
story, and the demeanour of the four dogs is a lead- 
ing incident, carefully recorded, connected with the 
arrival of each. We have just seen what an obstre- 
perous reception they gave to the disguised king of 
Ithaca. Telemachus, on the other hand, they rushed 
to welcome, fawning and wagging their tails mthaut 
barking,^ as that quick-witted vagrant, whose arrival 
had preceded his, was the first to observe. But 
when Athene visited the farm for the purpose of 
bringing about the recognition of the father by the 
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Bon, which was the first step towards retribution 
uiK)n their common enemies, while Tdomachus re- 
mained unconscious of her presence — * for not to all 
do the gods manifest themselves openly * — it is said, 
with a very remarkable coupling of man and beast, 
that * Odysseus and the dogs saw her ' ; ^ and the 
mysterious sense of the supernatural attributed in 
much folklore to the canine species found vent in 
whimperings of fear and panic-stricken withdrawal. 

We are next transported to the scene of the revel- 
lings of the Suitors, and the fortitude of Penelope. 
The sight of the once familiar turreted enclosure of 
his palace, and the sound of the well-remembered 
voice and lyre of the minstrel Phemius, proclaiming 
the progress of the festivities, all but overturned the 
equanimity of the counterfeit mendicant. His prac- 
tised powers of dissimulation, however, came to his 
aid ; and grasping the hand of his unsuspecting re- 
tainer, he brought, with a cunningly devised speech, 
his tell-tale emotion into harmony with his assumed 
character. They advanced to tlie threshold, and there, 
on a dung-heap, half devoured with insect parasites, 
lay a dog— the dog Argus. But we must allow the 
poet to tell the story in his own way. 

Thui OS they gpake, a dog that lay apart, 
Lifted hie head, and pricked hie liet*ning ean, 
Argue, whom eret Odyeeeoe patient bred, 
Bat me of him had none ; kat ere that day, 



' Ody9uy% zvi. 162. 
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He failed for sacred Troy ; and other men 
' Had trained and led him forth o*er field and foil, 
To efaaae wild goaie, hares, and the prioket deer. 
But DOW, his master gone, in fool neglect, 
On dung of ox and mole he made his couch ; 
Fattening manure, heaped at the palace-gate. 
Till spread to enrich Odysseus* wide domain ; 
Thus stretched, with vermin swarming, Argus lay. 
But when he saw Odysseus close i^proach, - 
He knew, and wagged his tail, and dropped his ears, 
Tet could not rise to fown upon his lord. 
Who paused, and stood, and hrushed aside a tear. 
Hiding his grief. Then thus with crafty speech : 
* EunuDUs, sure His wonder in such plight 
To see this dog, of goodly form and limbs ; 
But teU me did his fleetness match his shape. 
Or was he such as, reared for pride and show, 
InaetiTc at their masters* tables feed ? * 
Eumicus heard, and quickly made reply : 
' To one who perished in a distant land 
This dog belongs. But couldst thou see him now 
Buch as Odysseus left him, bound for Troy, 
Thou well miKht*8t wonder at his strength and speed. 
*Mid the deep thickets of the forest glades. 
No game escaped his swift pursuing feet, 
Nor hound could match his prowess in the chace. 
But now his days are evil, since his lord 
Is dead, and careless women hoed him not. 
For when the master's hand no longer rules, 
Servants no longer work in order due. 
Full half the virtue leaves the man condemned 
By wide-eyed Zeus to drag the servile chain.* 
Thus as he spake, he crossed the stately hall. 
And took his place amidst the suitors* train. 
But Argus died ; for dark domu ravished him, 
Odysseus after twenty years.' 



(>dy$$$y, zviL 200^27 (Author's translation). 
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Sorely — even thus inadequately rendered — the 
meet poignantly pathetic narrative of dog-life in 
literature 1 The hero, returning after a generation 
of absence, in a disguise impenetrable to son, ser- 
vants, nay to the wife of his bosom, is recognised by 
one solitary living creature, a dog. And to this 
faithful animal, unforgetting in his forlorn decrepi- 
tude, whose affectionate gestures form his only wel- 
come to the home now occupied by unscrupulous 
foes, ready to take his life at the first hint of his 
identity, he is obliged to refuse a stroke of his hand, 
or so much as a glance of his eye, to soothe the fatal 
spasm of his joy. A case that might well draw a 
tear, even from the much-enduring son of Laertes. 

It has not escaped the acumen of Sir William 
Geddes ^ that the compliment of an individual name 
is, in the Iliad, paid exclusively amongst the brute 
creation to horses ; in the Odyssey (setting aside the 
mythical coursers of the Dawn, Book xxiii. 246) to a 
single dog. Now this may at first sight seem to be a 
trifling point; but a very little consideration will 
suffice to show its significance. To the author of the 
Odyssey, at least, the imposition, or evep the dis- 
closure of a name, was a matter clothed with a cer- 
tain solemn importance. ' He lets us know how and 
why his hero came to be called ^Odysseus,* and 
furnishes us, to the best of his abihty, with an 

 ProMem of th$ Homeric Poefm, p. 218. 
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e^Tindlbgiosl interpretation of that ill-omened title.* 
How distinetiiFely human a thing it is to have a 
name we are made to fed when Aleinoos oo^jnres 
his mysterions guest to reveal the deidgnation by 
which he is known to his parents, feUow-dtixens, and 
countrymen, ' since no man, good or bad, is anony- 
mous*!* And the reply is couched in an earnest 
and exalted strain, conveying at once the extent of 
the trust reposed, and the momentousness of the 
revelation granted — 

Ul jw ei, from LttArtM tpnuig, am I, 
Yen*d in the wflei of men, and fiun*d afar.' 

Tlie same scene, thrown into a grotesque form, is 
repeated in the cave of Polyphemus, where the up- 
shot of the adventure depends wholly upon the pru- 
dence of the storm-tossed chieftain in responding to 
the monster's vinous enthusiasm with the mock dis- 
closure of a no-name. 

These illustrations help to make it plain that, in 
assigning to brutes individual appellations, we bestow 
upon them something essentially human, which they 
have not, and cannot have of themselves, but which 
marks their share in human interests, and their 
daim on human sympathy. So accurately is this 
true, that a table showing the relative frequency 
of individual nomenclature for different animals in 
various countries would assuredly, on the strength 



* Od^9$«lf, xix. 4091. 
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of that fact alone, set forth their relative position in 
the estimation of man. 

The dog Argus belonged presumably to the famous 
Molossian breed, the first specimen of which was fabled 
to have been cast in bronze by HephsBstus,' and pre- 
sented by Jupiter to Cephalus, the eponymous ruler of 
the island of Cephallenia. These animals were not 
more remarkable for fierceness than for fidelity. To the 
race were assigned creatures of such evil mythological 
reputation as the voracious hound of Hades, and 
the barking pack of Scylla ; a Molossian sent to 
Alexander was stated to have brought down a lion ; 
while, on the other Iiand, the canine detective of 
Montargis had a rival in the army of Pyrrhus, whose 
funeral pile was signalised by a desperate act of 
canine self-immolation ; and the dog of Eupolis (like* 
wise a Molossian), after having torn to pieces a 
thieving servant, died of grief and voluntary starva- 
tion on the grave of the ^ginetan poet.* These 
qualities are presented and perpetuated in the four 
dogs of Eumaaus and the neglected hound of Odysseus. 

The Homeric poems ignore the varieties of the 
species^ 

Mastiff, greyhoTind, mongrel grim, 
Honnd or spaniel, brach or lym, 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle-taiL 



' From this legend the poet not improbably derived the idea of 
the gold and silver watoh-dogs, framed by Heph«stiis for Aloinons 
Myisey. viL 01-Oi. 

* i^Uan, D$ Natura AnimaUum, rii. 10 ; x. 41. 
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A dog is simply a dog, as a horse is a horse. Bat 
indiTidnal horses are in the Iliad distinguished by 
differences of colour/ while no colour-epithet is any- 
where applied to a dog* It is probablci howeyer, that 
in the shepherd-dogs of Albania an almost perfect 
reproduction of tlio animals dear to the poet is still to 
be found. For in that wild and mountainous region 
the Chaonian or Molossian race is said to survive 
undegenerate, and, judging by the reports of travel- 
lers, its modem representatives preserve the same 
vigilance in duty and alacrity in attack which distin- 
guished the formidable band of the Odyssean swine- 
herd. An English explorer, who had some serious 
encounters with them, has described these fierce pas- 
toral guardians as * varying in colour from dark- 
/ brown to bright dun, their long fur being very soft, 
thick, and glossy. In size they are equal to an 
English mastiff. -They have a long nose, delicate ears 
finely pointed, magnificent tail, legs of a moderate 
length, with a body nicely rounded and compact.'^ 
It is added that they still possess the strength, swift- 
ness, sagacity, and fidelity anciently ascribed to them, 
showing their pedigree to be probably unimpaired. 

The Suliot dog, or German boar-hound, comes 
from the same region, and. has also strong claims to 
the honours of Molossian descent. Some of the breed 
were employed by the Turkish soldiery in the earlier 



* Hn^f s, Tmoeli in Albania^ toI. i. p. 489. 
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part of this century, to guard their outposts against 
Austrian attacks; and one captured specimen, pre* 
sented to the Kuig of Naples, was reputed to be tho 
largest dog in existence.' Measuring nearly four feet 
from tho shoulder to the ground, he in fact rivalled 
the dimensions of a Shetland pony. Others wore 
secured as regimental pets, and used to make a grand 
show in Brussels, marching with their respectivo 
corps to the blare of martial music. They were 
fierce-natured animals, rough-coated, and coarsely 
formed; mostly tan-colom*cd, but with blackish mark- 
ings on the back, shoulders, and round the ears. 
Tau-coloured, too, was probably the immortal Argus ; 
and we can further picture him, on the assumption 
that tho modern races west of Phulus repixkluce 
many features of his aspect, as a wolf-like hound, 
with a bushy tail, small, sensitive ears, and a glance 
at once eager, intelligent, and wistful. Drooping cars 
in dogs are, it may be remarked, a result of domesti- 
cation; and varieties distinguished by them were 
imknown in Europe until Alexander the Great intro- 
duced from Asia some specimens of the mastiff kind. 
Con80(]ucntly, Shakespeare's description of the pock 
of Theseus— 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew, 

is one among many examples of his genial disregard 
for archieological detail. Argus, then, resembled 

I a fiamUtOD Smith, NaUuralUi's Library, ? ol. v. p. 161.* 
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' White-braaated Bran/ the dog of Fingal, in his poB- 
session of ' an ear like a leaf/ 

It 18 not too much to say that the opposed senti- 
ments concerning the relations of men with animals 
displayed in the Iliad and Odyssey suffice in them- ^ 
selves to establish their diversity of origin. For they 
render it psychologically impossible that they could 
have been the work of one individual. The varying 
promiHenec assigned respectively to the horse and the 
dog mighty it is truci be plausibly accounted for by 
the diversified conditions of the two epics; but no 
shifting of scene can explain a reversal of sympathies. 
Such sentiments form part of the ingrained structure 
of the mind. They take root before consciousness is 
awake, or memory active ; they live through the de- 
cades of a man's life ; are transported with hiro from 
shore to shore ; survive the enthusiasm of friendship 
and the Ulusions of ambition ; they can no more be 
eradicated from the tenor of his thoughts than the 
type of his features can be changed from Tartar to 
Caucasian, or the colour of his eyes from black to 
blue. 

After all, the difficulty of separating the origin of 
these stupendous productions is considerably dimi- 
nished by the reflection that they are but the sur- 
viving members of an extensive group of poems, all 
originally attributed without discrimination to a single 
author. Not the Iliad and Odyssey alone, but the 
'Cypria,' the ^^thiopis,* the 'Lesser Uiad,' and 
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other volominooB metrical compoaitionB, were, in the 
old, uncritical, individoal sense, 'Homeric* So apt 
is Fame to make 

A tetismeni 
As worldlings do, giving the turn of more 
To that which had too much* 

The depreciatory tone of the query, * What's in a 
name ? ' should not lead us to undervalue that indis- 
pensable requisite to sustained and specialised exist- 
ence. A name is, indeed, a power in itself. It serves, 
at the least, as a peg to hang a personality uix>n, 
and not the most 'powerful rhyme' can sustain a 
repubttion apart from its humble aid. But the bard 
of Odysseus has long ceased to possess one. His only 
api)ellation must remain for all time that of his 
hero in the Cyclops' cave. The jealous Muses have 
blotted him out from memory. Wo can only be sure 
that he wits a man who, like the protagonist of his 
immortal poem, had known, and seen, and suilered 
many things, who had tears for the past, and hopes 
for the future, had roamed far and near with a ' hungry 
heart,' and had listened long and intently to the 
* many voices ' of the moaning sea ; who had tried his 
fellow-men, and found them, not all, nor everywhere 
wanting ; who had faith in the justice of Heaven and 
the constancy of woman ; who had exi)erienced and 
had not disdained to cherish in his heart the life-long 
fidelity of a dog. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HOMEBIC B0B8E8. 



The greater part of the Continent of Europe, including 
Britain, not then, perhaps, insulated by a 'silver 
streak/ Teas prehistorically -overrun with shaggy 
ponies, large-headed and heavily-built, but sliown by 
their short, pointed cars and brush- tails to have been 
genuine horses^ exempt from leanings towards the 
asinine branch of the family. This, indeed, would be 
a hazardous statement to make upon the sole evidence 
of the fragmentary piles of these animals' bones pre- 
served in caves and mounds ; since even a complete 
skeleton could tell the most experienced anatomist 
nothing as to the shape of their ears or the growth 
of hair upon their tails. We happen, however, to be 
in possession of their portraits. For the men of that 
time had artistic instincts, and drew with force and 
freedom whatever seemed to them worthy of imita- 
tion ; and among their few subjects the contemporary 
^rild horse was fortunately included. With his out- 
ward aspect, then, we are, through the medium of 
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these diluvial graffiti, on bone-sur&ceB and stags* 
antlers, thoroughly familiar. 

It was that of a sturdy brute, thirteen or fourteen 
hands high, not ill represented, on a reduced scale, 
by the Shetland ponies of our own time, but untamed, 
and, it might have been thought, untameable. The 
race had not then found its true vocation. Man was 
enabled, by his superior intelligence, to make it his 
prey, but had not yet reached the higher point of 
enlisting its matchless qualities in his service. Horses 
were, accordingly, neither ridden nor driven, but 
hunted and eaten. Piles of bones still attest the hip- 
pophagous habits of the ' stone-men.' At Solutre, near 
Macon, a veritable equine Golgotha has been exca- 
vated ; similar accumulations were found in the re- 
cesses of Monte Pellegrijio in Sicily ; and Sir Biohard 
Owen made the curious remark that, evidently through 
gastronomic selection, the osseous remains of colts 
and fillies vastly predominated, in the debris from the 
cave of Bruniquel, over those of full-grown horses.' 

The descent of our existing horses from the cave- 
animals is doubtful. Eastern importations having at 
any rate greatly improved and modified the breed. 
Wild horses, indeed, still at the end of the sixteenth 
century roamed the slopes of the Yosges, and were 
hunted as game in Poland and Lithuania ; * but they 

> PhU. Tran$. 1SC9, p. ft85. 
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may have been muiini^ or rnnawaJB, like the mas- 
tangi on the American prairies. Nowadays, cer- 
tainly, the animal is found in a state of aboriginal 
freedom nowhere save on the steppes of Central Asia, 
in the primitive home of the race. There, in all like- 
lihood, the noblest of brute-forms was brought to 
perfection ; there it was dominated by man ; and 
thence equestrian arts, witli their manifold results for 
civilisation, were propagated among the nations of 
the world. They were taught to the Egyptians, it 
would seem, by their shepherd conquerors, but were 
not learned by the Arabs until a couple of millen- 
niums later, the Arab contingent in Xerxes' army 
having been a * camel-corps.' The Persians, indeed, 
early picked up the habit of riding from the example 
jof their Tartar neighboiurs ; yet that it was no original 
- Aryan accomplishment, the absence of a common 
Aryan word to express the idea sufficiently shows. 
The relations of our primitive ancestors with the 
Animal had, at the most, reached what might be called 
the second, or Scythian stage, when droves of half- 
vrild horses took the place of cattle, and mares' milk 
vras an important article of food. The aboriginal 
cavabry of the desert belonged, on the other hand, to 
the wide kinship of Attila's Huns, who, separated 
from their steeds, were as helpless as swans on shore. 
The war*chariot, however, was an Assyrian invention, 
dating back at least to the seventeenth century b.o. 
It quickly reached Egypt on ofie side, India on the 
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oihor, and was adopted, Bome time before the Dorian 
iuvasioni by the Achadans of the Peloponnesus. My- 
oennan grave-stones of about the twelfth century are . 
tngraven with battle and hunting scenesi the actors 
in which are bome along in vehicles of essentially the 
tame construction with those brought before us in 
tlie Iliad. They show scarcely any variation from 
the simple model developed on the banks of the Tigris; 
yet there was no direct imitation. Homer was pro- 
foundly unconscious of Ninevite splendours. He had 
no inklmg of the existence of a great Me80i)otamian 
monarchy far away to the East, beyond the risings* 
places of the sun, where one branch of his dicho- 
tomised Ethiopians dwelt in peace. Nevertheless, the 
life that he knew, and that was glorified by him, was 
touched with many influences from this unknown 
land. If some of them filtered through Egypt on 
their way, acquaintance with the art of charioteering 
certainly took a less circuitous route. For the third 
horse of the original Assyrian team was never intro- 
duced into Egypt, and was early discarded in Assyria 
itself. He figures continually, however, in Homeric 
engagements, running, loosely attached, beside the 
regularly yoked pair, one of whom he was destined to 
replace in case of emergency. The presence, then, of 
this 'silly/ or roped horse,* irapi]opof imrof, demon- 

' The word * siUy ' that applied is eyidently oognate with the 
Qitnan S^iU > Greek 0'<ip^ a ropo, from the root near, to tie. So in 
ttMilficitiairartiMr,the*«tiiy bookeUonthedeok'are the bodwta 
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strates both ihe high antiquity, and the Anatolian 
nagotiationy <^ the loan which indnded him. 

The iertik plains of Babylonia probably fnnuBhed 
the equine sappliee of Egypt and Asia Minor daring 
some eentnries before the NissMui stooki' cultivated in 
Media, acquired its Hellenic reputation. So far as 
can be judged from ancient yase-paintings, the horses 
of Achilles and Hector were of pure Oriental type. 
They owned the same points of breeding — the small 
heads, slender yet muscular legs, and high-arching 
necks, the same eager eye and proud bearing, charac* 
torising the steeds that shared the triumphs of Asur- 
banipal and Shalmaneser. The same quasi-heroic 
position, too, belonged to the horse in the camp before 
Troy and at Nineveh. Ho sharcdy in both scenes of 
action, only the nobler pursuits of man, and was 
'exempt from the drudgery of servile work. The 
beasts of burden, alike of the Iliad and of the sculp- 
tures of Khorsabad and Eouyunjik, were mules and 
oxen, not horses. Equine co-operation was reserved 
for war and the chace— for war alone, indeed, by the 
Homeric Greeks, who appear always to have hunted 
on foot. This was inevitable. Modes of conveyance, 
were they drawn by Sleipnir or Areion, would have 
been an encumbrance in pursuing game through the 
thickets of Parnassus, or over the broken skirts of 
Mount Ida. 

aiUobad to * ropo. SimiUrly, the third horM wm lonMiimM oaU«d 
by lh« QnekM # * yf ifw, * drawing bj s rop«.' 
• BUkMky't Hmfdoiui. lii. 100. 
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Only the chief Greek and Trojan leaders rode in 
chariots. Tlieir possession was a mark of distinction, 
and conferred the power of swift locomotion, bat was - 
otherwise of no military use. Their owners alighted 
from them for the serious business of fighting, al- 
though glad, if worsted or disabled, to fall back upon 
the utmost speed of their horses to carry them out of 
reach of their foes. This fashion of warfare, how« 
ever, had completely disappeared from Greece proper 
before the historic era. Only in Cyprus, chariots are 
heard of among the paraphernalia of battle in 
498 B.O.' None figm*ed at Marathon or Mantineia ; 
brigades of mounted men had taken their place. 
Cavalry, on the other hand, had no share in the en- 
gagements before Troy. 

The definiteness of intention with which Homeric 
epithets were bestowed is strikingly evident m the 
distribution of those relating to equestrian pursuits. 
That they have no place worth mentioning in the 
Odyssey, readers of our last chapter will be pre- 
pared to hear; nor are they sprinkled at random 
through the Qiad. Thus, while the Trojans collec- 
tively are frequently called * horse- tamers,' hipiH>- 
damoi — a designation still appropriate to the dwellers 
round Hissarlik — the Greeks collectively are never 
80 described.* They could not have been, in fact, 
without some degree of incongruity. For many 

• HerodoHiit t. 118. 
. • Mart, LiUraiun of AncimU Qrteu, toI. it p. 87. 
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of {henii bang of insular origin and maritime habits, 
knew as mneh about hippogriffis as aboat horses, un- 
less it were the white-crested ones ruled by Poseidon. 
And the poet's close instinctive regard to sach dis- 
tinctions appears in the remarkable circumstance that 
Odysseus and Ajax Telamon, islanders both, are the 
only heroes of the first rank who invariably combat 
on fooL 

The individual Greek warriors singled out for 
praise as ' horse-tamers * are only two— Thrasymedes 
and Diomed. The choice had, in each case, readily 
discernible motives. Thrasymedes was a son of 
Nestor; and Nestor, through his father Peleus, was 
sprung from Poseidon, the creator and patron of the 
horse. This mythical association resulted from a 
natural sequence of ideas. The absence of the horse 
from the ' glist'ring zodiac * is one of many proofs of 
his strangeness to Eastern mythology ; but the neglect 
was compensated in the West. His position in Greek 
folk-lore, according to Dr. Milchhofer,' indicates a 
primitive confusion of thought between winds and 
waves as cause and effect, or rather, perhaps, tells of 
the transference to the sea of the cloud-fancies of an in- 
land people. However this be, horse-headed monsters 
are extremely prevalent on the archaic engraved 
stones found numerously in the Peloponnesus and 
the islands of the Egean ; and these monsters — winged, 
and with birds' legs — represent, it would seem, the 

 IHi AirfOmgi dtr Ktmsi in ChrUehmdand, pp. M-61. 
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original harpy-fonn in which early Greek imaginii*> 
tion embodied the storm-winds — 

BoreM and Cmdam and Argeatet loud— 
Euroa and Zephyr with their Uteral noiaet 
Biroceo and Libeeehio. 

The horse-headed Demeter, too» was one of the 
Erinyes, ander- world diemonic beings of windy origin, 
merging indeed into the Harpies. The Homeric 
Harpy Podarge, mother of the immortal steeds of 
Achilles, was, moreover, of scarcely disguised eqoine' 
nature; while the colts of Ericthonius had Boreas 
for their sire. 

Tbeie, o*er the teoiuiug eomiieUls as they flew, 
bkinunM o*or the standing ears, nor broke the haulm. 
And, o*er wide Ocean*s bosom as they flew, 
8kimui'd'o*er the topmost spray of th* hoary sea.' 

So ^neas related to Achilles; not perhaps without 
some touch of metaphor. 

The figure of speech by which the swiftest of 
known animals was likened to a rushing tempest, lay 
ready at hand ; and a figure of speech is apt to be 
treated as a statement of fact by men who have not 
yet learned to make fine distinctions. Upon this 
particular one as a basis, a good deal of fable was 
built. The northern legends, for instance, of the 
Wild Huntsman, and of the rides of the blusterous 
Odui upon an eight-legged charger equally at home 

* niad, XJL 826-SO (Lord Derby's transUtioo). 
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on land and on sea ; besides the story of the strong 
horse STadilfiud, personifying the North Wind, who 
helped liis master, the icy Scandinavian winter, to 
build the castle of the Asar. The same obvious 
similitude was carried out, by southern imaginations, 
in the subjection of the horse to the established 
ruler of winds and waves, who is even qualified by 
the characteristically equine epithet 'dark-maned' 
(tcvopoxBUrfff.y The attribution, however, to Poseidon 
of a more or less equine nature may have been im- 
mediately suggested by the resemblance, palpable to 
unsophisticated folk, of his crested billows to the im- 
petuous advance of galloping steeds, whose flowing 
manes and curving lineaments of changeful move- 
ment seemed to reproduce the tossing spray and 
thunderous charge of the * earth-shaking ' element. 

In the Thirteenth Iliad, the closeness of this re- 
lationship is naively brought into view. The occasion 
was a pressing one. Nothing less was. contemplated 
than the affording of surreptitious divine aid to the 
hard-pressed Achaean host ; and the * shining eyes ' of 
Zeus, whose interdict was still in full force, might at 
any moment revert from the Thracians and Hippo- 
molgi to the less virtuous Greeks and Trojans. 
Everything, then, depended upon promptitude, and 
Poseidon accordingly, in the absence of his consort 
Amphitrite, did not disdain to act as his own groom. 



 CL Qtddat, PnMem c/ ihe Htmerie Poemi, p. 907. 
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Himself he harnessed io his braisen car the ' bronie- 
hoofed' coursers stabled beneath the sea at Mgod; 
himself wielded the golden scourge with which he 
urged their rapid passage, amid the damp homage of 
dutiful but dripping sea-monsters, to a submarine 
recess between Tenedoe and Imbros : 

And the tea'i face was psriad with a nnila, 
And rapidly the borsee ttped the while.^ 

There he himself provided ambrosial forage for their 
support during his absence on the battle-field, taking 
the precaution, before his departure, of attaching 
infrangible golden shackles to the agile feet that might 
else have been tempted to stray. Yet all this pains 
was taken for the mere sake of what must be called 
' swagger/ PoHeidon, cahnly seated on the Samo- 
tlirocian height, wan ah'eiuly within full view of tlio 
plain and towers of Ilium, when 

Sudden at lost 
He ro«e, and BwiAly down the Btcop he luiseod, 
The mountain trembled with each 8top ho took, 
Tlio forest with the quaking mountain shook. 
Three strides he made, and with the fourth he stood 
At Aigie, where is founded *noath tiie HckmI 
His hull of glorious gold that coimot fodo.^ 

And the journey westwai*d was deliberately made 
for the pur][X)be of fetching an etjuipage which proved 
rather an embarrassment than an assistance to him. 

* Hiad, uU. 30, BO, (Translatiou by R. Oaniett, Unitcnal Be- 
view, Tol. ▼.) * lb, siii. 17-83. 
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* Bat tat Um honoor of the thing,* u on Iruhmui 
Tonirked ot hii jaunt in a bottomleBS aedan-ohair, he 

* mi^t jtut u well hBTfl iralked.' 

Not vithoat reason, then, was equeatrian skill as* 
lociated nith Foseidonian lineage. Nestor himself '_ 
wae an enthoaiaBtio horse-IoTer ; yet the Fylian breed 
me ncne of the beet ; and he aoxioiuly warned hie 
•on Antfloehns, preparatory to the starting of the 
ehariot-raoe commemoratiTe of Patroolas, that he 
mtut supply by finesse for the slowness of his team. 
Poseidon himself, he reminded him, hod been his 
instructor; and no less, it may be presumed, of his 
brother Thrasymedes, whose feats in this direction, 
however, are Hummud up in thu laudatory expcession 
bestowed on him in common with Diomed. 

The conQoissoursbip of this latter, on the con- 
trary, is perpetually in evidence. As king of ' horse- 
feeding Argos,' he knew and prized what was best in 
horseflesh, and counted no risk too great for the pur- 
pose of scouring it. His brilliant suocess accordingly, 
in the capture of famoas steeds, rendered the original 
inferiority of his own a matter of indifference. It 
served, indeed, only to quicken his seal to replaoe 
them by force or firaud with better. And it fell out - 
moat opportunely that, just at the coqjunctnre when 
the protection of Athene rendered him irresistible, 
£nea8, temporarily allied with the Lycian archer 
Pandarus, undertook the hopeless task of staying hla 
viotorioDS career. The Oardanian hero wae driving a 
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matohless team, Uhe best under the dawn or the son * ; 
and he found leisure, notwithstanding the celerity 
of their onset, to extol their qualities to his companion, 
while Diomed recited the to him familiar tale of their 
IKHligree to his charioteer, Sthenelus. They were of 
the race of those with which the ransom of Ganymede 
had been paid by Zeus to Xros, King of Phrygia, his 
father, and were hence known distinctively as Trojan 
horses. Their possession was regarded as of inestim- 
able imi)ortance. 

That was the day of glory of the sou of Tydeus, 
whom * Pallas Athene did not i>ermit to tremble.* 
Destiny waited on his desires. His spear sent Pan- 
darus to the shades ; iEneas was barely rescued by the 
maternal intervention of Aplirodite, who came off by no 
means scatheless from the adventure. Above all, the 
Dardanian ' messengers of terror * were led in triumph 
across to the Achaean camp. They did not remain 
there idle. On the following day, Nestor was invited 
to admire their paces, as they carried him and their 
new master beyond the reach of Hector's fury, the 
fortune of war having by that time effectively changed ^ • 
sides. Their subsequent victory in the Patroclean 
chariot-race was a foregone conclusion. For their 
Olympian connexions would have made their defeat 
hy clover-cropping animals of ordinary lineage appear 
^ gross anomaly ; and the horses of Achilles, as being 

*Mmortal and invincible, were expressly excluded from 
the oft«.^ti|j^^^ 
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The night-adventiire of Diomed and OdysseQS, 
narrated in the Tenth Iliad, is unmistakably an 
afterthought and interlude. To what precedes it is 
in part irrelevant ; with what follows it is wholly un- 
connected ; nor is it logically complete in itself. The 
interpolation is, none the less, of respectable antiquity, 
going back certainly to the eighth century b.o. ; it has 
high merits of its own, and could 111 be spared from 
the body of what it is convenient to call Homeric 
poetry. Its admission, to be sure, crowds into one 
night performances enough to occupy several, but this 
superfluity of business scarcely troubles any genially 
disposed reader; nor need he grudge Odysseus the 
three suppers— one of them perhaps better described 
as a breakfast — amply earned by his indefatigable 
services in the epic cause, and counterbalanced by 
many subsequent privations. The i)oint, however, to 
be specially noted by us here, is that in the ' Dole- 
neia* — as the tenth book is designated — equestrian 
interests, its extraneous origin notwithstanding, are 
paramount. 

The opening situation is that magnificently de- 
scribed at the close of the eighth book, when the 
' dark-ribbed ships * by the Hellespont seemed to 
cower before the menacing camp-fires of the victo- 
rious Trojans. Indeed, most of those who lay in their 
shadow would gladly have grasped, before it was too 
late, at the means of escape they o£fered. Agamem- 
non's fluctuating mind, too, might easily have been 
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brought to that inglorious decision; but for the 
moment, he relieved his restless ajudety by hastily 
summoning to a nocturnal council a few of the most 
prominent Achman chiefiB. The somewhat inadequate 
result of their deliberations was the despatch of a 
scouting party to the Trojan quarters, Diomed and 
Odysseus being inevitably chosen for the discharge of 
the perilous office — inevitably, since in the legend of 
Troy, these two are again and again coux)led in the 
performance of venturesome, if not questionable, 
exploits.' They had sallied forth unarmed on tho 
sudden summons of the ' king of men,' but collected 
from the sympathetic bystanders a scratch-lot of 
weapons; and Meriones lent to Odysseus for the 
emergency a i>eculiar head-piece of leather lined with 
felt, and strengthened with rows of boars' teeth,' the 
like of which, judging from the i)rofusion of sliced 
tusks met with in Myconroan graves, was probably 
familiar of old in the Peloi)onne8U8. 

It was pitch dark as tho adventurers traversed the 
marshy land about the Simocis; but the rise, with 
lioavy wing-flappings, of a startled heron on their 
right, dispelled their misgivings, and evoked their 
pious rejoicings at the assurance it afforded of 
Athene's protection. Their next encounter was with 
Hector's emissary, the luckless Dolon, a poor creature 
beyond doubt, vain, feather-headed, unstable, pusil- 

> PittUar, Chrieehiiehs Myihch^ Bd. U. p. 405, Sto AaiUm. 
• niad, X. 961-71. 
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lanimous, yet piteous to us even now in the sanguine 
loquaeify that merged into a death-shriek as the 
fierce blade of Diomed severed the tendons of his 
throat He had served his purpose, and was eon- 
iemptuously, nay treacherously, dismissed from life. 
But the temptation suggested by him was irresistible. 
Instincts of cupidity, keen in both heroes, had been 
fully roused by his account of the splendid and un- 
guarded equipment of the newly-arrived leader of a 
Thracian contingent to the Trojan army. As he told 
them: 

King Rhesns, Kionens' son, ooinroands them, who hath staedfl, 
More wliite than snow, huge, and well shaped ; their fiery pace 

exceeds 
Tlie winds in swiftness ; tlicse I saw, his chariot is with gold 
And pallid silver richly framed, and wondrons to behold ; 
His great and golden armonr is not fit a man should wear, 
But for immortal shonlders framed.* 

Now Odysseus and Diomed Ix)th loved plunder ; 
each in his own way was of a reckless and dare-devil 
disposition; and one at any rate was a pasHionate 
admirer of equine beauty. They accordingly did not 
hesitate to follow up Dolon's indications, which proved 
quite accurate. The followers of Bhesns were weary 
from their recent journey ; Diomed had no difficulty 
in slaying a dozen of them in ranks as they slept, and 
so reaching the king, whose premonitory nightmare of 
destruction was abruptly dissolved by its realisation. 

* JUad^ X. 486-41 (Chapman's trans.). 
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The coveted horses tethered alongside having been 
meanwhile secured by Odysseus, swiftly conveyed the 
exultant raiders back to the Achtean ships. 

But in what manner ? On their backs or drawn 
behind them in the glittering Thracian chariot? 
Opinions are divided. Euripides assumed that the 
latter formed part of the booty,^ yet the Homeric ex- 
prossions rather imply that it was left in $tatu quo. 
They are not, on the other hand, easily reconciled 
with the supposition of an escape on horseback firom 
the scene of carnage. This, none the less, was almost 
certainly what the poet meant to convey, and his un- 
familiarity with the art of riding was doubtless the 
cause of his conveying it badly.' Homeric heroes, as 
a rule infringed only by this one exception, never 
mounted their steeds ; they used them solely in light 
draught. Equitation was indeed known of as a 
branch in which 8i)ecial skill might be acquired ; but 
for the ignoble purpose of popular, perhaps venal, 
display. ThuH the performance of leaping from one to 
the other of four galloping horses, brought in to illus- 
Irate the agility with which Ajax strode from deck to 
deck of the menaced Thessalian ships/ excites indeed 
astonishment, but astonishment of the inferior kind 
raised by the feats of a clown or a circus-rider. , The 
passage has found a curious commentary in a £aded 

* 22/ieio«, 707. 

* EyMenhardt, Jahrbueh fikr PhiMogie, Bd. eiz. p. 508 ; Anil's 
niad, Heft !▼• p. 8S. 

' Iliad, XV. G70. 
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painting on a wall of the aneient palace at Tirynsi re- 
presenting an acrobat springing on the back of a 
rushing bolL' He is unmistakably a specimen of the 
dass of performer to which the nimble equestrian of 
the niad belonged. 

The animated story of the Doloneia, however, ori- 
ginated most likely in a primitive nature-parable, 
symbolising, in one of its innumerable forms, the' ever- 
renewed struggle of darkness with light. The prize 
carried off by Diomed and Odysseus was, this being 
so, nothing less than the equipage of the sun ; yet the 
solar horses are, mythologically, scarcely separable 
from the vehicle attached to them. Our bard, it is 
true, being wholly intent upon the conereto aspoct of 
the tale he hod to tell, felt no incongi*uity in the dis- 
junction; and he certainly took no pains to perpe- 
tuate the traditional shape of his materials. Uncon- 
sciously, however, he has allowed some vestiges of 
solar relationships to survive among the less fortu- 
nate actors in his little drama. They can be traced 
in the wrath of Apollo at the exploit achieved, while 
he was off his guard, through the assistance of the 
predatory Athene;* and perhaps in the costume of 
Dolon, who clothed himself, we are told, for his dis- 
astrous expedition in * the skin of a grey wolf.' Now 
the wolf became early entangled, in Aryan folk-lore, 

* Sebuehhmrdi and Sellers, Schliefnann*$ Excavationt, p. 119. 

* It if worth notice that in the Euripidean tragedy Bh$ia$f 
* FlM»bot * if th« watchword for that night 
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with luminous associations. At first, possibly through 
contrast and antagonism, exemplified in the hostile 
pursuit, by the Scandinavian animal, of the sun and 
moon ; later, through capricious identification. The 
lupine connexions of the Hellenic Apollo may be thus 
explained. They wore, at any rate, strongly aocenta- 
ated ; and Dolon wore, in some sense, albeit ignobly, 
' the livery of the burnished sun.' 

Manifestly solar, on the other hand, are the 
snowy horses from across the Hellespont. Nestor, 
who, characteristically enough, first caught the sound 
of their galloping approach to the Greek outpoets, 
demanded of their captors in amazement: 

How have you mode this bono your prise ? Piorood yoa the 

dangerous host, 
"Where such gems stand ? Or did some god your hi^ aUempts 

oceost, 
And honoured you with this reward ? Why, they be like the 

rays 
The sun e£fusethJ 

The Thracian pair, moreover, are the only white 
horses mentioned in the Iliad. All the rest were 
chestnut, bay, or brown. One of those reft from 
iEneas by Diomed, was sorrel, with a white crescent 
on the forehead ; * Achilles, or Patrodus for him, 
drove a chestnut and a piebald ; a pair of rufous bays 
drew the chariot of Asius. No black horse appears 

* lUad, X. 545-47 (Chapman's trans.). 
> lb. xxiiL 454. 
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on the Bcene ; nor can we be sore that the ' dark- 
nuued,* mythical Areion was really understooti to be 
of sable tint. Admiration for white horses was not 
■pcmtaneooB among the Greeks. It sprang up in the 
East as a conaeqaence of their figurative association 
with the son. The Iranian fable of the solar chariot 
drawn by spotless eoarsors, carried everywhere with 
it, in its diffusion west, south, and north, an imagina- 
tive impression of the sacrednesa of sach animals.' 
They were choeen out for the Magian sacrifices ; * they 
were tended in Scandinavian temple-enclosoree, and 
their neighings oracularly interpreted ; * n white 
horse was dubiously reiwrted by Strabo to be periodi- 
cally immolated by tlie Yeneti in commemoration of 
Diomcd's fabulous sovereignty over the Adriatic ; * 
and it became a recognised mythological principle 
that sui>erhumau buinga should bo, like the Wild 
Huntsman of tbo Block i^orest, SckimmelreUcr, 
' White as snow ' were the steede of the Great Twin 
Brethren ; white as snow the ' horse with the terrible 
rider ' in naphael's presentation of the Vision that 
vindicated the sanctity of the Jewish Temple ; Odin 
thoudered over the mountain-tops on a pallid courser ; 
and it was deemed scandalous presumption m Ca- 
millus to have his triumphal chariot drawn to the 

 Uaiui and auUjbrMi, Wanderiltgi t^ PkmU mti Animait, pp. 

n-H. 

 Bcrodolut, vii. 114. 

• Walnbold, AUnorditehei ZjOen, p. 49. 

* Otofn^g, lib. T. Dip. L wol. 0. 
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Capitol after the fall of Yeii by a milk-white team, fit 
only for the transport of an immortal god. 

Such, too, were the horses of Bhesus ; and their 
evanescent appearance in Homeric narrative tallies 
with their unsubstantial nature. They sink into 
complete oblivion after the scone of their nocturnal 
abduction. Their quondam master could lay chum 
to scarcely a more solid core of existence. Euripides* 
account of his parentage is that he was the son of the 
Biver Strymon and of the muse Terpsichore ; which, 
being interpreted, means that he personified a local 
stream.^ He obtained, however, posthumous reputa- 
tion and honours, as a prophet at Amphipolis, as a 
rider and hunter at Bhodope. 

The relations of men and horses are, in every 
part of the Iliad, systematically regulated and consis- 
tently maintained. There is nothing casual about 
them. Thus, Paris*s lack of a conveyance serves to 
emphasise his inferiority in the field. He was a 
craven at close quarters, though formidable as a bow- 
man, despatching his arrows from the safe shelter of 
the ranks. For the adventurous sallies rendered pos- 
sible only by the aid of fleet steeds, he had neither 
taste nor aptitude. 

Hector, on the contrary, was distinguished above 
all other Homeric warriors by driving four horses 
abreast — above all Homeric gods and goddesses 
even, since Poseidon himself. Ares, Here, and Eoe, 

* Prolkr, Qri$eh. Myth. Bd. U. p. 4SS. 
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were content each with a pair. In their case, how- 
ever, the seeming deficiency was a point of real supe- 
riority. For no more than two horses can have been 
in effective employment in drawing Hector*s chariot, 
the remaining two being held in reserve against acci- 
dents. But Olympian coursers were presumably 
exempt from mortal casualties, and there was hence 
no need to provide for the emergency of their disable- 
ment. Critics, nevertheless, of the ultra-strict school, 
taking offence at the unexpected introduction of a 
four-in-hand, have proclaimed the entire enshrining 
passage spurious. Perhaps on insufficient grounds ; 
yet as to this there may be two opinions ; there can 
be only one as to its being stirring and splendid. 

The formal introduction of the only horses on the 
Trojan side dignified with proper names, makes an 
impressive exordium to the lay of Trojan victory after 
Diomed*s audacious resistance had been turned to 
flight by the thunderbolt of Zeus. Hector's fiery incite- 
ments were addressed no less earnestly to his equine 
servants than to his Lycian and Dardanian allies. 

Thon oUoritiliod ho his famous horso : Xanthus iiow« said hs» 
And thou Podorgos, ^ihon, too, and Lompus, dear to me, 
Moke me some worthy recompense for so much choice of meat 
Giren you by £ftir Andromache ; bread of the purest wheat, 
And with it for your drink mixed wine, to make ye wished 

cheer, 
sun serving you before myself, her husband young and dear.* 

> niad, viii. 184-190 (Ohapman's trans.). 
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He went on to represent to them the gloriooii firoits 
and triumphs of victory, but gave no hint of a penalty 
for defeat. The absence of any such savage throat 
as Antilochus hurled at his slow-paced steeds in the 
chariot-race marks his innato gentleness of soul. He 
urged only the nobler motives for exertion appropriate 
to conscious intelligence. Trust in equine sympathy 
iSy indeed, widespread in legend and romance. Even 

{ the cruel Mezentius, wounded and doomcdi made a 

final appeal to the pride and valour of his faithful 
Bhoebus ; to say nothing of ' Auld Maitland's ' son's 
call upon his • Gray/ of the sturup-rhetoric of Key- 
naud de Montauban, of Marko, the Cid of Servia, of 
the Eddie Skirnir starting for Jolunheim, or other 
imperilled owners of renowned steeds. 

These, now and then, are enabled to respond ; but 
Bi)eaking horsos should be reserved for emergencies. 
They occur, for instance, with undue profusion in 
modern Greek folk-songs. Not every notorious klepht 
lurking in the thickets of Pindus, but only some hero 

I towering to the clouds of fancy, should, rightly con- 

sidered, possess an animal so exceptionally endowed. 
The lesson is patent in the Iliad. Homer's mstinc- 
tive self-restraint and supreme mastery over the 
secrete of artistic effect are nowhere more conspicuous 
than in his treatment of the horses of Achilles. 

•Thessalian steeds and Laced»monian women* 
were declared by an oracle to be the best Greek repre- 
sentetives of theur respective kinds. In Thessaly was 
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the legendary birthplaoe of the horse; there lived 
the Lapths— if Virgil is to be believed— the first 
horse-breakers: 

Fnena Pelethronii LapiUue, gyrtNiqiie dedare 
Impodli dorao, atqne equiiein doeoere nib armis 
IntnltMro eolo, et gnmx m c^omenure tuperbot.* 

There, too^ the Centaurs were at home ; the Thessa- 
lian cavalry became historically famous ; the Thessa- 
lian marriage ceremony long indaded the presentation 
to the bride by the bridegroom, of a fully caparisoned 
horse ; * and the noble equine type of the Parthenon 
marbles is still reproduced along the fertile banks of 
the Peneus.' Thence, too, of old to Troy 

Fair Fheretiades 
The bravMi mares did bring by muoh; Eomelus manaeed 

thesey 
Swift of their feet as birds of wings, both of one hair did shine* 
Both of an age, both of a height, as measured by a line, 
MHiom silrer-bowed Apollo bied in the Pierian mead. 
Both sliek and dainty, yet were both in war of wondrous dread.^ 

Only, indeed, a fraud on the part of Athene pre- 
vented the mares of Eumelus from winning the 
ehariot-race against the heaven-descended 'Trojan* 
horses of Diomed ; and the Muse, solemnly invoked 
as arbitress of equine excellence, declared them the 
goodliest of all ' the steeds that followed the sons of 

> Giorg. ilL 115.17. 

* Geddes, ProUem cf the Hmiuric Pom$^ p. 847. 

' DodweU, Tour in Of9ee$, toL L p. 889. 

« Jliad, iL 764.67 (Ohapman*s trans.) . 
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Atreus to war/ save, of coarse, 'the incomparable 
Pelidean pair. 

XanthuB and Balios were the wedding-gift of Po- 
seidon to Peleus. The sea-god himself had been a 
suitor for the hand of the bride, the silver-footed 
Thetis ; but, on its becoming known that the son to 
be bom of her marriage was destined to surpass the 
strength of his father, something of an Olympian 
panic preyailod, and a mortal bridegroom was, by the 
common determination of the alarmed Immortals, 
forced upon the reluctant goddess. Of this unequal 
and unhappy marriage, the far-famed Achilles was 
the ill-starred offspring. 

So intense is the Homeric realisation of the hero's 
superhuman powers, that they scarcely excite sur- 
prise. And his belongings are on the scale of his 
qualities. None but himself could wield his spear; 
his armom* was forged in Olympus ; his shield was a 
panorama of human life ; his horses would obey only 
his guidance, or that of his dologates. Not for com- 
mon handling, indeed, were the ' wind-swift ' coursers 
bom of Zephyr and the Harpy on the verge of the 
dim Ocean-stream. Themselves deathless and in- 
vulnei'able, they were destined, nevertheless, to share 
the pangs of * brief mortality.' 

Sunt lachiymn rerom, et meniem mortalia ianguni. 

For they had a yoke-fellow of a different strain from 
their own, captured by Achilles at the sack of the 
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Cilician Thebes, and killed by Sarpedon in the c< 
of hlB duel with Patroclus. And they had to ei 
wcMTse than the loss of Pedasus. Patroclus, v 
gentle touch and voice they had long ago learn 
loTe» fell in the same fight, and they stood para 
with grief, and unheeding alike the blows anc 
blandishments of their authorised driver, Autom< 

Thsy neiUier to the Hellespont would bear him, nor the h{ 
Bat tlill M any tombstone lays bis never-stirr^ weight 
On some good man or woman's grave, for rites of funeral, 
So onremoTM stood these steeds, their heads to earth let i 
And warm tears gushing from their eyes with passionate 
Of their kind manager ; their manes, that flourished wit 

fixe 
Of endless youth allotted them, fell through the yoky sph 
Buthfiilly ruffled and defiled.* 

. A northern companion-picture is furnishe< 
Orani mourning the death of Sigurd, whom he 
borne to the lair of Fafnir, and through the fli 
to woo Brynhild, and now survived only to be in 
lated on his pyre. The tears, however, of the \ 
ing horses in the Bamayana and Mahabharata 
rather through fear than through sorrow. 

The final appearance of the Pelidean steeds i 
the scene of the Iliad reaches a tragic height, 
bably unequalled in the whole cycle of poetical 
lineations firom the lower animal-world. Ach 
roused at last to battle, and gleaming in his : 

> Iliad, ztU. 432-40 (Ohapman*s trans.). 
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wronght armoar, cried with a terrible voice as he 
leaped into his car — 

Xanthiis and D«liiM« fiur-famed brood of Podiurgifi's ■traiiiy 

Take heed that in other sort to the Damcan hoet again, 

Ye bring yonr chariot-lord, when onreelvea from the bailie 

refrain, 
And not, ae ye left Patroclns, leare ns yonder ilain.' 

• 

The Bting of the reproach, and the favour of Heri, 
together effected a prodigy, and Xanthos spoke thus 
to his angry lord : 

Tea, mighty Achilles, safe this day will we bear baek thee ; 
Yet nigh is the day of thy doom. Not gailty thereof be wo. 
But a mighty Ood, and the overmastering Doom shall be eanea. 
For not by onr slowness of foot, neither slackness of will i% 

was 
That the Trojans availed from Patroclns* shonlders thine annoor 

to tear ; 
Nay, but a Ood most mighty, whom fair-trcssed L^to bare. 
Slew him in forefront of fight, giving Hector the c^ory meed. 
But for ns, we twain as the blast of the West- wind fleetly eonld 

speed, 
\Vhich they name for the lightest- winged of the winds; but for 

thee indeed. 
Even thee, is it doomed that by might of a God and a man 

Shalt thon faU.* 

But here the Erinyes, guardians of the natural 
order, interposed, and Xanthus*s brief burst of elo- 
quence was brought to a close. The arrested pro- 
phecy, however, was only too intelligible; it could 

* Iliad, ill. 400-408 (Way's trans.). 
 Jb. lis. 408.17 (Wsj*i trans.). 
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not deter, but it exasperated ; and provoked the en- 
suing fiery rcgoinder — a * passionate outcry of a soul 
in pain/ if ever there was one — 

XMithni, why bodfti thoa death onto me? Thou needeei 

iioleo. 
Hjeelf well know my weird« in death to be here laid low, 
Far-off from my dear loved sire, from the mother that hare me 

afiir; 
Tet eeaae will I not till I give to the Trojans mirfeit of war. 
He spake, and with ihonts sped onward the thmider-foot steeds 

of his ear.* 

The aged Peleus was, indeed, destined to leave 
unredeemed his vow of flinging to the stream of the 
Ki^erclicufl the yellow locks of his safely-returned son ; 
they were laid instead on the pyre of Patroclus. Nor 
was their wearer ever to revisit the forest fastnesses 
of Pelion, where he had learned from Chiron to draw 
the bow and cull healing herbs; yet of the short 
time allotted to him for vengeance not a moment 
bhould be lost. 

Although Homer tolls us nothing as to the eventual 
fate of Xanthus and Balius, supplementary legends 
fill up the blank left by his silence. It appears hence 
that they were divinely restrained from carrying out 
their purpose of retiring, after the death of Achilles, 
to their birthplace by the Ocean-stream, and awaited 
instead the arrival of Neoptolemus at Troy.* For 
he was their appointed charioteer on the Elysian 

• Hiad, xix. 420-24 (Waj*B traiif.). 
' ({uintm Smynivot, iii, 748, 
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plainB, which they may sooor to this day, for anything 
that is known to the contrary, in friendly emulation 
with Pegasus, the hippogriff, and 

niti]« manifesiiis Arion 
Igne yahm : 

with the last above all, whose 'insatiate ardour* 
of speed saved Adrastus from Tlieban iiursuit, and 
brought him in the original mythical winner in the 
Nemrcan games; whose sympathy, moreover, with 
human miseries broke down, as in their own case, the 
ban-iera of nature, and accomplished the i)ortent of 
spcoch and tearH. Their qiiaHi-imniortality is shared 
by Bayard, heard to n(M'«];b, it is wiid, every A[id. 
summer-nij^bt, along tbo loaify ainlcs of the ForcHt 
of Ardennes ; * and by Kbarats, who still CYoym tho 
moss of tbc cavern wlierc sleeps bis long-accustomed 
rider, ^larko, waiting, like other hibernating heroes, 
for the dawn of better days. 

Prophetic horses of the Xanthus tyi)e have been 
heard of in many lands. They are a commonpli\ce 
of Estboniiui folk-lore; Dulcefal, tho charger of 
Hrcggvid, king of Gardariki in Old Bussia, could, 
infallibly forecast the issue of a campaign; the 
coursers of the Indian Bavana had a just presenti- 
ment of his fate;* and CaDsar*s indomitable horse 
was reported— credibly or otherwise— to have wept 
during three days before the stroke of Brutus fell. 

I Orimm und 8tallybrasl^ Taitonie Mythology, p. GCO. 
' Oab«m»tii, Zoological Mythology, yoI. U p. 840. 
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Even the remains of the dead animals were of high 
importance in Teutonic divination. Their flesh was 
pre-^eminenily witches' food ; horses* hoofs made 
witches* drinking-cupe ; the pipers at witches' revels 
played on horses' heads, which were besides an in- 
dispensable adjonct to many diabolical ceremonies.' 

Homer describes the Trojans as flinging live 
horses into the Scamander;' and the Persians in 
tlie time of Herodotus occasionally resorted to the 
same barbarous means of propitiating rivers. In 
honour of the sun — perhaps the legitimate claimant 
to such honours— horses were immolated on the 
summit of Taygetus, and a team of four, with chariot 
attached, was yearly sunk by the Bbodians into the 
sea. The Argives worshipped Poseidon with similar 
rites,' certainly not learned from the Phoenicians, to 
whom they were unknown. They were unknown as 
well to the Homeric Greeks ; for the slaughter on the 
funeral-pyre of Patroclus belonged to a different order 
of ideas. Here the prompting motive was that in- 
grained desire to supply the needs, moral and physi- 
cal, of the dead, which led to so many blood-stained 
obsequies. Horses and dogs fell, in an especial manner, 
victims to its prevalence ; and have consequently a 
prominent place on early Greek tomb-reliefs repre- 
senting the future state.^ 



> Qrimm and SUlljbrsM, op. cU. pp. 47, 060, 1060. * 

• Iliad, zxi. 1S2. • PausaniM, Ub. iii. cap. 20, viiL 7. 

* Gardner, Journal of HeUcnie Studia, toI. t. p. 180. 
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Homer*8 description of the Troad as 'rich m 
horses * has been very scantfly justified by the resulta 
of underground exploration. Few of the animiU*8 
bones were found at Hissarlik, none at the neighbour- 
ing Hanai-Tepe.* Yet every Trojan at the present 
day is a bom rider.' Locomotion on horseback is 
universal, at all ages, and tor both sexes. Priam 
himself could scarcely now be accommodated with a 
mule-cart. He should leave the Pergamus, if at all, 
mounted in some fashion on the back of a steed. 

The author of the Iliad, however, was no equestrian. 
His knowledge of horses was otherwise acquired. But 
how intimate and accurate that knowledge was, one 
example may suffice to show. A thunderstorm, sent 
by Zeus in tardy fulfilment of his promise to Thetis, 
caused a panic among the Greeks ; the bravest yielded 
to the contagion of fear ; there was a muce qui peat to 
the ships. In the wild rout, 

Oorouioii Nostor, a|,'od prop of Greece, 
Aloue romaiuoil, and ho agaiiist his will, 
His hone sore wounded by an arrow shot 
By godlike Pai in, fair-hair'd Helen's lord : 
Just on Uitf cruwn, where close behind the hood 
First springs the aiane, the dcmUicst spot of all, 
The arrow struck hiiu ; nuuUlenM with the piviii 
He rear'd, then phniging forwartl, with the shaft 
Fix*d in his brain, and rolling in the dust. 
The other steeds in dire confusion threw.' 



 Calvert, in Schhemonn's i7Jat, p. 711. 

« Virehow, Abfiatidlungen Dcrlin. Acad. 1H70, p. 02. 

* Iliad, vui. 60-SC (Lord Derby's trans.). 
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The most vulnerable point is here pointed out 
with enatomical oorrectnesBJ Exactly where the 
mane beginsi the bony shield of the skull comes to an 
end, and the route to the brain, especially to a dart 
coming, like that of Paris, from behind, lies compara- 
tively open. The sudden upspringing of the death- 
smitten creature, followed by his struggle on the 
ground, is also perfectly true to nature, and suggests 
personal observation of the occurrence described. 

Observation, both close and sympathetic, assuredly 
dictated the brilliant lines in which Paris, issuing 
from the Sciean gate, is compared to a courser break- 
ing loose from confinement to disport himself in the 
open. 

As some proud steed, at well-fill*d uionger fed, 
His hslter broken, neighing, scours the plain. 
And revels in the widely-flowing stream 
To bathe his sides ; then tossing high his head. 
While o*er his shoulders streams his ample mane, 
Light borne on active limbs, in conscious pride. 
To the wide pastures of the mares he flies.' 

The simile, less happily appropriated to Hector, is 
repeated in a subsequent part of the poem ; ' and it 
was by Virgil transferred bodily to the Eleventh 
^neid, where it serves to adorn Turnus, the wearer 
of many borrowed Iliadic plumes. They, however, it 
must be admitted, make a splendid show in their new 
tting. 

> Boohhols, Homer. lUalien, Bd. i. Abth. ii. p. 17C. 

• mad, vL 506-11 (Loid Dsrbj*s trans.). 

• A. ST. S6S. 
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The makers of the Iliad, wheiher few or many, 
were at least unanimous in their fervid admiration 
for the horse. The verses glow with a kind of rapture 
of enjoyment that describe his strength, beauty, and 
swiftness, his eager spirit and fine nervous organisa- 
tion, his docility to trusted guidance, his intelligent 
participation in human contentions and pursuits. 
No animal has elsewhere achieved true epic person- 
ality ; ' no animal has been raised to so high a dignity 
in art. The whole Iliad might be called an * Aristeia V 
or eulogistic celebration of the species. 

I Of. MilohhOto, DU AtrfOnge der Kumi, p. 67. 
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CHAPTER V. 



UOIIBRIC ZOOLOOY. 



Thb estabUshmont of a clear distinction between men 
and beasts might seem a slight effort of defining in- 
tellect, yet it has not been quite easily made. In 
children the instinct of assimilation long survives the 
experience of difference. A little boy of six, asked by 
the present writer what profession he thought of 
adopting, replied with alacrity that he ' would Uke to 
be a burd/ and it was only on behig reminded of the 
diet of grubs associated with tliat state of life, that he 
began to waver as to its dosimbility. The same in- 
capacity for drawing a boundaiy-line between the 
realm of their own imperfect consciousness and the 
mysterious encompassmg region of animal life, is 
visible in the grown-up children of the wilds. Hence 
the zoological speculations of primitive man inevit- 
ably take the form of a sort of projection of human 
faculties into animal natures. Now human faculties, 
released from the control of actuaUty, spontaneously 
expand. In a vague and vaporous way, they trans- 
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oend ilie low level of hard foot, and become pleasantly 
diffused in the 'ampler ether* of the onknown. 
Beasts thus transfigured are incapable, it may be 
said, of simple rationality. The powers tranaferred 
to them grow like Jack's Beanstalk, beyond the range 
of sight. 

Universal folk-lore, in all its tangled ramifica* 
tions, bears witness to the truth of this remark. 
Tutelary animals, of the Puss in Boots type, abonnd 
and expatiate there. They are all-contriving and in- 
falUble. Their favour leads to foi*tune and power. 
They hold the clue to the labyrinth of human desti- 
nies. Through their protection the oppressed are 
rescued, the ragged are clothed in golden raiments, 
the outwardly despicable win princely honours, and 
have their names inscribed in the ' Almanach de Gotha' 
of fairy-land. No wonder that such I)cneficent poten- 
tates, albeit feathered or furry, should have been 
claimed as ancoHtors and hereditary protectors by 
human beings full of untutored yearnings for the un- 
attainable. To our ideas, indeed, there seems little 
comfort or credit to be got out of counting kinship 
with a beaver, a bear, or an opossum ; but things 
looked differently when the world was young; nor 
has it yet everywhere grown old. In Australia, black 
bipeds still own themselves the cousins and clients of 
kangaroos. American Indians pay homage to ' mani- 
tous' personally, as well as to 'totems' tribally 
associated with them ; and twilight tales are perhaps 
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to this hoar wIiiBperecl in Ireland, al)0iit a ceitain 
' blaster of tlie Bats,* whose hostility it is eminently 
undesirable though lamentably easy to incur. 

Even among Oreeks and Bomans of the classical 
age, to say nothing of Astecs and Alemanni, belief 
lurked in the preternatural wisdom of certain animals. 
Their formal worship, most fully elaliorated in Egypt, 
but diffused over * Tellns* orbed ground,* sprang from 
tbe same stock of ideas. To a remarkable extent, the 
Greeks were exempt from its degrading associations. 
Tlieir partial sunrival on Greek soil, as in the venera- 
tion at Fhigaleia, of the horse-headed Demeter, repre- 
sented, without doubt, an under-current of aboriginal 
tradition, reaching back to the Pelasgio fore-time. 

Now it might have been anticipated that the 
earliest literature would have l)een the most deejily 
liermeated by these primitivo reminiscences. But 
this is very far from being tlio case. Their influence 
is scarcely perceptible in tbe two great epics of Troy 
and Ithaca ; and indeed the modes of thought from 
which tliey originated were completely alien to the 
ethical sentiments pei*vading those marvellous first- 
fruits of Greek genius. Neither poem includes the 
smallest remnant of zoolatry. The Homeric divini- 
ties are absolutely anthropomorphic. They are men 
and women, exempt from tbe limitations, unscathed 
by the ills of humanity, and radiant with the infinite 
sunshine of immortal happiness. Of infra-human re- 
lationships they exhibit no trace. They are far less 
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concerned with the animal kingdom than they grew 
to be in classical times. Tyjucal beasts or birds have 
not yet become attached to them. The eagle, though 
once in the Iliad called the * swift messenger * of Zeus, 
is altogether detached from his throne and his thun- 
der-bolt ; Here has not developed her preference for 
the peacock — a bird introduced much later from the 
East; Athene is without the companionship of her 
owl ; no doves flutter about the fair head of the 
i|| ' golden Aphrodite ' ; Artemis needs no dogs to bring 

down her game. The Olympian menagerie, in short, 
has not been constituted. On the 'many-folded* 
mountain of the gods, no boasts arc maintained save 
the half-dozen horacs -strictly necessary for the pur- 
poses of divine locomotion. 

Very significant, too, is Homer's ignorance of the 
Kcmi-bcstial, semi-divine beings who figure in subse* 
«iuent Greek mythology. ' Great Pan ' ban no i>lace 
in his verse; Satyrs and Tritons are equally un- 
recognised by him ; his Nereids are ' silver-footed 
sea-nymphs,' with no fishy tendencies. 

Mixed natures of any kind seem, in truth, to have 
been little to his taste. Even if he could have appre-^ 
bended the symbolical meanings underlying them in 
dim Oriental imaginations, he could scarcely have 
reconciled himself to the sacrifice of beauty which 
they involved. Men, horses, bulls, lions, were all 
separately admirable in his eyes ; but to blend, he felt 
instinctively, was not to heighten their perfections. 
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Thns, the hybrid nature of the Centaors, if present 
to his mind, was left undefined as something 'abomin- 
able, inutterable.* The Harpies, realised by Hesiod 
as half-human fowls, remained with him barely per- 
sonified tornadoes. Neither Pegasus nor the Mine- 
tnur, neither the bird-women of Stymphalis, nor the 
Griffons of the Bhipsean mountains, found mention in 
his song, and he admitted — and that in a family- 
legend — ^but one true specimen of the dragon-kind 
in the 'Ghimfera dire* slain by Bellerophon. The 
monstrosity of Scylla is left purposely vague. She 
is a fancy-compound defying classification. She 
lived, too, in the outer world of the Odyssey, where 
'things strange and rare* flourished in quiet dis- 
regard of laws binding elsewhere. 

In the same region of wonderland occur the 
oxen of the Sun— the only sacred animals recognised 
by our poet. They liad their pasturing-ground in the 
island of Tlirinakie, whither Helios retired to divert 
himself with their frolics after each hard day of 
steady Mediterranean shining ; and so keen was his 
indignation at their slaughter by the famished com- 
rades of Odysseus, that a cosmical strike would have 
ensued but for the promise of Zeus to inflict condign 
punishment upon the delinquents. From the ship- 
wreck by which this promise was fulfilled, Odysseus, 
alone exempt from guilt in the matter, was the soli- 
tary survivor. 

The Homeric treatment of animals, compared with 
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the extraTaganeefl prevalent in other primitivo litora* 
tare, is eminently sane and rational. Not through 
indifference to their perfeetions. A peculiar intensity 
of sympathy with bmto-natnre is, on the contrary, 
one of the distingnishing characteristics of tho 
Homeric poems. Bnt that sympathy is based npon 
tho appreciation of real, not npon tho transference of 
imaginary qmilities. Beasts are, on the whole, kept 
strictly in their proper places. Tho only gonnino 
example of their sublimation into higher ones is 
afforded by the horses of Achilles, and this during 
a transport of epic excitement. Otherwise, the 
fabulous element admitted concerning animals— and 
it is just in their regard that fable commonly rnns 
riot — is surprisingly small. 

In its room, wo find such a wealth of acute and 
accurate observation, as no poet, l)6foro or since, haa 
had the capacity to accumulate, or tho iK)wer to em- 
ploy for puqK>ses of illustration. It is unmistakably 
private property. Details appropriated at second- 
hand could never have fitted in so aptly with the 
needs of imaginative creation. Moreover, the con- 
ventional types of animal character were of later 
establislimont« There was at that early time no 
recognised common stock of popular or proverbial 
wisdom on the subject to draw upon. The lion had 
not yet Wn raised to regal dignity ; the fox was on- 
distinguislitH) for oraft, as the goose for folly. Beasts 
and birds had tlieir careers in literature before th»i. 
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Their reputations were still to make. They carried 
about with them no formal certificates of character. 
The poet was accordingly unfettered in his dealings 
with them by preconceived notions; whence the 
delightful freshness of Homer's zoological vignettes. 
The dew of morning, so to speak, is upon them. They 
are limned direct from his own vivid impressions of 
pastoral, maritime, and hunting scenes. 

As to the locality of those scenes, some hints, but 
scarcely more than hints, can be derived. For in the 
course of neai'ly three thousand years, the circum- 
stances of animal distribution have been affected by 
changes too considerable and too indeterminate to 
admit of confident argument from the state of things 
now to the state of things then ; while the notices of 
the poet, incidental by their very nature, are of the 
utmost value for what they tell, but waiTant only very 
hesitating inferences from what they leave untold. 
Thus, it does not follow that because Homer nowhere 
mentions the cuckoo, he was therefore unfamiliar with 
its note, which, from HesioiVs time until now, has not 
failed to proclaim the advent of spring among the 
olive-groves of Bceotia, and must have been heard 
no less by Paris or Ancbises than by the modem 
archaeological traveller, along the oak-clad and willow- 
fringed valley of Seamander. Nor is the faintest 
presumption of a divided authorship supplied by the 
(act that the nightingale sings in the Odyssey, but 
not in the Iliad. Nevertheless, analogous considera- 
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tions flhoold not be oltogeiher nogleeted in Homerie 
criticism. They may poesibly help towards the 
answering of questions both of time and place: of 
time, through allusions to domesticated animals; 
of place, by a comparison of the known range of 
wild species with the fauna of the two great epics. 
And, first, as regards domesticated animals. 

The list of these is a short one. The Greeks and 
Trojans of the Iliad commanded the services of tlie 
horse in battle, of oxen and mules for draught ; dogs 
were their faithful allies in hunting and cattle driving, 
and they kept flocks of sheep and goats. The ass 
appears only once, and then indirectly, on the scene, 
when the lethargic obstinacy of his behaviour serves 
to heighten the effect of Ajax's stubbornness in fight. 
Thus : 

And OS when a Itizy am ^oin*; ]>a8t a fiolcl liaih Uio bettor of the 
lioys with hiiii, an aiui that hath hiul uiany a ciulgcl bn>koii about 
his sides, and he farcth into the deep crop, and wastetli it, wliile 
the boys smite liim with their cudgds, and feeble is the force of 
them, but yet with might and mam they drive him forth when he 
hath had his fill of fodder ; even so did the high-hearted Trojans 
and allies, called from many lands, smite groat Aias, son of Tela- 
mon, with darts on the centre of his shield, and ever followed 
after him.' 

The creature's ' little ways ' were then already 
notorious, although all mention of him or them is 
omitted from the Odyssey, as well as from the Hesiodic 
poems. His existence is indeed implied by the 



' Iliad, xi. (»57-C4. 
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parentage of ibc mole.. But moles were bronght 
to the Troad ready-made from Paphlagonia.^ It was 
not until later that they were systematically bred by 
the Greeks. 

The Semitic origin of the word 'ass' rightly 
indicates the introduction of the species into Europe 
from Semitic Western Asia. As to the date of its 
arrival, all that can be told is that it was subsequent 
to the beginning of the bronze epoch. The pile- 
dwellers of Switzerland and North Italy were un- 
acquainted with an animal fundamentally Oriental in 
its habitudes. Its reluctance, for instance, to cross the 
smallest streamlet attests the physical tradition of 
a desert home ; and the white ass of Bagdad represents 
to this day, the fullest capabilities of the race.^ Tet 
neither the ass nor the camel was included in the 
primitive Aryan fauna. For they could not have been 
known, still less domesticated, without being named, 
and the only widespread appellations borne by them 
are derived from Semitic sources. Evidently the loan 
of the wo]:ds accompanied the transmission of the 
species. It is very difficult, in the face of this circum- 
stance — as Dr. Schrader has pertinently observed ' — 
to locate the Aryan cradle-land anywhere to the east 
of the Bosphorus. 



* Hehn and SUllybrass, Wanderings of Ptantt and AnimdUt pp. 
110, 460. 

' Honghion, Tram. SoeUtff of BibUeal Arehaoihgy, toL t. p. 49. 

* Tkier* tmd Pfiantm'OeoffraphU^ p. 17. 
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Dr. Yirchow was Btruok, on his visit to the Tread, 
in 1879, with the similarity of the actual condition of 
the country to that described in the Iliad.^ The in- 
habitants seem, in fact, during the long interval, to 
have halted in a transition-stage between pastoral 
and agricultural life, by far the larger proportion of 
the land supplying pasturage for ubiquitous multi- 
tudes of sheep, oxen, goats, horses, and asses. The 
sheep, however, belong to a variety assuredly of post- 
Homeric introduction, since the massive tails ham« 
pering their movements could not well have e8cai)ed 
characterisation in some emphatic Homeric epithet. 

Both short and long-horned cattle, all of a dark 
brown colour, may now be seen grazing over the 
plain roimd Hissarlik, the latter probably resembling 
more closely than the former those with which 
Homer was acquainted. The oxen alike of the Iliad 
and Odyssey are * wine-coloured,' ' straight-homed,* 

< broad-browed,' and ' sinuous-footed ' ; it was above 
all through the shuffle of their gait, indicated by the 
last adjective, and due to the iK)culiar structure of 
the hii>-joint in the whole species, that the i)oet 
distinctively visualised them. ' Lowing kiiie,' and 

< bellowing bulls ' are occasionally heard of, chieHy — 
it is cm*ious to remark — in later, or suspected 
poiiiions of the Iliad. Sheep and goats, on the other 
hand, are often described as ' bleating,' and the cries 

I BciMQ$ »ur iMmdakmkdc d$r Tnxu ; Berlin, Abhandlungen, 
1S70, p. 50. 
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of birds are ealled up at opportane moments ; but 
Homer*8 horses neither whinny nor neigh ; his pigs 
refrain from granting ; his jackals do not howl ; the 
tremendous roar of the lion nowhere resoonds through 
his forests. Homeric wild beasts are, indeed, save 
in the vaguely-indicated case of one indeterminate 
specimen,* wholly dumb. 

Singularly enough, a peculiar sensitiveness to 
sound is displayed in the description of the Shield of 
Achilles. Yet plastic art is essentially silent. Even 
the perpetuated cry of the LaocoOn detracts somewhat 
from the inherent serenity of marble. The metal^ 
wrought creations of HephsBstus, however, not only 
live and move, but make themselves audible to a de- 
gree uncommon elsewhere in the poems. Thus, in 
one scene, or compartment, a lowing herd issues to 
the pasturing-grounds, where two lions seize from 
their midst, and devour, a Umdly^Uowing bull, while 
nine barking^ though frightened dogs are, by the herds- 
men, vainly urged to a rescue. In the vintage-episode 
of the same series, delight in melodious beauty is 
almost as apparent as in the so-called 'Homeric' 
hymn to Hermes. The * Linus-song,' * sweet even as 
desire,* sung to the youthful gi'ape-gatherers, sounds 
through the ages scarcely less sweet than 

The liquid voice 
Of pipes, Ihal fiUed tLe clear air thrillingly, 

> Iliad, z. 1S4. 
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when the Muses gathered round Apollo long ago in 
the ethereal halls of Olympus. 

Among the animals now varionsly serviceable to 
man by the sliores of the HeUesponl, are the camel, 
the bufiialo, and the cat» none of thom known, even 
by name, to the primitive Achfeans. The hoose* 
hold cat, as is well known, remained, during a mil- 
lennium or two, exclusively Egyptian ; then all at 
once, perhaps owing to the exigency created by the 
migi*ation westward of the rat, spread with great 
rapidity in the first centuries of the Christian era, 
over the civilised world. Saint Gregory Nasianzen 
set the first recorded Euroi)ean example of attach- 
ment to a cat. His pet was kept at Constantinople 
about the year SCO a.d.* No archsoological vestiges 
of the species, accordingly, have been found in Asia 
Minor. Cats haunt the ruins of Hissarlik, but in no 
case Ue buried beneath them. 

The bones mixed up among the pre-historic diltn$ 
belong chiefly, as might have l»een exi^ectcd, to sheep, 
goats, and oxen, those of swine, dogs, and horses 
being relatively scarce.' Hai'es and deer are also 
represented, and of bu'ds, mainly the goose, with 
scanty traces of the swan and of a small falcon. 
These remains are of different epochs, yet all with- 
out exception belong to Animft ln mentioned in the 
niad, whether as wild or tame. The Homeric con- 

I Houghton, Tram. Society Bibiieal Arthaohgy, tol. t. p. 68. 
 VIxohow, Ice, eiU p. SB. 
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dition of the pig and goose respeetively presents some 
points of interest. 

The pig was not one of the animals primitively 
domesticated In the East. The absence of Vedic or 
Avestan mention of swine-culture makes it practi- 
cally certain that the species was known only in a 
wild state to the early Aryan colonists of Iran and 
India. Nor had any more intimate accjuaintance 
with it been developed in Babylonia; although the^ 
Swiss pile-dwellers, at first similarly behindhand, 
advanced, before the stone age had terminated, to 
pig-keeping.^ Dr. Schrader, mdced, bases upon the 
occurrence only in European languages of the word 
porcuM, the conjecture that the subjugation of the ' full- 
aoomed boar' was first accomplished in Em*ope;* 
and if this were so, the operations of swine-hcrding 
would naturally come in for a larger share of notice 
in the Odyssey, as the more European of the two 
poems, than in the Iliad. And in fact, the swineherd 
of Odysseus is an important personage, and plays a 
leading part in the drama of his return — pigs, more- 
over, figuring extensively among the agricultural 
riches of Ithaca, while there is no sign that any were 
|X)bse8sed by Priam or Anchises. Alone among the 
Greeks of the Iliad, Achilles is stated to have placed 
before his guests a ' chine of well-fed hog * ; and the 
▼ery fsw Uiadio allusions to fatted swine are all in 

* BatimeTitr, DU Famm der Pfahlbaulmh PP* ISO-Sl. 
' Pnckiiloric AHlij(uUii9 oj ih$ Afyam, p. 261. 
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immediate connexion with the same hero. If this be ^ 
a result of chance, it is a somewhat grotesque one. 

The porcine procli>ities of modem Greeks are 
especially stron;;. Christian and Mahometan habi- 
tations were, in tlie days of Turkish domination, 
easily distinguished by the sty-accommodation at- 
tached to the former ; while in certain villages of the 
Morea and the Cydades, the pigs no longer occupied 
a merely subordinate position, and odours not Sa- 
basan, wafted far on the breeze, announced to the still 
distant traveller the nature of the harbourage in 
store for him.' 

The most antique of domesticated birds is the 
goose, and Homer was acquainted with no other. 
Penelope kept a flock of twenty,' mainly, it would 
seem, for puq>08cs of diversiou, since tlie loss of them 
through the devastations of an eagle is treated from a 
purely sentimental iK)int of view. They were fed on 
wheat, the ' height of good livhig,' in Homeric back- 
premises. The court-yard, too, of the palace of ' 
Menelaus sheltered a cackling flock,' the progenitors 
of which Helen might have brought with her from 
Egyi)t, where geese were prehistorically reared for 
the table. That the bird occurs otUy tame in the 
Odyssey, and only wild in the Iliad, constitutes a dis* 
tinction between the poems which can scarcely be 
without real significance. The species employed, in 

 GcU, A Journey in the iforeo, p. 63. 
* Odyucy, xii. o30. • A. xt. 161. 
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the Beeoud lUad, to iUuBtrate, by the tumult of their 
alighting on the marshy banks of the Cayster, the 
elangorooa march-past of the Acli(ean forces, has been 
identified as Anser cinercuSf numerous specimens of 
which fly south, in severe winters, from the valley of 
the Danube to Greece and Asia Minor. 

The familiar cocks and hens of our poultry-yards 
are, in the West, post-Homeric. Their native home 
is in India; but tlu*ough human agency they were 
early tranBi)orted to Iran, where the cock, as the 
bird that first greets the Ught, acquired in tlie eyes 
of ZoroAstrian devotees, a pre-eminently sacred 
cliaracter. Ilis introduction into Greece was a result 
of the expansion westward of the Persian empire. 
No cocks are met with on Egj'ptian monuments ; tlio 
Old Testtunont leaves them unnoticed ; and the 
earliest menticm of them in Greek literature is by 
Theognis of Megara, in the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury B.C.* Pigeons, on the other hand, are quite at 
home in Homeric verse. They are of two kinds. One 
is the rock-pigeon, called from its slate-coloured 
plumage jH'leia (7r«Xo9= dusky), and described as 
finding shelter in roi^ky clefts, and evading pursuit 
by a rapid, undulating lliglit.'' Its friHjuent rectn*- 
renco in similes can surjirise no traveller who has 
observed the extreme abundance of Columlfa Una all 
round the coasts of the iEgean.* The second Homeric 

' Helm and BtaUjbraM, Wanderings of Plants and AnimaU, 
pp. S41-48. * Bachholz, Ufalicn, Dd. i. Abih. ii. p. 120. 

' LindcmiAycr, Die VUgcl Qricchcntamht p. 120. 
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species of Columha is the ring-dovei once referred to 
as the habitual victim of the ha\rk. Tame pigeons 
are ignored, and were, indeed, first seen in Greece 
after the wreck of the Persian fleet at Mount Athoe 
in 402 B.o.^ Yet dove-culture was practised as far 
hack as the oldest records lead us in Eg}'pt and Persia. 
The dove was marked out as a * death-bird ' by our 
earliest Aryan ancestors, and figures in the Vedas as 
a messenger of Yama. . But Homer, unconcerned, as 
usual, with animal symbolism, makes no account, if 
he had ever heard, of its sinister associations. 

Among Homeric wild animals, the first place in- 
contostably belongs to the Uon, and the Iliad, in 
especial, gives oxtnu)rdinary prominence to the king of 
beasts. In savage grandeur ho stalks, as it were, 
through the varied scenery of its similitudes, indomit- 
able, fiercely-despoiling, contemptuous of lessor brute- 
forces. His impressive qualities receive no gratuitous 
enhancement; he rouses no myth-makuig fancies; 
there is no fabulous * quality of mercy ' about him, 
nor of magnanimity, nor of forbearance ; he is simply 
a ' gaunt and sanguine i>east,' a vivid embodiment of 
the energ}' of untamed and unsparing nature. 

He is not brought immediately upon the scene 
of action ; the Homeric poems nowhere provide for 
him a local habitation; it is only in the compara- 
tively late Hymn to Aphrodite that a place is speci- 
fically assigned to him among the feral products of 

' Hebn and SiaUybrasi, o^k cit, p. 357. 
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Uoani Ida. His portraiture, neverthelesBi in the 
similee of the Iliad is too minute and faithful to 
leave any shadow ot doubt of its being based upon 
intimate personal acquaintance. The i)oet must have 
witnessed with his own eyes the change from migestic 
indifference to bellicose frenzy described in the follow- 
ing passage ; he must have caught the greenish glare 
of the oblique feline eyes, noted the preparatory tail- 
lashings, and mentally photographed the crouching 
attitude, and the yawn of deadly significance, that 
preceded the fierce beast's spring. 

And on Uie other lideytho ton of Peloas rushed to meet hiin, 
like a lion» a ravaging lion whom men desire to slay, a whole 
tribe assembled; and first he goeth his way unheeding, but 
when some warrior-youth hath smitten him with a spear, then 
he gathereth himself open-mouthed, and foam cometh forth 
about his teeth, and his stout spirit groaneth in his heart, and 
with his tail he soourgeth either side his ribs and flanks and 
goadeth himself on to fight, and glaring is borne straight on 
them by his passion to try whether he shall slay some man of 
them, or whether liimself shall i^erish in the forofiront of the 
tlirong.' 

Take, again, the picture of the lioness defending 
her young, while 

Within her the storm of her might doth rise, 
And the down-drawn skin of her brows over-gloometh the fire 
of her eyes.* 

> iJiad, zx. 164-78. 

* Wsy*s lUad^ ZTii. 185-86. The feminine pronouns ere here in- 
troduced to avoid ineongruity. The Homcrie Tocabniary did not 
iDslade a wocd equiralsnt to * lioness.* 
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Or this other, exemplifyiug, like the ' hungry people * 
simile in 'Locksley Hall/ the 'imperione' beasts 
dread of fire : 

And CM when hounds and eonntr>'folk drive a tawny lion from 
the uiid-fold of the kine, and suffer liim not to carry away the 
£ftttest of the herd, all night they watch, and ho in groat doaira 
for the flesh maketh his onset ; hut takes nothing thereby, for 
thick the darts fly Aroiu strong hands against him, and Uia 
homing brands, and these he dreads for all his ftiiy, and in IIm 
dawn he departeth wiUi vexed heart.' 

Scenes of leonine ravage among cattle are fre- 
quently presented. As here : 

And as when in the pride of his strength a lion mountain-reared 
Hath snatched from the pasturing kine a heifer, the best of the 

herd, 
And, gripping her nock with his strong teeth, bono from bone 

hath he snapped, 
And he rendeth her inwards and gorgeth her blood by his red 

tongue lapped, 
And aronnd him gathor tho dogs and the shepherd-folk, and still 
Cry long and loud from afar, howbcit they have no will 
To fJEkce him in fight, for that pale dismay doth the hearts of 
themfilL* 

We seem, in reading those lines— and there are_ 
many more like them — to be confronted with a vivified 
Assyrian or Lycian bas-relief. In the antique sculp- 
tures of the valley of the Xanthus, above all^ the 
incident of the slaying of an ox by a lion is of such 
constant recurrence* as almost to suggest, in con* 

« Iliad, wt. 164-76. • Way's lUad, xrii. 01^7. 

• FeUows' Travelt ta A^ JyTtaor, p. 84S, ed. 1S69. 
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firmation of a conjecture by Mr. Gladstone,' a sii 
larity of origin between tbem and the correspondi 
passageB of the Iliad. The lion, indeed, occnp 
ihronghout the epic a position which can now w 
difficulty be conceived as having been assigned to fa 
on the strength of European experience alone. St 
it must not be forgotten that the facts of the mat 
have radically changed within the last three thousa 
years. 

In prehistoric times, the lion ranged all o^ 
Europe, from the Severn to the Hellespont ; for 1 
Feli$ $pelau4 of Britam* was specifically identi 
with the grateful clients of Androclus and Sir Iwa 
no less than with the more savage than sagaci< 
beasts now haunting the Upper Nile valley, and 1 
marshes of Guzerat and Mesopotamia. 

Already, however, at the early epoch of the pi 
built villages by the lake of Constance, he had < 
appeared from Western Europe ; yet he lingered Ic 
in Greece. Of his presence in the Peloponnesus oi 
legendary trac^ remain, although he figures larg 
in Mycenfean art ; but in Thrace he can lay claim 
an historically attested existence. Herodotus ' recou; 
with wonder how the baggage-camels of Xeri 
army were attacked by lions on the march from Aci 
thus to Therma ; and he defines the region haun 



> SMi€$ in Homer, toI. i. p. 1S8. 

* B^ Dawkint and Sanford, PUittooens Manmalia, p. 171. 

* lA. irU. espa. 1S5, IM. 
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by tlicm as bounded towards the cast by tho River 
Nestus, on the west by the Achelous. Some Ghalcidi- 
cean coins, too, are stamped with the favonrite oriental 
device of a lion killing an ox ; and Xenophon jioMibfy — 
for his expressions are dubious — ^includes the lion 
among the wild fauna of Thrace. The statements, 
on the other hand, of Polybius and Dio Chrysostom 
leave no doubt that he had finally retreated from oar 
continent before the beginning of the Christian era." 

A Thessalian Homer might, then, quite conceiv- 
ably, have Iteheld an occasional predatory lion de- 
scending the arbutus-clad slopes of Pelion or Olympus ; 
yet tlic continual allusions to leonine manners and 
customs ^lervading tho Iliad show an habitual ac- 
quaintance with the animal which is certainly some- 
what surprising. It corresponds, nevertheless, quite 
closely with the perpetual recurrence of his form in 
the plastic representations of Mycenae. 

The comparatively few Odysscan references to this 
animal can scarcely be said to bear the stamp of visual 
directness unmistakably belonging to those dispersed 
* broadcast through the earlier epic. Yet it would pro- 
bably be a mistake to suppose them derived at second- 
hand. Without, then, denying that the author of the - 
Odyssey had actually ' met the ravin lion when he 
roared,' we may express some wonder that he, like his 
predecessor of the Iliad, left unrecorded the auditory 
part of the resulting brain-impression. For the voice 

I 8ir O. 0. Lewis, Notes and Qtterie$, rol. vHi. aer. ii. p. S42. 
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of Uie lion is assuredly the most imiK)sing souml of 
vUdch animated nature seems caimble. Casual allu- 
sions to it in the Hymn to Aphrodite and in the 
(nominally) Hesiodic * Shield of Hercules/ are, never- 
theless, perhaps the earliest extant in Greek literature. 
The bear figures in the Iliad and Odyssey solely 
as a constellation, except that a couple of verses in- 
terpolated into the latter accord him a place among 
the embossed decorations of the belt of Hercules. 
Tlie living animal, however, is still reported to lurk 
in tlie 'clov*n ravines* of 'many- fountain 'd Ida/ and, 
acconling to a local tradition, was only banished from 
the Tliessalian Olympus through the agency of Saint 
Dionysius.^ The panther or leopard, on the contrary, 
altliough contemporaneously with the cave-lion an 
inmate of Britain, disappeared from Europe at a dim 
and remote epoch, while plentifully met with in Caria 
and Pamphylia during Cicero's governorship of Cili- 
cia. Even m the present century, indeed, leopard- 
skins formed part of the recognised tribute of the 
Pasha of the Dardanelles. The life-like scene, then, 
in which the animal emerges to view in the Iliad,* 
bears a decidedly Asiatic character. Mr. Conington's 
version of the lines runs as follows : 

As panther tpringt from a doep thicket's shacle 

To meet the linnter, and her heart no fear 

Kor terror knows, though barking lend she hear, 



* Toser, IU$Mrehei in th4 HigMatuU of Turkey, toL ii. p. C4. 
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For lUongh wiih woapon't thrust or JAvoUn'a throw 
lie wound her fir»t, yet 0*011 abont the opcar 
AVrithiiv;, her vnloiir doth she not forego* 
Till for ollence the cloee« or in the shock lio low.* 

Tliorougbly Oriental, too, is the vision conjured np 
in the Third Iliad of Paris challenging 

To mortal combat all the chiofii of Greece,* 

armed with a bow and sword, poising 'two brass* 
tipped javelins,* a jxtnther skin flung round his mag- 
nificent fomi. Ekite with the consciousness of 
strength and beauty, unsuspicious of the betrayal iu 
store for Iiim hy his own weak and volatile spirit, the 
paietta jwllc of the fierce beast might have encouraged, 
as it did in Dnnte, a cheerful forecast of the issue ; 
yet illusorily in each case. In the Odyssey, the 
panther is only mentioned as one of the forms as- 
sumed by Proteus. 

The Homeric wild boar is of quite Er}nnanthian 
powers and proportions ; with more valour than dis- 
cretion, he does not shrink from encountering the 
lion himself — 

Being ireful, on the lion ho ^ill venture ; 

and the laying-low of a single 8i)ecimen is reckoned — 
no inadequate result of a forest-campaign by dogs 
and men. Such an heroic brute, worthy to have 
been the emissary' of enraged Artemis, succumbed, no 
longer ago than in 1850, to the joint efforts, during 

> Jliad. ui. 578-7S. < Uiad, ill. 20 (Lord Derby's iraiu.). 
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several toDsome days, of a band of thirty hiuiters.' 
The * chafed boar * in the Iliad either can'ies every- 
thing before hiin, as Ajax scattered the Trojans fight- 
ing roand the body of Patroclus ; or he dies, tracked 
to his lair, if die he must, fearlessly facing his foes, 
incarnating rage with bristles erected, blazing eyes, 
and gnashing tusks. Nor was the upshot for him 
inevitably fatal. Idomeneus of Crete, we are told, 
awaiting the onset (which proved but partially effec- 
tive) of /Eneas and Deiphobus, 

8tood at Imr, like a boar on the hills that tnistcth to his 
ftrcngth, and ahidcs tlie preat assailinf; throng of men, in a 
lonely place, antl ho bristles np his bock, ami his eyes shine with 
fire, while he whots his tusks, and is right eager to keep at bay 
both men and hounds.^ 

The boar is a solitary animal. Like Hal o' Ihe 
Wynd, he fights for his own right hand ; and he was 
accordingly appropriated by Homer to image the 
valour of individual chiefs, while the rank and file 
figure as wolves and jackals, hunting in packs, 
pinched with hunger, blooiUhirsty and desperately 
eager, but formidable only collectively. Jackals still 
abound in the Troad and throughout the Cyclades, 
and their hideous wails and barkings enhance the 
desolation of the Nauplian and Negropontine swamps.' 
Neither have wolves disappeared from those regions ; 

* Erhard, Fauna der Cycladen^ p. 20. 

* niad, xiii. 471-75. 

* Von der MOble, BcUrdgc but OmWujioQie Oriechenlandtt p. 
ISS ; BaehhoU, Hameritehe Rsalien, Bd. i. Abth. ii. p. 202. 
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and the old dread ci the aniiiMd wbieh vm at once 
the symbol of dartiM'ai and of lifi^t, mf f iv us ob- 
enirely to this day in the Tampire-anpcTstitiona of 
Eastern Emtqie. The eloseness of the eonnezkm 
between vampires and were-wolTes is shown bj a 
comparison of the modem Greek word vrjfholmka, 
Tampire» with the Zend and Sanskrit rdkrfcs, a wolf.* 
Nor were the Greeks of classical times esunpt from 
the persuasion that men and wdves miglit tempo* 
rarily, or even permanent]^, exchange semblanees. 
Many stories of the kind were related in Arcadia in 
connexion witli the worsliip of the Lyoean Zeus ; and 
Pausanias, wliile critically sceptical as rognnls some 
of these, was not too advanced a tliiiiker to accept, aa 
fully credible, the penal transformation of Lycaon, 
son of Pelasgus.' Such notions belonged, however, to 
a rustic mythology of which Homer took small cogni* 
sance. His thoughts travelled of themselves out 
from the sylvan gloom of i>rimeval haunts into the 
open sunshine of unadulterated nature. 

In wood or wilderness, forest or don, 

ho met with no bogey-animals. For him neither 
beast nor bird hod any mysterious significance. Ho^ 
attributed to encounters with particular species no 
influence, malefic or beneficial, uixyn human destiny. 
Of themselves, they had, in his view, no concern with 

I Toier, R$$earche$t toL ii. p. 82. 

' DaeriiHio Oraeia, lib. vi. o«p. 8 ; tui. oap. ii. 
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it, although ordinary animal instincts might, under 
certain conditions, be so directed as to be expressive 
to man of the will of the gods. In the Homeric 
scheme, birds and serpents exclusively are so employed, 
without, however, any departure from the order of 
nature. Thus, by night near the sedgy Simoeis, a 
heron, Ardea nycticarax^ disturbed by the approach 
of Odysseus and Diomcd, assured them, by casually 
flapping its way eastward, that their expedition had 
the sanction of their guardian-goddess.' The choice 
of the bird was plainly dictated by zoological consi- 
derations alone; it had certainly no such recondite 
motive as that suggested by M\in,n,^ who, with almost 
grotesque ingenuity, argued that the owl, as the fowl 
of Athene*8 special predilection, could only have been 
deprived of the privilege of acting as her instrument 
on the occasion through Homer's consciousness of its 
reputation as a bird of sinister augury — 

Ignavns bnbo, dinun moiialibus omen — 

the truth being that both kinds of association — the 
mythological and the superstitious — were equally 
remote from the poet's mind. 
Similarly, the portent of 

An eagle aiid a serpent wreathed in fight 

appeared such only by virtue of the critical nature of 
the conjuncture at which it was displayed. Hector, 
upon what he took to be a promise of divine 

> lUad, z. 274. • D$ NaUird Animalinm, lib. x. fr. S7. 
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help, aimed at nothing less than the cai)ture, in the 
rout of battle, of the Greek camp, and the conflagra- 
tion of the Greek ships. But every step in advance 
brought him nearer to the tent vrhero tlie irate epical 
hero lay inert, but ready to spring into action at the 
lost extremity ; luid it was fully recognised that the 
arming of Achilles meant for more than the mere loss 
of the fruits of victory. The balance of events, then, 
if the proposed auip de main were persevered with, 
hung upon a knife-edge of destiny; and pal6 fear 
might well invade the eager, yet hesitating Trojan 
host when, just as the foremost warriors were about 
to breach the Greek rampart, an eagle flying west- 
ward — that is, towards the side of darkness and 
death — let fall among their ranks a coiling and 
blood-stained snake. ^ 

And adown the blasts of the wind he darted with one wild 

scream ; 
Then shuddered the Trojans, beholding the soqient's writhing 

gleam 
In the midst of them lying, the portent of Zons t]ie /Egis-lord, 
And to Hector the valicmt Polydomas s^ioko with a bodeful 

word.' 

His vaticinations were defied. The Trojan, leader 

met them with the memorable protest : 

Bat tliou, thou wouldst have us obey the long-winged fowl of 

the air! 
CK> to, mito these have I not respect, and nought do I care 

' ShsUey has adopted and developed the incident in the opening 
stonsaa of the Bevoli of hlarn, 
' niad, xiL 207-10 (Wa}'*t trans.). 
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"Whether to ri^waivl they go to the tun and the dayspring sky, 
Or whether to leftward awi^' ^ the thadow-gloomed west thej 

fly. 
Bui lor OS, let OS hearken the counsel of Zens most high, and 

obey, 
Who over the deathling race and the deathless beoreth sway. 
One omen of all is best, that we fight for our fatherland t 

Magnificent, but, in the actual cose, mistaken. 
The shabby counsel of Folydamas really carried with 
it the safety of Troy. 

The eagle is virtually the Homeric king of birds. 
He is in the Iliad * the most perfect/ as well as ' the 
strongest and swiftest of Hymg tilings ' ; his appear- 
ances in both poems, often expressly ordained by 
Zeus, are alwaj-s momentous, and are, accordingly, 
eagerly watched and solicitously interpreted; more- 
over, they never deceive; to disregard the warning 
they convey is to rush si>ontaneou8ly to destruction. 
It is only, however, in the T>venty-fourth Uiad, usually 
regarded as subsetpient, m i)oint of composition, to 
the cantos emkxlying the primitive legend of the 
'Wrath of Achilles,' that the eagle begins to be 
marked out as the s^H^cial envoy of Zeus. Later, the 
comiianionship became so close as to justify /Escliylus 
in implying that the bird was in lieu of a dog to the 
' father of gotls and men.' The position, on the other 
handy assigned, in one passage of the Odyssey, to the 
bawk as the ' swift messenger ' of Apollo, was not 
maintained. The Hellenic Phoebus eventually dis* 
claimed all relationship with the hawk-headed Uorus 
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of the Nile Valley. The rapidity* however, of the 
hawk's flight, and his agility in the pursuit of his 
prey, furnish our poet, again and again, with terms of 
comparison. Here is an example, taken firom the de- 
scription of the deiuUy duel outside the ScoHUi goto. 

At whon A falcon, bird of twiflost di^i. 
From vonio lii};h nioimtain top on tiui'nHU ilove 
Swoo^)* ticrcely down ; slic, froui beneath, in fear. 
Evades the stroke ; he, dashing; through the brake. 
Shrill-shrieking, pounces on his destinM prejr ; 
So, win);*d with desp'ratc liate* Acliilles tlew. 
So Ilei'tor, tlyui^ (n>m his keen piirsuil. 
Beneath the walls his active sinews plieiL* 

In popular Bussian imrlaiiee, too, ' the hurricane 
m the iicUl, and the luminous hawk in the sky,* are 
the favourite metaphors of swiftness.^ Only that 
Homer*8 falcon has no direct relations with light; 
and of those iiulireclly traceable in the one phrase 
connecting him with Apollo, the poet himself was 
certainly not cognisant. 

Vultinres always lurk behind the scenes, as it were, 
of the Homeric battle-stage. The abandonment to 
their abhorrent offices of the boilies of the slain formed 
one of the chief terrors of death in the field, and pre- 
sented a much-dreaded means of enhancing the iK>naU 
ties of defeat. The carrion-feeding birds perpetually 
on the watch to descend from the clouds upon the 
blood-stained plain of lUum, are clearly * griffon-\*ul- 

> Iliad, xxiL 139-44 (Lord I>crby*s trans.). 

> Gabcmatis, Zooloffical ^yilioUagy, vol. ii p. 103. 
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tares,' Vtditir fnlvui ; but the * bearded vulture/ Gyp* 
aitH$ bariaiuMf the Ldmmergeier of the Germans^ 
which, like the eagle, pursues Uve prey, ocoaidonally 
lends, in a figure, the swoop and impetus of its flight 
to vivify some incident of extermination J Both species 
occur in modem Greece. * 

One of the few bits of primitive folk-lore enshrined 
in the Iliad relates to the wars of the cranes and 
pygmies. The passage is curious in many ways. It^ 
contains the first notice of bird-migrations, implies 
the constancy with which the * annual voyage ' of the 
'prudent crane* was steered during three thousand 
years,' and records the dim wonder early excited by 
the sight and sound of that 

Aery caravan, high over seas 
Flying, and over lands with matxial wing 
Easing their flight. 

In the Uiodic lines, the clamour of the Trojan ad- 
vance, in contrast to the determined silence of their 
opponents, is somewhat disdainfully accentuated : 

When afar through the heaven cometh pealing before them the 

cry of the cranes, 
As they flee from the wintertide storms and the measureless 

delnging rains. 
Onward with screaming they fly to the streams of the ocean* 

flood. 
Bringing down on the folk of the Pigmies battle and murder 

andblood.^ 

* Odywy, xxil. »02 ; Hiad, xvi. 428, xviL 460. 

• Buchhols, Rtalien, Bd. i. Abth. ii. p. 184. 

' Kocrner, Die Homcritehc TkierwcU^ pp. 6*i-(>d. 
« Way*s Iliad, iii. S-7. 
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Tho sirnUe is folicitously plagiarised by VirgS 
in his 

Qnales sub nabibus atris 
StrymoniiB tlont ^goA gruet, at«iue icthera fcrauont 
Cum soniUi, fiigiuntque Not<w clamore sccniiilo,* 

but with the omission of the pygmy-element» pro* 
bably as too childish for the mature taste of his Boman 
audience. Its origin may perhaps bo sought in 
obscure rumours concerning the stunted races en- 
countered by modem travellers in Central Africa. 
The association of ideas, however, by which they were 
connected in a hostile sense with ' fowls o' the air ' is 
of trackless antiquity. It partially survives in the 
notion, current in Finland, that birds of passage 
spend their wmters in dwarf-land, * a dweller among 
birds ' meaning, in polite Finnish phrase, a dwarf ; 
and bu*d-footed mannikins have a well-marked place in 
German folk-stories ; '* but the root from which these 
withered leaves of fable once derived vitality has long 
ago perished. Aristotle described the * small infantry 
warr'd on by cranes * as cave-dwellers near the sources 
of the Nile ; ' Pliny turned them into a kind of panto- 
mime-cavah*y, mounted on rams and goats, locating 
them among the Himalayas, and conjuring up a 
fantastic vision of their periodical descents to the sea- 
coast, to destroy the eggs and young of their wuiged 
enemies, against whom they could no otherwise hope 

* w£iurid, z. 2(U.C6. 

« Qrimxn and Stallybnuw, Teutonic MyHwlogy, pp. 1420. 1450. 

• Ik AfUfnal HUt. lib. vii. cap. U. ; lib. iii. oap. xii. 
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to make head.' For such disinterested ravage as 
was oommitted on their behalf by Herzog Ernst, a 
mediieTal knight-errant smitten with compassion for 
the miserable straits to which they were reduced by 
the secular fend imposed upon them, could scarcely 
be of more than millennial recurrence.* 

The Homeric wild swan is Cycnu$ mtiiicui^ great 
numbers of which yearly exchange the frozen marshes 
of the North for the 'silver lakes and rivers* of 
Greece and Asia Minor. But the swan of the 
Epics sings no ' sad dirge of her certain ending/ 
Unmelodiously exultant, she flutters with the rest 
of the fluttering denizens of the Lydian water- 
meadows, in a scene full of animation. 

And as tho many tribes of feathered binlfi, wild geese or 
cranes or long-necked swans, on the Asian mead by Ktt5'stro8* 
stream, fly hiUier and thither joking in their plumage, and witli 
loud cries settle ever onwards, and tho mead resonnds ; even so 
poured forth the many tribes of warriors from ships and huts 
into the Skamandrian plain.' 

Nor do the 

Smaller birds with song 
Solace the woods 

of Homeric landscapes; once only, the 'solemn 
nightingale' is permitted, in the story of the wait- 
ing of Penelope, * to pour her soft lays.' * Even as 
when the daughter of Fandareus,' the Ithacan queen 

I nut. Nat. lib. Tii. cap. 3. 

• ZeiUckri/tjUr D$uUthu Alterihum, Dd. vii. p. 383. 

• IHad, U. 450-(»S. 
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tolls the disguised Odjsseos, ' the brown bri^t nij^t- 
in^Ue, suigg sweet iu the first season of the springp 
from lier place in the tliick leafage of the trees ; and 
witii many a turn and thrill she pours forth her foil* 
voiced music bewailing her child, dear Itylus,' whom 
on a time she slew with the sword unwitting, Itylus 
the son of Zethus the prince ; even as her song, my 
troubled soul sways to and fro.' ^ 

Intense appreciation of the sentiment of sound is 
here unmistakable; yet elsewhere in the Homeric 
poems we hear of the sharp cry of the swallow, of the 
screams of contending vultures, the piercing shriek of 
the eagle, the wild pn^an of the hawk, tlie clamorous 
vociferations of his terrified victims, but nothing of 
the tender notes of thrush, lark, or linnet, though 
doliciously audible throughout Greece 

III aitriiig time, when the siin with Taurus rides. 

ICvon in the island of Calypso, where delights are 
imaginable at will, the poplars and cypresses house 
only such harsh-voiced birds as owls, hawks, and 
cormorants— perhaps in order to leave the uncon- 
tested palm for sweet singing to the nymph herself. 
The power of song does not, indeed, appear to be, in_ 
Homer*s view, ' an excellent thing in woman/ It is 
not included among the gifts of Athene, or even 
among the graces of Aphnxlite. None of his noble or 
admirable herouu^ i)ossoss it. It is reser\*ed, as part 

» (M^ttvv, 3tU. .11S.SI. 
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of a baleful dower of fascination^ for enchantresses 
who lure men to obliyion or ruin— for Calypso, Circe, 
and the Sirens. 

The Odyssey bemg essentially a sea-story, the 
prevalence in its fauna of marine species is not sur- 
prising. Seals frequently present themselves ; coots 
and cormorants, laughing gulls and sea-mews, dive 
and play amid the surges that beat upon its magic 
shores ; ospreys call and cry ; a cuttle-fish is limned 
to the life ; Scylla has been supposed to represent a 
magnified and monstrous cephalopod. Dolphins are 
common U> the Iliad and Odyssey, and frequent the 
£gean nowadays as of old.* Their mythical asso- 
ciations in post-Homeric literature are, indeed, for- 
gotten ; but the direction in which they travel, col 
lected into shoals, helps the fishermen of Syra and 
Melos to a rude forecast of the set of impending 
winds. 

The only significant zoological novelty, then, in 
the Odyssey may be said to lie in its recognition of 
the goose as a domesticated bird. The prominence 
given by it to swine-keeping, only incidentally men- 
tioned in the Iliad, is also noteworthy. A dissimi- 
larity, on the other hand, in the ethical sentiment 
towards animals displayed in the two poems — above 
all, as regards the horse and dog— cannot fail to 
strike a dispassionate reader; but this has been 
sufficiently dwelt upon in a separate chapter. The 

* Erhard, Fauna d$r OyekuUn, p. 97. 
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remark need only here be added that the concqitkm 
of the dog ArgOB seems no less thoroughly European 
than that of the horses of Bhesos is Asiatie. Both, 
it is truei may haye had a local origin on the same 
side of the Hellespont, but, from the point of view of 
moral geography, they nndoabtedly belong to different 
continents. 
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Irm can accept as tolerably complete tlie view of 
earl; AebBsau beliofo presnnted to ub in the Iliad and 
OdysBey, they included but few legendary associa- 
tions with vegetable grovtbs. Tbc treatment of the 
H(Hnerie flora, like that of the Homeric fauna, is 
essentially simple and direct. One magic herb bos u 
placo in it, and the ' enchanted stem ' of the lotns 
bears fmit of inexplicable potency over the subtly 
compounded human organism ; but tree>Torship ie as 
remote from the poet's thoughta as animal-worship, 
and flower-myths seem equally beyond bis ken. He 
knew of no ' lovo-Ues-blocding ' stories interpreting 
the passionate glow of scarlet petals ; nor of * forget- 
me-not ' stories fitted to the more tender sentiment of 
ainre blooms ; nor of delicate calyxes nurtured by 
goddesses* tears; nor of any other of the wistful 
homon fancies endlessly interwined with the beautiful 
starry apinritions of spring-tide on tlie bloesomiug 
earth. The simplicity of his admiration for them 
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might, indeed, almost have iucmred tlie disapproba- 
tion of ultra-Wordsworthiaus. With the 'yellow 
primrose ' he never had an opportunity of making 
ac4iaaintance» by * the river's brim * or elsewhere i ^; 
but crocuses or hyacinths, violets or poppies, dre^ 
him into no reveries; no mystical meanings d 
about the images of them in his mind ; he looked 
them with open eyes of delist, and vent his way« 
The oak has been called the king of the forest, 
the lion the king of beasts. But its supremaqr 
largely a thing of the past. To the early undivided 
Aryans, it was the tree of trees. Tlieir common name 
for it, which survived with its original special mean- 
ing in Celtic and Greek, came, in other languages, to 
denote tlie generalised conception of a tree, showing 
the oak to have been pre-eminent in their common 
ancestral home. Traces of this shifting of the lin- 
guistic standpoint are preserved in some Homeric 
phrases. Thus, c/i*&«— etymologically identical with 
the English tree — means, not only an oak, but, most 
probably, the particular kind of oak familiar to us 
in England — Qnercus robur, * the unwedgeable and 
gnarled oak ' of Shakespeare. But the generic sig- 
nificance gradually infused into the specific term 
comes to the front in several of its compounds. A 
wood-cutter, for instance, is, in the Iliad, literally an 
< oak-cutter,' and the ^ solemn shade ' round Circe's 
dwelling was afibrded, etymologically, by an oaken 
grove, although the meaning really conveyed by the 
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word diiima was that of a collection of forest-trees of 
andetermined and various kinds. In later Greek, too, 
we find a woodpeeker styled an * oakpecker ' ; and 
the Drjades, while in name * oak-nymphs/ were, in 
point of faett onreetricted in their choice of an arbo- 
real dwelling-plaee. By a curious survival of associa- 
tioiia, the name in modern Greek of this antique 
fbreat-coinstituent is dendron^ a tree ; yet it is now by 
no means common in Greece. Homer's oaks were^ 
moontain-rearedt sturdy, proof against most contin- 
gencies of climate. Of similar nature were Leonteus 
and PdlypoBtes, of the rugged Lapith race, who indo- 
mitably held the way into tlie Greek camp against 
the mighty Asius. * These twain,* we are told, * stood 
in front of the lofty gates, like high-crested oak-trees 
in the hills, that for ever abide the wind and rain, 
firm fixed with roots great and long.' ^ 

Tlie si)ecies of oak at present dominant both in 
Greece and the Troad is the * oak of Bashau,' QaercuB 
agilopi. Its fruit, tho valonia in commercial demand 
for tanning purposes, was made serviceable, within 
Homer*s experience, under the almost identical name 
of balanoi, only as food for pigs. Homer's name for 
this fine tree — extended, perhaps, to the closely allied 
Qutreus eicubu — is phegoBt signifying ^edible,' and 
denoting, in other European languages, the beech. 
How, then, did it come to be transferred, south of tha 
Ceraonian mountains, to a totally different kind of 

> mad, vd. 181-84. 
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ttw ? TW I nihfMilinn m niqile. No beeehas grew 
JQ ihe 1Wk(nirpMin«knhm Uie tot Aiyin aetUeri 
CDMrad iL A void VBS henee kft derdieti and wms 
Bttml^ riihniil bj a taogpknooM iDrat-trae* imtQ 
iben uu^jflKNtt, bacuna milaxiivii farther norUi, 
vhkah thftifd visk the beedi ifci rhanrtariiitift qiialify 
ihi iiMMiiliM of hunger Mneed it to be eeteemed 
piodoeiiig frait capable, after a iuhion, of rap- 
pxtiag hfa.' So^ in the United 8tatei» the Enfi^ieh 
aainei 'robiii,* *hendocfc»' 'maple,' and probably many 
oihae, vere aneeramonion^y handed on to strange 
spedee, on the strength of some casoal or sq^erfieial 
lYti^mUuMw.' The tradition of aeom- rating eon- 
Q<ct^ with the rostie Arcadians aiq[ilied evidently to 
the fruit of the vaknia-oak, or one of its nearest 
congeners;* and the oracular oak of Dodona, to 
which CMijrseeas [pretended to have hied for counsel, 
appears to have been of the same description ; as was 
c«rtain^ the tIt^o of Zeus before the Scmn gate, 
whenod A[K>Uo and Athene watched the single eombat 
between Hector and Ajax, and beneath which the 
spiMur of Tlepolemus was wrenched from the flesh of 
the fiunting Sarpedon. These two are the only trees 
di\inety approj^^riuted in Homeric verse, and they com- 
mand but a small share of the reverence paid by Celts 
and Teutons to their saered oaks. 

|ktlS« 

* l^loTi On§m ^ ik$ dtpmut |k 17. 

• XiniM, IMhi, Xh. I ^ 3J0; Finas, Sfwytu. p. UL 
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The beeeh is an encroacbiug tree. Wherever it is 
capable of thriving, it tends to replace the oak, which 
has lost, apparently, a great part of its old propaga- 
tive energy. Possibly its exposure to the attacks of 
countless insect*enemies, from which the beech enjoys 
immnnity, may account for its comparative helpless- 
ness in the battle for life. The beech is, at any rate, 
now the typical tree of central Europe ; it has aided 
in the extirpation of the ancient oak-forests of Jutland, 
and has established itself, within the historic period, 
in Scotland and Ireland.^ Its habitat is, however, 
bounded to the east by a line drawn from Eonigsberg 
on the Baltic to the Caucasus ; it is not found in the 
Troad, or in Greece south of a track crossing the 
peninsula from the Gulf of Arta to the Gulf of Yolo. 
It grows freely, however, on the slopes of the Mysian 
Olympus, as well as on Mount Pelion in Tbessaly. 
At the beginning of the Macedonian era, too, Dico)- 
archus * described the tliick foliage of Pelion as pre- 
valently beechen, though cypresses, silver firs, junipers, 
and maples, also abounded, the last three kinds of tree 
having since disappeared, while the beech seems to have 
only just held its ground.' Its relative importance, 
then, five hundred years earHer, is not likely to have 
been very different ; yet Homer, who certainly knew a 
good deal about PeUon, whether by report, or from 

* Belbj, Hi$Ufry of BrUiih Forai Tru$, pp. 800, 819. 

* MOUeTt (hographi QntH nUnortit t. L p. 106. 

* ToMT, Ssi€arehi8 in the Higklandi of Turkejf^ roL ii. pp. 
1S9.S8. 
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obfiervatioDy never mentioiis the beech. It is tnie 
that we cannot argue with any confidence from omis* 
ttion to ignorance. An epic is not an encydoiMBdio. 
Tlie illuBtrations employed in it aru not necessarily 
exlianstive of all that the poet*8 world contains. We 
can, then, be certain of nothing more than that 
Homer's idea of a typical forest did not include the 
beech. Its apiiearance, then, in the following spirited 
lines from Mr. Wiiy'H excellent translation of the Iliad, 
has no warrant in the original, where the third kind 
of tree mentioned in the jfhcgoif or valonia-oak. 

And OS when the Eiuit-wind and South-wind in ttonuy eonton* 
lion iitrivo 

In the fflcnii of a mountain, a docp dark forest to rend and rive. 
Scourging the Hniooth-ttcnimcd cornel-tree, and the beeeli and 

the ash, 
While o^inst each other thoir far-spreadin*; branches swing and 

dash 
With uncnrthly din, and over the shattering liuibs of thcui crash.* 

The ash, on the other hand, though abundant on 
many Greek mountainH, no longer waves along the 
ridgy heights of Pelion. Yet it was here that the 
ashen shaft of the great Pelidean spear was cut by the 
Centaur Churon. For in the Homeric account of the 
arming of Patroclus, after we have been told of his 
equipment with the shield, cuirass, and formidably 
nodding helmet of Achilles, it is recounted : 

Then seised he two strong lances that fitted his grasp, only 
he took not the spear of the noble son of Aiakps, heavy, and 

• Way's Iliad, xvL 7W-C0. 
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hiigSk and ftalwArty thai none other of the Aehalane oould wield, 
Vol Aehillee ekme ^Tailed to wield it: even the aahen Pelian 
ipeer that Chiron gave to his fiUher dear, from the erown of 
Falioov to be the bane of heroee.* 

The shaft in question could certainly have been hewn 
nowhere else; the fact of the Centaur's residence 
being attested, to this day, by the visibility of the 
cavern inhabited by him, dilapidated, it is true, 
but undeniable.* Here, surely, is evidence to convince 
the most sceptical. Its conclusive force is scarcely 
inferior to that of the testimony borne by the graves 
of Hamlet and Ophelia at Elsinore to the reality of 
the tragic endings of those distraught personages. 

The Homeric epithet, * quivering with leaves,' is 
fully justified, Mr. Tozer informs us,' by the dense 
clothing of all the heights and hollows of Chiron's 
mountain with beech and oak, chestnut and plane- 
trees, besides evergreen under-garnients of myrtle, 
arbutus, and laurel-bushes. Yet the ash, as we have 
said, is missing, nor have the pines felled to build the 
good ship *Argo'^ left, it would seem, any repre- 
sentatives. 

In the Uiad and Odyssey, too, pine-wood is the 
approved material for nautical constructions. It was 
probably derived from the mountain-loving silver-fir, 
some grand specimens of which grew nevertheless con- 
veniently near the sea-shore in remote Ogygia, and 

> lUad^ ztL 180-44. • Toier. JRMMfdUi, toL iL p. 18S. 

• A. p. 1S8. * M$d§a, 8. 
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provided 'old Laertes' son* with material for his 
rapidly and skilfully built raft. Homer distinguiahci^ 
in a loose way, at least two species of pine, but their 
identification in particular cases is to a great extent 
arbitrary. The trees, for instance, employed in eon- 
junction with * high-crested * oaks, to fence round the 
court-yard of Polyi)hemus, may have been the pio» 
turosquo stonopinos of South Italy, but they may just 
as well, or better, have l)een maritime pines, such as 
spring up ovory whoro along the sandy flats of modem 
OreecoJ Tlio stono-pino was sacred to Cybelo.' Her 
husband, Atys, was transfoimcd into one, with the 
result of bringing her as near the verge of madness 
as might l)e conRlHtont with lier venerable dignity ; 
for actually bereft of reason a goddess presumably 
cannot be. Tliis, however, was a post-Homeric legend, 
and a post-Homeric association. 

What might be called the ornamental part of the 
Ogygian groves coiiHisted of black poplars, aromatic 
cypresses, and alders. Indigenous there, likewise, 
although heard of only as supplying perfumed fire- 
wood, were the * cedar' and * thiiofi,* split logs of 
which blazed withm the fragrant cavern where 
Calypso was found by Hermes tunefully singing while 
she plied the shuttle. The cedar here mentioned, 
however, was no ' cedar of Lebanon,' but a description 
of juniper which attains the full dimensions of a tree 

> Danbeny, Tree* of the AHciaUtt p. 19. 
* PierbMh, Flora Myikotogiea^ p. 42. 
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in the lands bordering on the Levant.' The resinous 
wood yielded by it was highly valnod by the Homeric 
Greeks for its 'grateful smell'; store-rooms for 
precious commodities, and the * perfumed apartments 
of noble ladies were constructed of it. This, at least, 
is e3cpressly stated of Hecuba's chamber, and can be 
inferred of Helen's and Penelope's. The thuon, or 
' wood of sacrifice,' burnt with cedar-wood on Calypso's 
hearth, was identified by Pliny with the African 
cUruB, extravagantly prized for decorative furniture 
in Imperial Home, and thought to be represented by 
a coniferous tree called Thuya arHculata^ now met 
with in Algeria.' 
r- The trees shadowing, in the Odyssey, the entrance 
by the 'deep-flowing Ocean' to the barren realm of 
death,* appear to have been selected for that position 
owing to a supposed incapacity for ripening fruit. 
The grove in question was composed of ' lofty poplars ' 
and 'seed-shedding willows'; and poplars and wil- 
lows were alike deemed sterile and, because sterile, 
of evil omen.^ Even among ourselves, the willow 
retains a dismal significance, and it is prominent in 
Chinese funeral rites.* The black poplar continued 
to the end sacred to Persephone ; but its connexion 
with Hades, in the traditions of historic Greece, was 

I Daehhols, RealUn, Dd. i. Abih. ii. p. 989. 
' Daobeny, qp^eiLpj^ 40-49. * Odffueyt z. 510. 

« Hajnum*! od. of tb« Ody$u}f, voL iL p. 174 ; Plinj, BUU NaL 
ZTL4S. 

• Oobernaiit, HptholoQie de$ FhnUt, i. ii. p. S97. 
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less explicit than that of the white poplar {Pojmln^ 
alha). This last tree, called by Homer acheroii^ liad 
its especial habitat on the shores of tlie Acheron in 
Thesprotia, whence, as Pausanias relates,* it was 
brought to the Peloponnesus by Hercules; and tho 
same hero, in a variant of tlie story, returned crowned 
with poplar from his successful expedition to Hades. 
In the Odyssey the white poplar does not occur, and 
in the Iliad only in a simile employed to render more 
impressive, first the collapse of Asius under the stroke 
of Idomeneus, and again the overthrow of Sarpedon 
by Patroclus. 'And he fell, as an oak falls, or a 
poplar, or tall pine tree, that craftsmen have felled on 
the hills, with new- whetted axes.' ' 

The author of the Iliad ascribes no under-world 
relationships cither to the white or to the black 
poplar. His sole funereal tree is the elm. Relating 
the misfortunes of her family, Andi*omache says : 

Fell Achilles* hand 
My sire Aeiion slew, what time liis arms 
The populous city of Cilicia raz*d, 
The lofty-gated Thobes ; he slew indeed, 
But stripp'd him not ; he reverenc*d tho dead ; 
And o*er his body, with his armour burnt, 
A mound erected, and the mountain-nymphs. 
The progeny of egiB-bearing Jove, 
Planted around his tomb a grove of elms.* 

Now the elm, like the poplar and willow, had, from 

« 

> 2>$$eripiio Graeia, x. 14. • Iliad, xiii. 880 ; irL 488-84. 
• Lord Derby*s Iliad, xl 414-20. 
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of old, ihe not unfouuded reputation of partial 
aterility, and was for this reason made the legepdary 
abode of dreams * — things without progeny or pur- 
pose, that passing * leave not a rack behind.* Virgil's 
giant ehn in the vestibule of Orcus, 

Qnam tedem Somnia vnlgo 
Yah* ienere femni, foliiaque sub omnibus linrent, 

is the literary embodiment of this popular idea. ' Evi- 
dently, then, the trees of mourning in the Iliad and 
Odyssey were singled out owing to their possession of 
a common, though by no means obvious i)eculiarity ; 
yet their selection in each poem is different. This is 
the more remarkable because associations of the sort, 
once established, are almost ineradicable from what 
we may call tribal consciousness. Cypresses have 
no share in them, so far as Homer is concerned. 
Their appointment to the oi&ce of mourning the dead 
would seem to have been subsequently resolved upon. 
The connexion was, at any rate, well established 
before the close of the classic age, when funeral- 
pyres were made by preference of cypress wood, the 
tree itself being consecrated to the hated Dis.' And 
Pausanias met with groves of cypresses surrounding 
the tomb of Lais near Corinth, and of Alcmsdon, 
son of the ill-fated seer Amphioraus, at Psophis in 
Arcadia.' The tradition survives, nowadays in the 
East, in the planting of Turkish cemeteries. 

 DiarbMh, Flora Myihohgiea, p. 84. * A. p. 49. 

• lk9cnpiio GrmcUB, ii. 8, nil. 84. 
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The vegetation along the shores of the Seamander 
(now the Mendereh) has undergone, so £Eur as can be 
judged, singularly little alteration during nearly three 
thousand years. Homer sings of 

iha willows, elms, and tomMrwk ■hmbs, 
The lottw, and the reed*, and galingal, 
Whieh by the lovely rirer grew proftiae.' 

And there they have continued to grow. The 
swampy district below Hissarlik bristles with reeds 
and bulrushes ; the whole plain is thick with trefoil 
(the Motus' of the Iliad); while the banks of the 
famous stream, once choked with Trojan dead, are 
fringed — Dr. Virchow relates — with double rows of 
willows intermixed with tamarisks and young elms. 
If no such robust trunk is now to be seen as that of 
the elm-tree, by the help of which Achilles struggled 
out of the raging torrent, the deficiency is accidental, 
not inherent. Potential trees are kept perpetually in 
the twig stage by the unsparing ravages of camels and 
browsing goats. To judge of the former sylvan state 
of the Troad, one must ascend the valley of the 
Tbymbrius — the modern Eimar Su.' There the 
valonia oak, the ilex, the plane, and the hornbeam, 
attain a fine stature ; pine-groves clothe the declivi- 
ties ; hazel-bushes and arbutus, hops and wild vines, 
trail over the rocks, and cluster in the hollows. Along 
the Asmak, dense growths of asphodel send up flower- 
stalks reaching a horse's withers ; the elm-bushes are 

* Loid Derby*! Iliad, zxL 85(M{9. 
' Berlin, Abhandlungen, 1870, p. 71. 
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entaai^ with rosee and aruniB ; the turf is Bprinkled 
with ocmmilla, dandelion, starry trefoil, red silene; 
fields are sheeted white with the blossoms of the 
water-ranunonlos ; the 'flowery Scamandrian plain' 
that gladdened the eyes of the ancient bard is still 
visibly spread oat before the traveller of to-day. 
Homer, indeed, as Dr. Yirohow remarks, knew a good 
deal more about the Troad than most of his critics, 
even if he did, on occasions, subordinate topographical 
accuracy to pcotical exigency. 

The plane-tree nowhere shows to more splendid 
advantage than in Greece and Asia Minor ; but the 
only specimen commemorated in the Greek epics 
grew at Aulis, and sheltered the altar upon which the 
hecatombs of the expeditionary force were offered 
during the time of waiting terminated by the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia. It was the scene, too, of a portent ; 
for one day, in full view of the aslonished Achasans, a 
serpent crept up its trunk to devour the nine callow 
inmates of a sjmrrow's nest among its branches, and 
on the completion of a sufficiently ample meal by the 
deglutition of the motlier-bird, was then and there 
turned into stone.' The decade of consumed sparrows 
— mother and chicks — signified, according to the in- 
terpretation of Calchas, the ten years of the siege of 
Troy; and the reality of the event was attested to later 
generations by the display, in the temple of Arteiuis 
at Aulis, of some wood from the identical tree within 

• lUad, H. S(M^90. 
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tko living comxMiss of whoHe branches it had oceorred J 
Had the petrified snake been prodadble as well, the 
evidence would have been complete. 

The legendary plane-tree had, however, when 
Fausanias visited AuUs, been replaced by a group of 
palms imported from Syria, the nearest home of the 
species, whence the Phoenicians had not fieiiledto 
transport it westward. It accordingly, as being de- 
rived from the same prolific source of novelties, shared 
the name ' Phoenix ' with the brilliant colour produced 
by the Tyrian dye. But its introduction seems to 
belong to the later Achaean age. For the palm is un- 
known in the Iliad, and emerges only once in the 
Odyssey,' although then with particular emphasis. 
The individual tree seen by Homer was probably the 
first planted on Greek soil. It spread its crown of 
leaves above the shrine of Apollo, at Delos. And when 
the storm-tossed Odysseus set his wits to work to win 
the protection of Nausicoa — a matter of life or death 
to him at the moment — he could think of no more 
lluttering comparison for the youthful stateliness of 
her aspect, than to the vivid upspringing grace of the 
tall, arboreal exotic. A tradition, not reported by 
Homer, who nowhere localises the birth of a god, 
asserted Apollo to have come into the world beneath 
that very tree, or one of its predecessors in the same 
spot ; and it still had successors in the Augustan age.' 

> PanssoiM, ix. 30. • OdyiUf/^ yU 1C8. 

* Hajman*! Ody$$$y, toI. L p» 83G. 
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Tlie laurel, although exooedingly common in 
Greece, is fonncl only in one of the semi-fabnlous 
regicuui of the Homeric world. The entrance to the 
cavern of Polyphemus was shaded by its foliage, not 
as yet sacred to the sun-god. Equally detached from 
relationship to Athene is the olive, with which, how- 
ever, acquaintance is implied both in its wild and 
cultivated varieties. The latter Pindar asserts to 
have been introduced into his native country, from 
the 'dark sources of tlie Ister,' by Hercules,' who 
showed unexpected skill in the di£Scult art of accli- 
matisation ; and the value in which it was held can 
readily be gathered from the following beautiful 
simile: 

▲h when a iium reareih some lusty sapling of an oliva in a 
clear space where water springeth plenteously, a goodly shoot 
lair-growing ; and blasts of all winds shake it, yet it bnrsteth 
into white blossom ; then suddenly cometh the wind of a great 
hnrrieane and wresteth it out of its abiding-plaee and stretcheth 
it out upon tlie earth ; even so lay Panthods* son, Euphorboe of 
the good anhen spear, when MenelaoR, Atrens* son, had slain 
lihut and doffpoilcd hiin of IiIh aniiM.'* 

Ulive-wood was the favouiile material for axe- 
handles and clubs; and the bed of Odysseus was 
carved by himself out of an olive-tree still rooted 
within a chamber of his palace.' In the modem 
Ithaca, the olive alone of all the trees that once 
flourished there has resisted extirpation, and every- 

> Olymp. iii. Sik^S. * niad, jlyIL 58-60. 

' My$9ey, %xlil. 100. 
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where in the Tonian iRlands attaiiiR a Rise entitling 
its assemblages to rank as forests, rather than as 
mere groves.' Thus, the olive planted at the head of 
the bay where Odysseus landed after his long wander- 
ingSi was ' wide-spreading * in point of simple fact, 
needing no poetical licence to make it so. Olive-oil 
does not appear to have been then in culinary employ- 
ment ; its chief use was for anointing the body after 
bathing. This indispensable luxury was provided 
for, in opulent establishments, by laying up a goodly 
stock of oil among such household treasures as were 
entrusteil by Penelope to the care of Eurycleia.* 

The Homeric poems contain no allusion to the 
perfume of either flowers or fruit. This is the more 
surprising from the extreme sensitiveness betrayed 
in them to olfactoiy impressions of otlior kindH. We 
hear of 'scented apartments/ ' swcct-smelling gar- 
ments/ of the aromatic quality of the cypress, of the 
spicy air wafted through Calypso's island from the 
juniper and citron-logs serving her for fuel, even of 
the barely appreciable fragrance of olive-oil. Offensive 
odours excite corresponding horror. Menelaus and 
his comrades were utterly unable to endure, without 
the solace of an ambrosial antidote, the * ancient and 
fish-like smeir of the sealskins disguised in which 
they lay in wait for Proteus, under the tutelary 
guidance of the sea-nymph Eidothea, his scarcely 

' Schliemann, quoted in Hayman*! OdyMsey, yoI. iii. p. 15. 
 Ody$i$y, u. ftStf 
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dutiful daughter. The Spartan king, relating the 
incident to Telemachus, was confident of meeting 
with fellow-feeling when he said : 

There would oar ambuBh have been most terrible, for the 
deadly eteneh of the eea-bred seels distressed us sore ; nay, who 
would lay htm down by a beast of the sea? But herself she 
wroo^ deliTeranee, and devised a great comfort She took 
ambrosia of a rery sweet savour, and set it beneath each man's 
nostril, and did away with the stench of the beast.' 

As we read, the tradition that Homer's last days 
were prolonged by the perfume of an apple, grows 
intelligible. And yet the balmy breath of Pierian 
violets and Cilician crocuses drew no comment from 
him! 

The flowers distinctively noticed by him are: 
poppies, hyacinths, crocuses, violets, and, by implica- 
tion, roses and white lilies. And it is somewhat re- 
markable that, while all the items of this not very 
long list can be collected from the Iliad, only two of 
them recur in any shape in the Odyssey. The former 
poem recognises the artificial cultivation of the poppy, 
probably, as we shall see, for gastronomic purposes, 
since there could be no question at that epoch, in 
Ghreece or Asia Minor, of the preparation of opium. 
The death, by an arrow-shot from the bow of Teucrus, 
of the youthful Oorgythion, son of Priam and Cas- 
tianeira, is thus described. 

Even as in a garden a poppy droopeth its head aside, being 



 (>dy$9ijf, iv. 441-46, and Hsjman's notes. 
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heavy with fruit and the ihowers of q?riiig« to bowed hm ande 
heed laden with hie helm.* 



CrimBon poppies now bloom freely along the 
Mendereh valley ; they were symbolical, in Hansical 
Greecei of fraitfalness, love, and death, and were 
associated with the cult of Demeter.* Their tabled 
origin from the tears of Aphrodite for the death of 
Adonis, was shared with anemones. 

Mount Gargarus, the loftiest peak of Ida, blos- 
somed, according to the Iliad, with hyacinths, eroenseB, 
and lotus. This last term designates, however, not 
the lily of the Nile, but a kind of clover, much 
relished by the steeds, not only of heroic, but oi 
immortal owners. The fragrant yellow flowers borne 
by it are not expressly adverted to ; the function of 
the Homeric lotus-grass was rather to supply herbage 
than to evoke delight. 

The identification of the hyacinth of Mount Ida 
has employed much learning and ingenuity, and the 
result of learned discussions is not always unanimity 
of opinion. The case in point is indeed very nearly 
one of quot homina, tot sententia. The gladiolus, 
larkspur, iris, the Martagon lily, the common hyacinth, 
have all had advocates, each of whom considers his • 
case to be of convincing, not to say, of irresistible 
strength. The last-mentioned and most obvious so- 
lution of the problem is that favoured by Buchholx,' 

» lUad, Tiii. SOft-^OS. • Buohholi, BtaUrn, Bd. i. Abth. ii. p. 850. 

•^Loe. eit. p. 219. 
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and he supports it with the reasonable surmise that 
the epithet ' hyaeinthine/ applied to the locks of Odys- 
seus, referred, not to colour, but to form, their 
doeely-set curls recalling forcibly enough the ring- 
Uud effect of the congregated flowerets. The dry 
soil of Oreece is particularly suitable to the hyacinth, 
sundry kinds of which— one of them so deeply blue 
as to be nearly black— are found all over the Pe- 
loponnesus, in the Ionian islands, and high up on 
the outlying bulwarks of Olympus.' The * flower of 
Ajax,' legibly inscribed with an inteijection of woe, 
sinrang up for the first time in Salamis, it was said, 
just after the hero it commemorated had met his 
tragic fate.* Another story connected it similarly with 
the death of Hyacinthus ; and it was probably iden- 
tical with the scarlet gladiolus (Olailiclut byzantinug)^ 
almost certainly with the suave ruhepn hyadnUiuM of 
the Third Eclogue, but not with the Homeric hya- 
cinth, which is undistinguished in folklore. 

The * violet-crowned ' Athenians of old, could they 
recross the Styx to wander by the Uissus, would be 
struck with at least one unwelcome change. For 
▼iolets no longer grow in Attica. They are neverthe- 
less found, although sparingly, in most other parts 
of Oreece, and up to an elevation of two thousand 
feet on the slopes of Parnassus. Homer often men- 
tions them allusively, but introduces them directly 
only once, and then, as Fraas has remarked, in 

I Kniii0, HeUoM, Th. i. i>. SftO. • PuiiMuiiM, i. Sii. 
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the inoongruoas company of the marsh-loving wild 
parsley (Apium palnstre).^ Unjustifiable from a bo- 
tanical point of view, the conjunction may have had 
an sBsthetic motive. In the festal garlands of doasio 
Greece, violets and parsley were commonly associated, 
and their association was perhaps dictated by a sur- 
vival of the taste displayed in the embellishment of 
Calypso's well-watered meadow. 

Homeric violets, at any rate, flourished nowhere 
else ostensibly; but from their modest retirement 
within the poet's mind supplied him with a coloor- 
epithot, which he employed, one might make bold to 
say, without over-nice diftciimination. The sea might 
indeed, under certain as^iectR, bo fitly so descrilied ; 
but iron makes a very distant approach to the hue 
indicated ; and Nature must have been in her most 
sportive mood when she clothed the flock of Poly- 
phemus in violet fleeces. Polyphemus, to be sure, 
lived in a semi-fabulous world, where it has been sug- 
gested ' that wool might conceivably grow dyed^ as in 
the restored Saturnian kingdom imagined by Yirgil ; ' 
and the dark-blue material attached to Helen's golden 
distaff^ was evidently a far-travelled rarity, such as 
might be produced by the use of a foreign dye. But* 
there is no evidence of primitive acquaintance with a 
blue dye ; indeed, if one had been known, it is practi- 

' Synopiii Plantarum, p. 114 ; Hajman's Ody$$ey, voL L p. 17(». 
' HajmMi'i Odyu&tf, Tol. ii. p. IIC. * JM. W. 42. 

* Odyaejf, iy. 185. 
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eaStj certain that the colour due to it would have 
been named, either, like indigo, from the substance 
affording it, or, like ' Tynan ' purple, from its place of 
origin. The hue of the yiolet, however, as it appeared 
to Homer, does not bear to be more distinctly defined 
than as dusky, while with Virgil it was frankly Uaek. 
Bl nigTB viobB ■ant, el TMcinia nigra. 

Not pretematurally blue, but naturally black sheep, 
may then be concluded to have been tended by the 

Qyclops. 

The crocus of Mount Ida — the crocus that ' brake 
like fire * at the feet of the three Olympian competi- 
tors for the palm of beauty — ^was the splendid golden 
flower (CrocHs iativm) yielding, through its orange- 
coloured stigmas, a dye onco deemed magnificent, a 
perfume ranked amongst the choicest luxuries of Borne, 
and a medicine in high ancient and mediaeval repute. 
But its vogue has passed. Saffiron slippers are no 
longer an appanage of supreme dignity ; the ' saffron 
wings * of Iris are folded ; the * saffiron robes * of the 
Dawn retain the glamour only of what they signify ; 
to the chymist and the cook, the antique floral ingre- 
dient, so long and so extravagantly prized, is of very 
subordinate importance. 

Both the word * crocus ' and its later equivalent 
* saffiron,' are of Semitic origin. Witness the Hebrew 
form karkom of the first,^ the Arabic ioliqfaran of the 

* Hthn and SUllybran, op. ciL ]^ 199 ; Dt CandoUa, howtrar, 
iiielinM lo bill«T« thai oarihamine, not laffron, ii indicated bj tha 
Batew iNN^toM (On^ c/ (M(MaM PkMto, p. 166). 
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•eeond, dereloped oat of oHf't yellow, and repre- 
sented by the Spanish asq/rsii, whence our 'saffiroo.* 
The plant was widely and pro&taUy enltiTated under 
MocNrish role in Spain, and was probaUy introdnced' 
by the FhcBnidans into Greeee, thoii|^ the common 
vernal crocus is certainly indigenous there, its white 
and porple caps begemming all the dedintiee of 
* Hellas and Argos.* The saffiron-crocos, too, now 
grows wild in sach dry and chall^ soil as Suniiim 
and Hymettus afford ; ' yet its name betrays ita 
foreign affinities. Saffiron-tinted garments had per* 
haps never, down to Homer*s time, been seen in 
Greece itself; he was beyond doubt unacquainted 
with the actual use of the dye, and distributed with 
the utmost parsimony the Biilendour conferred by it. 
Not only were mere mortals excluded from a share in 
it, neither Hecuba nor Helen owning a crocus-bor- 
dered peplos, but none such set off the formidable 
charms of the goddess-hostesses of Odysseus, in the 
fairy isles where he lingered, home-sick amid strange 
luxury. Saffron robes are, in fact, assigned by the 
poet of the Biad, exclusively to Eos, the Dawn, while 
in the Odyssey, the crocus is never referred to, directly 
or indirectly. 

Some centuries after the material part of Homer 
had been reduced to 

A drift of white 
Dntft in s eroM of gold, 

I Bnchhols, BsaUm^ Bd. i. Abth. U. p. 220. 
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eroens-colotired tresseB came poetically into faflbion. 
The daughters of Celeus, in the Hymn to Demeter, 
wore endowed witli tliem; Ariadne at Naxos, too, 
besides other mythical maidens. And Boman ladies 
realised the idea of employing saffiron as a hair-dye, the 
stem disapproval of Tertullian and Saint Jerome not- 
withstanding.' Tlie scent of the crocus was made 
part of the pleasures of the amphitheatre by the diffu- 
sion among the audience of saffron-wine in the finest 
possible spray, and Heliogabalus habitually bathed in 
saffron-water. The flower, too, was noted by Pliny 
with the rose, lily, and violet, for its delicious fra- 
grance,' Homer's apparent insensibility to which may 
well suggest a doubt whether, after all, he knew the 
late-blooming, golden crocus otherwise than by repu- 

-■m 

tation. 

As regards the rose and the lily, the doubt becomes 
wellnigh certainty. Both gave rise to Homeric epi- 
thets ; neither takes in the Homeric poems a concrete 
form. The L*anic derivation of their Greek names, 
rhqdon and leirion, shows the native home of each of 
these matchless blossoms to* have been in Persia.' 
Thence, according to M. Hehn, they travelled through 
Armenia and Phrygia into Thrace, and eventually, by 
that circuitous route, reached Greece proper. Com- 
memorative myths strewed the track of their progres- 
sive transmissions. Thus, the mountain Bhodopo in 

* Sjhm, EmfU9h Boianf, ro\. ix. p. 151. • HiiL Nat. xzi. 17. 

* Hehn, cp. cU. p. 180. 
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Thrace took its name from a ' roey-footcd * attendant 
upon Persephone, m the * croens-parple hour * of her 
capture by ' gloomy Die ; ' and in the muno vicinity 
were located the Nywnui Fieldn — the ecene of tlie 
disaster — tlien, for a snare of entioement to the 
damsel, ablate with roses and lilies, 'a marvel to 
behold/ with narcissus, crocuses, violets, and hya- 
cinths J Moreover, roses, each with sixty leaves, and 
highly perfumed, were said to blossom spontaueonaly 
in the Emathian gpurdens of King Midas;' Tlieo- 
phrastus places near Philippi the original habitat of 
the hundred-leaved rose; and roses were profusely 
employed in the rites of Phrygian nature- worship. 

Dim rumours of their loveliness spread among 
the Homeric Greeks. Tlie standing Odyssean de- 
signation of Eos as * rosy-fingered,' alternating, in 
the Iliad, with ' saffron-robed,* heralded, it might bo 
said, the European advent of the flower itself. For 
rose-gardens can have laui only just below the Ho- 
meric horizon. Their ambrosial products did not 
indeiyd come within mortal reach, but were at the dis- 
posal of the gods. I3y the application of oil of roses. 
Aphrodite krpt the body of Hector fresh and fair 
during the twelve days of its savage maltreatment by 
Achilles; and oil of roses was later an accredited 
antiseptic. Arohilochus seems to have been the first 
Greek poet to make living acquaintance with the 
blushing flower of Dionysus and Aphrodite, which 

* n^mn io DctmUr. * Horodotus, Yili. 1S8. 
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became known likewise only to the writers of the later 
books of Scripture. The ' Boee of Sharon * is aocord- 
inf^ believed to have been a narcissus. 

Allusions to the lily do not occur in the Odyssey, 
and are vague and fll-defined in the Iliad. The flesh 
of Ajax might intelligiblyi if not appropriately, be 
designated * lily-like ' ; but the same term applied to 
sounds conveys little or no meaning to our minds. 
Even if wo admit a fiar-fetched amdogy between tho 
song of tho Muses, as something uncommon and 
tenderly beautiful, and a fragile white flower, we have 
to confess ourselves bewildered by the extension of 
the comparison to the shrill voices of cicadas, rasping 
out their garrulous contentment amidst summer 
foliage. 

The slendemess, then, of Homer's acquaintance 
with the finer kinds of bloom introduced gradually 
from the EaRt, is apparent from his seeming ignorance 
of their ravishing perfumes, no less than from tho 
inadequacy of his hints as to their beauty of form and 
colour. His love of flowers was in the instinctive 
stage ; it had not come to the maturity of self-con* 
sciousncss. They obtained recognition from him 
neither as symbols of feeling, nor as accessories to 
enjoyment. Nausicaa wove no garlands; the culti- 
vation of flowers in the gardens of Aloinous is left 
doubtful; Laertes pruned his pear-trees, and dug 
round his vines, but reared for his solace not so much 
as a poppy. No display of living jewellery aided the 
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seductions of Circe*s island ; Calypso was content to 
plant the unpretending violet ; Aphrodite herself was 
without a floral badge; floral decorations of every 
kind were equally unthought of. Flowers, in tMt, 
had not yet been brought within the sphere of human 
sentiment ; they had not yet acquired significance as 
emblems of human passion ; they had not yet been 
made partners with humanity in the sorrows of death, 
and the transient pleasures of a troubled and ephe* 
meral existence* 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

HOMBRIO MBALS. 

Hbroig appetites were strong and simple. Thoy 
craveA 'much meat/ and could be completely ap- 
peased with nothing else ; but they demanded little 
more. They needed no savoury caresses or spicy 
blandishments. Occasion indeed to stimulate them 
there was none, though much di£Sculty might arise 
about satisfying them. For they disdained paltry 
subterfuges. Fish, game, and vegetables they ac- 
cepted in lieu of more substantial prey; but under 
protest. Hunger, in consenting to receive such trifles, 
merely compounded for a partial settlement of her 
claim. 

The Homeric bill of fare was concise, and admitted 
of slight diversification. Day after dayi and at meal 
after meal, roast meat, bread, and wine were set 
before perennially eager guests, in whose esteem any 
fundamental change in the materials of the banquet 
would certainly have been for the worse. Variety, in 
fact, was in the inverse. ratio of abundance. Want 
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alone conn86lle<l departures from the IxMiten track 
of opulent feasting, and compelled the reluctant 
adoption of inadequate expedients for silencing the 
imperative outcries of famine. Nevertheless it can- 
not be supposed that the epical setting forth of 
Achioan cuUniu*y resom*ces was as exliaustive as the 
menu of a Guildhall dinner. For where would be 
the * swiftness * of a narrative which could not leave 
so mucli as a dish of beans to the imaguiatiou ? 
Homeric criticism is indeed everywhere complicated 
by the necessity of admitting wide gaps of silence ; 
and in this particular department, so much evidently 
remains in those gaps, that our list of comestibles 
must be to a great extent inferential. 

'Butchei-'s meat' (as we call it) was the staple 
food of Greek heroes. Oxen, however, were not reck- 
Icssly shuighterod. 'Great meals of beef usually 
honoured solemn occasions. The fat beasts, reckoned 
to be in their prime at five years old, met their (ate 
for the most part in connexion with some expiatory 
ceremony, as that employed to stay the pestilence in 
the First Iliad, or as the sacrifice for victoi7 offered 
by Agamemnon in the Second Iliad. The gods W(Te 
then served first with tit-bits wrapi>ed in fat, and 
reduced by fire to ashes and steamy odours, pecu- 
liarly gi-ateful to immortal nostrils. Portions of the 
haunches were often chosen for this purixwe; the 
tongue might be added ; while at other times, 
samples of the whole carcass at large seemed pre- 
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ferable. What remained was cut up into small pieces 
after a bshion still prevailing in Albania/ and these, 
having been filed upon spits, were rapidly grilled. 
Thickly strewn with barley-meal, they were then 
distributed by a steward, and eaten with utensils of 
nature's providing. Specially honoured guests had 
pieces from the chine — ' j^erpetui tergo bovii * — allotted 
to them ; and they might, if they chose, share their 
* booty ' (so it was designated) with any other to 
whom they desired to pass on the compliment, as 
Odysseus did to Demodocus at the PhsDacian feast. 
The glad recipients of these greasy favours were « 
obviously exempt from modem fastidiousness. 

Sheep and goats were prepared for table precisely 
in the same way with oxen, and so likewise were 
pigs, save that they were not divested of their skins. 
'Cracklings' were already api^reciated. Hoast pork 
appears, in the Diad, only on the hospitable board 
of Achilles; but is less exclusively apportioned 
in the Odyssey. A brace of sucking-pigs were in- 
stantly killed and cooked by Eumaaus, the swine- 
herd of Odysseus, on the arrival of bis disguised 
master. Yet he was very far from estimating at 
their true value the tender merits of the dish 
celebrated by Elia as perfectly 'satisfactory to the 
criticalness of the censorious palate,* actually apolo- 
gising for it as ' servants' fare,' wholly unacceptable 
to the haughty Suitors, for whose profuse entertain- 

( E. F. Knight, Albania, p. 235, 1880. 
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ment a fall-grown porker had to be daily sacrifioed* 
Each man, however, deq[MUched his pig, and was 
shortly ready for more. And so eaptivated was 
EumaBus, by the time his foor underlings retomed 
from the fields for supper, with his outwardly sony 
guest, that, enlarging the bounds of his liberality, bB 
ordered the slaughter of a noble hog, whose adipose 
perfections had been ripening during full five years of 
life. His cooking was promptly executed, and one 
share having been set aside for the local nymphs, the 
six men fell to, and left only such scraps as served 
for an early breakfast next morning. The perfor- 
mance would have been creditable in modem Somali* 
land. 

Every Homeric hero was an accomplished butcher, 
and no despicable cook. Both offices were, indeed, too 
closely connected with religious ritual to have any 
note of degradation attached to them. Thus, itnimalg 
were habitually understood to be 'sacrificed,' not 
killed in the purely carnal sense, and the preparation 
of their flesh for table was formalised as part of the 
ceremony of worship. The Suitors were marked out*^ 
as a reckless and impious crew by discarding all 
sacerdotal functions from their meal-time operations ; 
yet they reserved to themselves, as if it belonged to 
their superior station, the pleasing duty of cutting 
the throats of the beasts they were about to devour, 
passing with the least possible delay from the shambles 
to the banqueting-hall, 

y 2 
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Homerie culinary art perhaps really covered a 
wider range than is attributed to it in the Poems, 
where it is designedly represented under a quasi* 
ritualistie aspect. Although meat, for instance, so 
far as can be learned from direct statement, was 
invariably roast or grilled, it by no means follows 
that it was never eaten boiled or stewed. The con- 
trary inference is indeed fairly warranted by the 
frequent conjunction of pots, water, and fire ; and was 
thought by Athenaeus to derive support from the use 
as a missile, aimed at Odysseus in unprovoked sava- 
gery by Ctesippns, one of the Suitors, of an ox*s foot, 
which happened to be lying conveniently at hand in a 
bread-basket.' For who, asked the gastronomical 
sophist, ever thought of roasting an ox's foot ? * The 
casual display, too, in a simile of the Iliad, of a 
caldron of boiling lard,' assures us that some kind of 
frying process was familiar to the poet. 

Among the few secondary articles of diet specified 
by him was a sausage-like composition, of so irre- 
deemably coarse a character, that ' ears polite ' can- 
not fail to be oficndcd at its Utcral description. It 
consisted, to speak plainly, of the stomach or intes- 
tines of a goat, stufied ^ith blood and fat, and kept 
revolving before a hot fire until thoroughly done. 
The Suitors, of noble lineage though they were, 
occasionally supped off this seductive viand, which 

 Ody$9iy, xz. 299. 
' PoUer, Arch<90togia Orveo, toL ii p. B60. ' lUad, zzL 869. 
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may, neverthelessy be concluded to have engaged 
chiefly plebeian patronage. 

No quality of game is known to have been rejected 
through prfgudice or superstition by the Homerio 
Oreeks. But even venison ranked in the second line 
after beef, mutton, and pork. It was sheer hunger 
that made tho * sequestered stag * brought down by 
Odysseus in iSSiea a real godsend to his disconsolate 
a*ew ; and hunger again reduced them, in the ialand 
of Thrinakie, to the necessity of supporting life with 
fisli and birds, both kinds of prey equally being taken 
by moans of baited hooks.^ But they set about their 
capture only whcu the exhaustion of the ship's store 
of flour and wine warned thorn to bestu* themselves ; 
and tho rogimon thoir ingenuity provided was so dis- 
tasteful, and foil so little short, in their opinion and 
sensations, of absolute starvation, that the fatal 
temptation to seek criminal relief at the expense of 
the oxen of tho Sun, proved irresistible. They 
succumbed to it, and perished. 

Small birds were, however, beyond doubt habitu* 
ally eaten by the poor. Tho snai'ing of pigeons and 
fieldfares is alluded to m the Odyssey,* and was 
practised, we may be sure, in the interests of the 
appetite. Nor can we suppose that Penelope and the 
'divine Helen' entirely abstained from tasting the 
geese reared by them, although curiosity and amuse- 
ment may have been the chief motives for the core 

> OdyMty, liL ass * Odyiicy, uiL 4CS. 
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bestowed opon them. Poultry of other kinds, as we 
have seen in another chapter, there was none. But 
hares most have been used for food, since, like roe- 
backs and wild goats, they were hunted with dogs,^ 
certainly not for the mere soke of sport. As regards 
boars, the case stands somewhat differently. For 
their destmctiveness imposed their slaughter as a 
necessity. The subsequent consumption of their flesh 
is left to conjecture. The remains of the Calydonian 
brute seem to have been contended for rather 
through arrogance than through appetite, Meleager 
and the sons of Tliestius standing fortli as the cham- 
pions of antagonistic claims to the trophies of the 
chace. That the boar sacrificed in attestation of the 
oath of Agamemnon in the Nineteenth Iliad was after- 
wards flung by Talthybius far into the sea to be ' food 
for fishes,* is without significance on the point of edi- 
bility. Victims thus immolated never furnished the 
material for feasts ; they belonged to the subterranean 
powers, and fell under the shadow of their inauspicious 
influence. 

The fish-eating tastes of the Greeks were of com- 
paratively late development. Homeric preposses- 
uons were decidedly against ' fins and shining scales ' 
of every variety. Eels were ranked apart. •Etymo- 
logical evidence shows them to have been primitively 
classified with serpents,* and they appeared, from this 

* Odffiuy, zviL 905. 

* Bkmi, EtfffHehgiedl DieHomarjf. "Eyx^kwt, sa mI, is •qniTslMit 
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point of view, not merely unacceptable, but abeolntely 
inadmissible^ as food. The resemblance was thus pro- 
tective, not by the design of nature, but through tlio 
misapprehension of man, and the ingenuity of hanger 
was diverted from seeming watersnakes to less repul- 
sive prey* This was found in tlie silvery slioals and 
* fry innumerable ' inhabiting the same element, but 
differentiated from their congeners by the more ob* 
vious possession, and more active use of fins. The 
Homeric fishermen, however, were not entliusiastic in 
their vocation. Its meditative pleasures made no 
appeal to them, and they were very sensible of the 
unsatisfied gastronomic cravings which survived the 
utmost success in its pursuit. Nets or hooks were 
employed \\b occasion required. A lieavy haul firom 
the deep is recalled by the gruesome spectacle of the 
piled-up corpses in the banqucting-hall at Ithaca. 

But ho found all tho sort of them fallen in their blood in the 
dust, liko fishes that the fishermen have drawn forth in the 
meshes of the net into a hollow of the beach from ont the grey 
sea, and all the fish, sore longing for the salt sea-waves, are 
heaped upon the sand, and the sun shmes forth and takes their 
life away ; so now the wooers lay heaped upon each other.' 

We do not elsewhere hear of net-fishing ; * but rod* 
and-line similes occur twice in the Iliad, and once in " 
the Odyssey. So Patroclus, after the manner of an 
angler, hooked Thestor, son of Enops. 

to anguUUit diminutive of anguUf a snake ; of. Baehhols, lUdlien^ 
Dd. i. Abth. ii. p. 107. > CXfymi(,xiii. 888-SO. 

' Either birds or fishes might be understood to be taken in 
the net mentioned in iUad, v. 4S7. 
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And Palroeliis eiinght hold of the upeiir imd clraggocl liim 
over Um rim of Um ear, at when a man aiU on a jntiing roek, 
and drag! a saerod fiah ibrth from the eea, with line and flatter- 
ing hook of bronse ; to on the bright npear draf^ged he Theater 
gaping firom the ehariot, and eaat him down on liis (aee» and life 
left him an he fcllJ 

So too, Scyiki exerciH^ lu3r craft : 

As wlien a fisher on a jntting rock, 
With long and taper rod, to lesser iisli 
Casts down the treacherous bait, and in the sea 
Flanges his tackle with its oxhom guard ; 
Then tosses out on land a gasping prey ; 
So gaqnng to the cliff my men were raised.* 



Siiearing, not rod-fishing, is thought by some 
commenttitors to be here indicated ; but a weighted 
line is plainly described where the * storm-swift Iris ' 
plunges into the ' black sea * on the en*and of Zeus to 

Thetis. 

f Like to a pliimmot, which the fisherman 

Lets fall, oncas*d in wild buU*s horn, to bear 
Destruction to the sea*s voracious tribes.' 

Biver-fishing is passed over in silence. Yet it 
was doubtless practised, since the finny denizens of 
Scamander are remembered with pity for the discom- 
fort ensuing to them from the fight lietwcen Adiilles 
and the River; and the admixture of perch with 
tunny and hake-bones in the prehistoric waste-heaps 

> iZiod, zri. 4(MM10. 

* Odyuqf, zii. 361-65 (W. C. Green's transUtion {n 8mHt$ pf 
thi Iliad, p. 260). 

' niad, ixiv. 60-^2. (Lord Derby.) . 
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at Hissarlik ' luokcs it dear that fire8h-\nitor fisli wero 
uot neglected by the early inhabitants of the Trood. 

Hcmieric seafarers did not resort to fishing as a 
means of diversif>'ing the monotony, either of their 
ooeupations or of their commissariat, TImy got out 
their hooks and linos when famine w-as at hand, and 
never otherwise. Menelaos accordingly, recounting 
the story of his detention at Pharos, vivified the im- 
pression of his own distress, and the hunger of hin 
men, by the mention of the piscatorial pursuits tliey 
.were reduced to.' And Odysseus, in his narrative to 
Alcinous, simihuly emphasised a similar experience. 
Fisliermen by nrofossion, it can hence be infeiTed, 
belonged to the |/oorcst and rudest of the community. 
Among thorn were to be found divers for oystci-s. 
Patroclus, mocking the fall of Cebriones, exclaims : 

Out on it, how nimble a man, how lightly ho iliveth I Yoa, 
if perchance ho wore on tlio tocniing (loop, this man would 
luUisfy many by Booking for oystorii, leaping from tho ship, oven 
if it woro stormy weatlicr ; so lightly now ho divoth from the 
oluuriot into tho plain. Verily among the Trojans too there be 
diving men.' 

The trade nvus then well known, and the molluscs 
it dealt in constituted, it is equally plain to bo seen, 
a familiar article of diet. Their provision for the~ 
dead, in the graves of Mycenro,^ emphasises this in- 
ference all the more strongly from the absence of any 
other evidence of Mycenaaan fish-eating. 

* Yiroliow, B^rUn. Abh. 1S70. p. C8. * Odyuey, iv. 308. 

* Hkdt zvl. 74S-50. * Schliemann, Myccna, p. S82. 
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Neither fish nor flesh was, in the Homerio world, 
preserred by means of salt or otherwise as a resooree 
against fiitare need. The distribution of superfluity 
was not better understood in time than in space. 
Meat, as we have seen, was killed and eaten on the 
spot; and the husbanding of fish-supplies was still 
less likely to be thought of. Salt was, however, re- 
gularly used as a condiment ; it was sprinkled over 
roast meat,* and a pinch of salt was a proverbial 
expression for the indivisible atom, so to speak, of 
eharity.* Only the marine stores of the commodity 
were drawn upon ; those concealed by the e&rth re- 
mained unexplored— a circumstanee in itself marking 
the great antiquity of the poems ; and it was accord- 
ingly regarded as characteristic of an inland.people to 
eat no salt with their food.' Its efficacy for ritual 
, purification was fully recognised ; and the ceremonial 
of sacrifice probably involved some use of it ; but this 
is not fully ascertained/ 

The farinaceous part of Homeric diet was fur- 
nished, according to circumstances, either by barley- 
meal, or by wheatcn flour. The former was lauded 
as the * marrow of men ' ; ship-stores consisted mainly 
of it ; and it was probably eaten boiled with water 
into a kind of porridge, corresponding perhaps by its 
prominence in Achoan rustic economy, to the polenta 

> niad, \x. 914. 

' OdfMUjff zvii. 466. 

' Od^guy, xL ISS, with Hajman't'iioto. 

« Boehboli, AmI^ Bd. L AUh. U. p. SSi. 
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of the Lombard peasantry. Barley is called by Pliny 

* the most antique form of food/ and its antigoity 
lent it sacredness. Hence the preliminary sprinkling 
with barley-groats, alike of the victim, and of the 
altar ui)on which it was about to be sacrificed. So 
essential to the validity of the offering was this part 
of the ceremony, that the guilty comrades of Odys- 
seus, in default of barley, had recourse to shred oak- 
leaves, in their futile attempt at bribmg the immortal 
gods with a share of the si>oil, to condone their trans- 
gression against the solar herds. 

The favourite Homeric epithet for barley was 
' white,* and the quality of whiteness is also conveyed 
by the name, alphiton^ of barley-meal.' But our word 

* wheat ' has the same meaning, while the Homeric 
puroB was a yellow grain.' Nor can there be much 
doubt that it was a different variety, identical, jire- 
sumably, with the small, otherwise unknown kind 
unearthed at Hissarlik. As the finest cereal then 
extant, its repute nevertheless stood high ; its taste 
was called ' honey-sweet * ; its consumption was 
plainly a privilege of the well-to-do classes. Our 
l)oet is not likely to have ' s^wkcn by the card ' when 
he included wheat among the spontaneous products 
of the island of the Cyclops ; yet the assertion of its 
indigenous growth there was repeated by Diodorus 
Sioulas,' who had better opportunities for knowing 

* H«hn and Stallybrass, qp. cU* p. 431. 

* Oi^VMyt ▼u. 104 ; Baohholz, op. ciL p. IIS. 

* Dt OMidoU«, Origin of CuUivaUd PlanU, p. 857. 
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ttic truth, and hod taken out no official licence for its 
embellishment. Nevertheless there is much difficulty 
in believing that wheat had its native home elsewhere 
than in Mesopotamia and Western India. 

Bakers were as little known as butchers to 
Homeric folk, whose bread-making was of the ele- 
mentary description practised by the pile-dwellers of 
Bobenhausen and Mooseedorf. The com was first 
ground in hand-mills ' worked by female slaves, of 
whom fifty were thus exclusively employed in the 
imiace of Alcinous.* The loaves or cakes, for which 
the material was' thus laboriously providecl, were 
probably baked on stones, like those fragmentarily 
preserved during millenniums beneath Swiss lacustrine 
deposits of i)eat and mud.' Only wheaten flour was so 
employed in Achtean households ; but wheaten bread 
,was indispensable to every well-furnished table, and 
was neatly served round in baskets placed at frequent 
intervals. Barley-bread was the invention of a later 
age ; the word mazaf by which it is signified, does not 
occur in the Epics. 

They include, however, the mention of two addi- 
tional kinds of grain, varieties, it is supposed, of spelt. 
And of these one, olura, is limited to the Iliad, the 
other, zeia^ belongs properly to the Odyssey, occurring 

^ BlOuiner, TcdinahgU und T€nninoU)gi4 M Oriiehm und 
Bihmm^ Bd. L p. 24. 
' Ody$$iy, TiL lOi. 
* HMri.Z>i6 lyiaHMm dir P/oMbauUn, p. 0. 
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in the Iliad onljin the tnuiitiomJ phrase ' seia-giving 
•otL' The ezpresnoD doobtkee enshrined the memory 
of ipelt eating days, as did, among the Itomaus, the 
ain a op r ia tion of this qieeies of earn tx the mola of 
aamfiees,' Bat neither rria nor olirra senrcd viUiin 
Homer*s expcaioiee for human food ; both were left 
to horses, whose fodder was moreover enriched by the 
addition of * white barky ' and dover, nay, in excei>- 
tional cases, of wheat and wine, \fiih these reet<Mring 
dainties the steeds of Hector were pam^^ercd by 
Andromache on their retom from battle ; while the 
snowy team of Bhesus sliared with the ' Trojan ' 
horses of .Eneas, the generous wheatcn diet provided 
for them in the opulent stables of their new master, 
the intrepid king of Argos. 

One of the unaccomitable Egy})tian perversities 
enumerated by Herodotus' was that of rejecting 
wheat and barley as bread-stuffs, and adopting siK)lt 
{iUnm). The grain indicated, however, must have been 
oitlicr rice or millet, since s^kU docs not thrive in hot 
countries.' Millet, too, which was unknown in primi- 
tix'e Greece, was si>ecially favoured by Celts, Iberians, 
luid other tribes.^ It was also cultivated with barley 
and 6e\*eral kinds of wheat, by the amphibious xiU 
lagers of Bobenhausen. And the discovery of caraway 
and poppy seeds mingled in the it f brig of their food * 

* PoiUr, Arch^NflogiA Gncca, toL L p. S15. « Uh, ii. eap. 86. 
^ • Dt CtAdoU^, CmUivnted PlanU, p. 90S. 

« H«lui« ofk Cf t pp. 4«^40. 

• Dai^iMi Kturiif Um^ m Britain, pp. 298, SOI. 
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suggests that varied flaTOorings were in prehistoric 
request. It suggests farther a non-iesthetic, hence a 
probable, motive for the cultivation of the poppy by 
the early Achsans.' The flower was in fact actually 
grown in classical times for the sake of its seeds, 
which were roasted and strewn on slices of bread, to 
be eaten with honey after meals as a sort of dessert.' 
Vegetables figured very scantily, if at all, at 
Achsan feasts. One species only is expressly appor- 
tioned for heroic consumption. Nestor and Machaon 
were avowedly guilty of eating onions as a relish with 
wine.' Some degree of refinement has indeed been 
vindicated for their tastes on the plea that the Oriental 
onion is of infinitely superior delicacy to our objec- 
tionable hulb ; but we scarcely wrong the Bylian sage 
by admitting the likelihood of his preference for the 
, stronger flavour ; nor can we raise high the gustatory 
standard according to which wine compounded with 
goats' cheese and honey was esteemed the most re- 
freshing and delightful of drinks. The same root, 
moreover, in its crudest form, seems to have recom- 
mended itself to refined PbaBacian palates. There is 
persuasive, if indirect evidence, that ' the rank and 
guilty garlic ' was privileged to flourish in the sunny 
gardens of Alcinous.^ Socrates, indeed, eulogised the 
onion, whereas Plutarch contemned it as vulgar, and 

• iluiii, tUL 806 ; of. 0file, p. IOC 

< DiorbMh, Vlank Mytholo(fica, p. 117. • lUad, iL 6S9. 

« Bnohhols, lUaUm, B(L L AUh. ii. p. 810. 
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Horace did not willingly permit onion-eaters to oome 
' between the wind and his nobility/ The oompany 
of Nestor would not, then, have been agreeable to 

him. 

Peas and beans keep out of sight in the Odysaey. 
but are just glanced at in the Iliad. The following 
simile explains itself : 

Ai from the spreading fan leap oat the peae 
Or swarthy beana o*er all the spaeioas floor, 
Urged by the whistling wind and winnower's foroe ; 
So then from noble Menelaus' mail. 
Bounding aside far flew the biting shaft.* 

Here there is evidently no thought of green vege* 
tables. The elastic and agile pellets cleansed by 
winnowing were fully ripe. They can be identified as 
chick-i)ea8 and broad- beauH — si)ecie8, both of them, 
abundantly produced in modern Greece. The former 
even retain in Crete their Homeric ne^me otercbinthai, 
ground down, however, by phonetic decay to rehithi.* 
They afforded, under the designation 'fncUm ciccr,* 
a staple article of food to the poorer inhabitants of 
Latium; and, as the Spanish garbanzo, they derive 
culinary importance from the part assigned to them 
in every properly constituted olla podrida.^ Beans 
were the first pod-fruit cultivated. They are men« 
tioned in the Bible, and have been exca>*ated at 

> niad, xiii. GSS-02 (trans, by W. C. Green). 

• Buchhols, loe. cU, p. 2GU. 

• Bbind, IIUL of Ute VegetahU Kingdom, p. 816. 
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Hissarlik* Some pca*like grains, however, found in 
the same spot, proved on examination to be lentils.' 
These, too, were presumably in common use when 
Homer lived, as they certainly were some centuries 
later, yet he makes no allusion to them. More signi- 
ficant, possibly, is his silence on the subject of chest- 
nuts. Although the tree covers wide tracts of modern 
Greece, it is held by some eminent authorities to have 
been introduced there from Pontic Asia Minor at a 
comparatively late period.' And the fact that the 
rural wisdom of Hesiod comx>Ietely ignorps the chest- 
nut certainly inclines the balance towards the opinion 
of its arrival sul)8equent to the composition of the 
* Works and Days.* 

Grapes and olives are the only fruits of .which the 
cultivation in recorded in the Iliad ; but the list is 
greatly extended in the Odyssey. Alcinous hod at 
perennial command, besides apples and pears, figs and 
pomegranates. Within the precincts of his palace, 
Odysseus cast his exploratory glances round ' a great 
garden of four plough-gates,' hedged round on either 
side.' 

Aiul ihero grow toll trees blossoming, pear-irccs and pome* 
granftles, and apple-trees with bright fruit, and sweet figs and 
olives in their bloom. The fruit of these trees never perishoth 
'neither iaileth, winter nor summer, enduring through all tlio 
year. Evermore the west wind blowing brings some fruits to 
birth and ripens others. Pear upon pear waxes old, and apple 
on apple, yea, and cluster ripens upon cluster of the grope, imd 

_ _ _ * _ _ 

* Virchow, Berlin. Ab!^ 1S70, p. (M). ' Helm, op. eii. p. 204. 
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fig npon fig. There too hath he a fnutliil vineyard planted, 
whereof the one part is being dried by the heat, a sonny apoi 
on level ground, while other grapes men are gathering, and yet 
others they are treading in the wine-press. In the foremost 
row are nnripo grapes that cast the blossom, and others there 
be that are growing black to vintaging. There, too, skirting the 
furthest lino, are all manner of garden beds, planted trimly, 
and that are perpetually firesh, and therein are two fountains of 
water.* * 

The Bume fruits, the grai)o excepted, as being too 
low-growmg to fuliil the recjiiired couditiong, hung 
suspended above the head of Tantalus in his dusky 
abode, where alone the olive seems to be classed as 
food. They claimed, moreover, all but the pome- 
gi'anate, the care of Laertes, occupying his chagrined 
leisure durmg the absence of his son from Ithaca. 

Apples and pears are alike indigenous in Greece, 
and their discovery, dried and split longitudinally, 
among the wmter-stores of the Swiss and Italian 
lake-dwellers, suggests that they may have been 
similarly treivted, with a similar end in view, by 
Achrcan housewives. The apple evidently excited 
Homer's particular admii*ation ; he, in fact, made it 
his representative fruit. That it should have been so 
considered in the Nortli, where competition for the . 
I)lace of honour was small, is less surprising; and 
apples, accordingly, of an etherealised and paradisa- 
ical kind, served to restore youth to the aging gods of 
Asaheim.* 

* Odysuy, vii. 112-20. 
* Orimin and Stallybrass, TeuUmie Myihdogy, p. 810. 
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The pomegranate is believed to have been the 
' apple * of Paris. Known to the Greeks by the Semi- 
tie name rota, it may hence be safely classed among 
Phoenician gifts to the West. And its associations 
were besides characteristically Oriental. The fruit, 
ealled from the Son-god Bimmon, had a prominent 
place in Syrian religious rites ; Aphrodite introduced 
it into Cyprus, and eventually transferred to Demeter 
her claims to the symbolical ownership of it.^ But 
with its mythological history, the ix>ct of the Odyssey 
did not concern himself. ^ 

The wild fig-tree is native in Greece, and is men- 
tioned both in the Iliad and Odynscy. But the cul- 
tured fig occurs only in the latter ^loem, the author 
doubtless having made its acquaintance somewhere 
on the Anatolian seaboard, whither it would naturally 
have been conveyed from Phrygia. For Phrygia was 
in those days more renowned for its figs than Attica 
became later. Those of Pares were celebrated by 
Archilochus about 700 d.c. ; ' but none, it would seem, 
were produced on the mauiland of Greece when 
Hcsiod's homely experiences took metrical fonu at 
Orchomenus. Tlic ri^H) ligs contributed by his garden 
to the frugal repasts of Luertcs were then lui ana- 
chronism to the full as glaring us turkeys in England, 
when FalstalT and Poins took purses ' as in a castle, 
cock-sure,* on Gadshill. The very idea, indeed, of 
archnological accuracy was foreign to the mind of 

* Uchn and BtolljVraM, op. ciY. p. 180. • lb, p. 80. 
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either poet; nor could it, without deirimeut to the 
vigoar and freedom of their coneeptionB, have been 
introduced. 

The pastoral section of the Achiean p<x>ple drew 
their subsistence immediately, and almost exclusively 
from their flocks and herds. The commodities directly 
at hand were supplemented to a very slight extent, if 
at all, through the secondary channels of sale or 
barter. Milk and cheese hence formed the staple of 
their food, and were mauUy the produce of sheep and 
goats. Cow*8 milk never found favour in Greece; 
Homor ignored the possibility of its use; Aristotle 
depreciated its quality ; and it is now no more thought 
of as an article of consumption than ewe*s milk in 
Groat Britain or Ireland.' Those eai'ly herdsmen 
(Ufferod from us, too, in liking their simple beverage 
well watoroil. The piu*t played occasionally by tho 
pump in our London milk-supply would have met 
with their full approbation — unless, indeed, they 
nii^ht have prefon*ed to add the qualifyuig ingredient 
at their own discretion. But the native strength of 
milk was, at any rate, too much for them. Only 
Polyphemus, a guvnt and u {^lulton, was voracious 
enough to swallow the undiluted contents of his pails. 
To him, as to his curious visitors from over tho sea, 
butter-making was an unknown art, cheese being the 
sole modified product of Homeric dau*ies. Tiiat the 
first step towards its preparation consisted ui the 

I KraM, Stllai, Bd. L p. 8GS. 
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eurdling of fresh milk with the siip of the fig-tree, we 
learn from the following allusion : 

Boon 08 liquid milk 
Is curdled by the fig-treo*t juice, and turns 
In whirling flakes, so soon was heal*d the wonndJ 

• 

The patient on this occasion was Ares himself, 
and the rapid closing of the gash inflicted by the 
audacious Diomed was brought about by the applica- 
tion of Paionian simples, unavaihible, it can readily 
be imagined, outside of Olympus. 

Although the keeping of bees was sti'auge to 
Homer's experience, the product of their industry was 
pleasantly familiar to him. The ideal of doliciousness 
was furnished by honey, and Homeric ^mlates reached 
their acme of gratification with thhigs * honey-sweet.' 
But Homeric bees were still in a state of nature, their 
* roofs of gold ' getting built in hollow trees or rocky 
clefts. Artificial dwellings were provided for them, 
by interested human agency, considerably later. The 
use of bee-hives in Greece is first attested in the 
Hesiodic Theogony; and m Russia and Lithuania, 
wild honey was still giUhered in the woods little more 
than a century and a half ago.' Alike in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, honey figures in a manner totally incon- 
sistent with our notions of gastronomic harmony. 
We, in our unregenerate condition, should seek to be 
excused from partaking of the semi-ambrosial diet of 

* Iliad, ▼. 008-004. (Lord Derby.) 
' Uchn and SUlljrbrsss, op, eU. p. 408. 
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cheese, honey, and aweet wine supplied by Aphrodite 
to the divinely brought-ap daughters of Pandarena ; * 
nor do we envy to ' Gerenian Nestor * and his wounded 
companion the posset brewed for tliem on their return 
from the battle-field by tlie skilful Hecamede. The 
palates indeed must have been hardy, and the eonati- 
tutions robusti of those upon whom it acted as an 
agreeable restorative. The process of its preparation 
was as follows. In a lx>wl of such noble capacity that 
an ordinary man's strength scarcely availed to raise 
it brimming to his lips, 

Tlicir gocltleM-liko ationdnni firtt 
A gou*ronR incaRiiro inixotl of Pminiiiun wino ; 
Tlien with a brazen grater slircddocl o'er 
The goat8inilk cheese, and whitest barley -meal. 
And of the draught compounded bade them drink.^ 

Nothing loath, thoy obeyed, nor did they shrink 
from adding piquancy to the liquid concoction by 
Bimultancously devouring a dozen or bo of raw onions ! 
A precisely similar drink, designed as a vehicle for 
the ' evil drugs ' mingled with it, was treacherously 
served round by Cu*cc to her guests, and imbibed with 
the debasing and transforming results one has heard 
of."* Only the onions were absent, and \\ith good 
reason, the crafty sorceress being fully aware of their 
antidotal power against malign influences. Tlio prac* 
tice of sweetening and thickening wine was handed on 
from heroic to classic times. Old Thasian especially 

* Odyn9y, xx. 00. ^ Jliad, xi. 087-40. (Lord Derbj.) 

' Odystey, x. 234. 
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^ras considered, when temiKred with honey and meal, 
to be of most refreshing quality in the heats of 
summer ; and Athemens relates, without surprise or 
disapproval, that the islanders of Thera preferred, for 
the purix)se of making porridge of their wine, ground 
pease or lentils to barleyJ The tolerant motto, De 
gmtibu9^ needs now and then, as we study the past of 
gastronomy, to be recalled to mind. 

Honey is now, to a great extent, a superannuated 
article of food. The sugar-cane has usm*ped its place 
and its importance. But to the ancients, its value, 
as the chief saccharine ingredient at their disi)osal, 
was enormous. It could not then be expected that 
the myth-making faculty should remain idle in regard 
to it. The nectar of the earth was accordingly be- 
lieved to drop down from heaven mto the calyxes of 
half-opened flowers ; it fell from the rising stars, or, 
at any rate, near the places, so Aristotle averred,* 
whence they rose, and was distilled from rainbows upon 
the blossoming plains they seemed to touch. Nature's 
winged agents, too, for the collection of what must 
have seemed to the first rude experimenters in diet, an 
almost supersensual dainty, had a niche assigned to 
them in the edifice of fancy. Bees were connected 
with poetry, music, and eloquence ; as Muiarum roZu- 
creii, they brought the gift of song to the sleeping 
Pindar ; they were themselves nymphs and priestesses, 
intertwined more especially with the worship of Deme- 

 AllMiurat, X. 40. ' * Ih AmmdL lib. t. oap. 29. 
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The earliest European intoxicant was made from 
lionqr» but was in Greece quickly and completely dis- 
carded on the introduction of vine-culture. Floating 
reminiscences of its primitive use, however, were pre- 
served by Plutarch and Aristotle/ and survived mi- 
oonsciously in the tolerably frequent substitution, by 
Homer, of the word ' mead,* under the form lUOv^ for 

* wine/ The survival was indeed linguistic only. No 
mental association with honey clung to the term 

* mead." The fermented juice of the grape is the sole 
Homeric stimulant, and excites a fully corresponding 
amount of Homeric enthusiasm. From the old epics, 
liccordingly, Pindaric praises of water are wholly 
fibsent. Tlie crystal spring occupies in them a strictly 
subordinate place. The merits allowed to it are 
purely relative. That is to say, it exercises, like the 
nitrogen of our atmosphere, a qualifjing function. 
TThe exuberant energy of a more fiery element is 
modified by its innocuous presence, and it helps to 
neutralise some of the heady virtue inherent in the 

* subtle blood of the grape.* 

A draught of clear water was a luxury unappre- 
ciated by the early Greeks. On the other hand, they 
freely watered their wine, countmg its full strength 
scarcely less redoubtable than that of raw spirits 
appears to ordinary Englishmen. Polyphemus alone 
drank — in post-Homeric phraseology — Mike a Scy- 
Uiian * — that is, swallowed his liquor * neat ' ; and he 

* Lipproann, Onehiehle de$ Zuehen, p. 6. 
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plunged thereby into difuiHtronB drunkeimoss. Tlie 
wine provided for hiin, it i» true, was of onosiial and 
overweening potency. Of Thracian growUi, it was 
supplied to Odysseus hy Maron, a priest of Apollo at 
IsmaruSy in grateful acknowledgment of protection 
afforded during the Odyssean sack of the Cioonian 
metropolis. The secret of its manufacture was jea* 
lonsly guarded in the ]^[aronian family ; ^ its bonquot 
was irresistible ; its power against sobriety formidable. 
Even if the statoniont that it required, or at least 
tolerated, a twonty-fold admixture of water, be taxed 
as hyi)orlx)Iical, wo can still Call back upon Pliny^s 
assurance that the Maronian wine of his epoch was 
commonly diluted with eight measures of water ; ' and 
the proportion of twenty-five to one of Thasian wine 
from the same ncighl)ourhood was recommended by 
Hippocrates for invahdH.*^ 

Red wines only were quaffed by Homeric heroes. 
' Golden,' or * whit4» ' kinds wore nnkno>vn to them ; 
and it may be suspected that tlie pleasure of sharing 
their potations would have been qualified, to modern 
connoisseurs, by strong gustatory disapproval. Wc 
do not know that the practice of using turpentine in 
the preparation of wine prevaileil so early, but it was 
in full force when Plutarch wrote, and it subsisted too 
long for tlie comfort of Mr. Dodwell, who warmly 
protested his preference of sour English l)eer to the 

• Odyu$y, \x. 205. • Hut. Nat. xiv. 0. 

' Hayman*! Odffuey, vol. ii. p. 00. 
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resinous wines of Patra and Libadia.^ Some of 
their worst qualities were (probably shared by the 
famous * Pramnian,' described by Galeq as * black 
and austere.** This was the leading component of 
the draught administered by Hecamede and Circe ; 
but traditions as to its local origin are obscure and 
contradictory. The credit of its production was now 
assigned to a mountain in Caria, now to the Icarian 
Isle, or to some fav oured section of Lesbian territory. 
Others again hold that its distinction resided, not in 
the place of its growth, but in the method of its 
manufacture. A ^mrticular variety of grape perhaps 
yielded it ; at any rate, Dioscorides says tliat it was a 
prolotropmn — that is, a product of the first running of 
self-expressed juice, making it, among wines, what a 
proof before letters is among engravings. It took 
rank, however this might have been, as a choice 
vintage, meet for the refreshment of heroes, and 
strictly reserved for exceptional use ; while the ordi- 
nary demand of the army before Troy was met by the 
importation of Lemnian and Thracian wines of com- 
monplace quality, brought in ships to the shores of the 
Hellespont, and purchased with the spoils of war — 
copper and iron, cattle and slaves.' A night's carouse 
might sometimes ensue upon the arrival of a wine- 
fleet; but temperance was the rule of old Achiean 
life. Excess was reprobated, and often figured as the 



• CUunoal Ibur. toI. i. p. 213. ' Leafs Iluid, x\. 680. 

' intact, vU. 407 ; ix. 72. 
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caase of misfortnne. ThuB, Uie ' Drunken Assembly/ 
held immediately after the sack of Troy, was the first 
link in the long chain of disasters mcurrcd by the 
returning Achieans ; ' Eli)enor, one of the crew of 
Odysseus, preceded him to Hades * on foot/ as it is 
quaintly said, having broken liis neck by a fall firom 
a roof-top when overcome with wine in the house of 
Circe ; the ungovernable rage of Achilles could find 
no more opprobrious einthet tlian ' wine-laden * to be 
hurled, in lieu of a javelin, at Agamemnon ; and in 
l^oI}q)hcmu8, nnouR excess assuredly took on its least 
inviting a8i)cct. The Homeric ideal of life was mdeed 
a festive one, but the conviviality it included was 
kept within tlio Ixninds of moderation and decorum. 
Moreover, the pleasures of the table, however keenly 
appreciated, were redeemed from grossuess by the 
finer touches of social 8}'mpatliy and {esthetic enjoy- 
ment. Minstrelsy formed a regular ^mrt of a well 
ordered entertainment, and the rhythmical movements 
of the dance accompanied, on occasions, or alternated 
with chanted narratives of adventure. 

In the palace of Ithaca, guests were served at 
separate small tables; but this may not have been 
the case everywhere. An erect posture was maintained 
by them. The Boman fashion of reclining at meals 
came in much later. An oix^ning formality of ablution 
was designed for ceremonial purification ; in the in- 

 C£. Hajninn*8 Odyufy, rol. ii. p. 7S ; Gladstone's Studie$ in 
UlNiMr, Tol. ii. p. 447. 
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tcrests of coqioreal clc^aulincBB, a repetition of the 
procesR after tlie meal was conchided would have l)een 
desirable, but appears to have been neglected. As 
regards the food-supply, a stewardess, or house* 
keeper, brought round bread in a basket ; a carver 
sliced and distributed the grilled meat ; a herald filled 
the goblets in orderly succession ; and good appetites 
did the rest. Women habitually ato apart. 80 Pone- 
lope sat by, spinning and silent, thougli feverish with 
eagerness for news of her absent lord, until Telemachus 
and Tlieoclymenus had concluded their roimst; and 
Nausicaa supi)ed in retirement while her father foastod 
with the riia'm^ian elders. ]3at the rule of seclusion 
appears to have had no application to nymphs and 
goddesses. Wine, however, was freely allowed to 
women and children. Arete, the mother of Nausicaa, 
supplied a goat's skin full for her pic-nic by the sea- 
' shore ; and it was with wine that the tunic of Phoenix 
was wont to be soiled as he fed the infant Achilles 
\i\ior\ hiH knee. 

Tliroc mealH a day made the full JTomoric comple- 
ment, reduced, ncverthelesR, to two under frequently 
recurring circumstances. Ikeakfast — /im/f)!! — was 
not always insisted upon, and we hear only twice of 
its fonnal preparation. It consisted ordinarily, there 
is reason to l)elicve, of notliing more than bread 
soaked in wine ; but Eumieus, who, for nil his vigilant 
husbandry, loved talk and good cheer, offered better 
(are to his wily, unknown guest A fire was lit in his 
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hut at dawn ; some cold pork, left from bupper tho 
night befoi-ey got re-broiled, and was barely hot when 
Telemachus made an appearance more welcome than 
looked for, having nm the gamitlet of the Suitors* 
sea-ambuscade on his return from Pylos. Hence a 
considerable amount of weepmg for joy was indispen- 
sable before they could all throe — seeming bog};iir| 
prince, and swineherd — sit down comfortably to break- 
fast together. 

But when life ran out of its accustomed groove, 
and opportunities for eating became precarious, break- 
fast and dinner — arUlon and c/i'ij»ii(i/i— were apt to 
coalesce. Noon, the regular dinner-hour, might, 
under such circumstances, be anticipated. Thus, 
when Telemachus and Pisistratus were setting out 
from Sparta towai'ds Pylos, Menelaus, wlio was tho 
soul of hospitality, ordered a diywon to be hastily 
got ready, and it had certainly been preceded by no 
lighter rexmst. The third Homeric meal — dorjHm — 
was taken at, or after sundown. Its status llucluated. 
Of primary imi)ortance to those busily engaged in 
out-of-door occupations, it counted for relatively little 
with idle folk like the Suitors, whose feasts and di- 
versions might be prolonged, if they so willed it, from 
dawn to dusk. Supi)er, on the other hand, was natu- 
rally the chief meal of soldiers and sailors. * Perils 
will be paid with pleasm'es,* says Yerulam ; and when 
the rage of battle was spent, or the ship brought 
safely into port, a banquet was spread with every 
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avoil^le loxory, and ei\joyed to the ntmoBt. At sea, 
cooking waa reduced to a minimum, even to lero, the 
probability being BmaJl that fires vore ever kindled 
on sliipboord. So that the hAtdsbips of long voyages 
were very great, if rarely inonrred. When possiblo, 
land wai made by nightfoll, the vessel moored, and 
tbe crew disembarked. 

Ao nugno tellnrit tumorm 
Kgrc*^ opUtR potinntnr Tiom aniu. - ~ 

Sajiper Icdlowod, and uleep. 
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Therb ore certain low-lying districts in southern 
Spain where the brancherl lilyi or king's spear, blooms 
in such profusion that whole acres, seen fi*om a dis- 
tance towards the end of March, show as if densely 
strewn with new-fallen snow. Just such in aspect 
must have been the alnxle of the Odyssean dead. 
There, along boundless asphodel plains, Odysseus 
watched Orion, a Hi)ectral huntsman i)ursuing specti'al 
game : there Agamennion denounced the ti'oachery of 
Clytcmnestra : there Ajax still nursed his wrath iit 
the award of the Argive kings: there Aclulles gnawed 
a blmdowy heart in longing, on any ttiinsi for action 
and the upi)er ah* : thither llcrmeb conducted the 
delinquent souls of the suitors of Fcneloi)e. A tran- 
quil dwelling-phu;e : where the stagnant air of ajialhy 
was stirred only by sighs of mane regi'et. 

Homer's asphodel grows only in the under world, 
yet it is no mythical plant. It can be quite clearly 
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identified with the A$phodelv$ ramoiui,^ now exten- 
nvely need in Algeria for the manufacture of alcohol, 
and cultivated in our gardens for the sake of its tall 
spikes of beautiful flowers, pure white within and 
purple-streaked without along each of the six petab 
uniting at the base to form a deeply-indented stany 
corolla. The continual visits of pilfering bees attest 
a goodly store of honey ; while the perfume spread 
over the northern shores of the Gulf of Corinth by 
the abundant growth of asphodel was said to have 
given their name, in some far-off century, to the 
Oxolians of Locris. 

Introduced into England about 1551, it was suc- 
ceeded, after forty-five years, by the yellow asphodel 
{A$pkodelu$ luteuB)^ of which already in 1688 Gerard 
in his Herbal reix)rts * great plenty in our London 
gardens.' Hence Pope's familiarity with this kind, 
and his consequent matter-of-course identification of 
it with the classical llower in the lines, 

Uy ibone liappy souls who dwell 
On yoUow moads of as|>hodol : 

wherein he has entirely missed what may with some 
reaiBon be called the local colouring of Hades. 

In order to explain the lugubrious associations of 
the branched asphodel, we must go back to an early 

I The daffodil has no other eonnexion with the asphodel than 
haTing nnaoeoontaUy appropriated its nametthrongfa the old French 
afodiXU, It is a kind of naroissus* while the asphodel belongs to 
the Illy tribe. 
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^tage of thought regarding the conditiou of the 
dead. 

Instinctively man assumes that his existence \rill, 
in some form, be continued beyond the grave. Only 
a few of the most degraded savages, or a handful of 
the most enlightened sceptics, accept death with stolid 
indifference as an absolute end. The almost univer- 
sally prevalent belief is that it is a change, not a dose. 
Humanity, as a whole, never has admitted and never 
can apostatise from its innate convictions by admit- 
ting that its destiny is mere blank corruption. Apart 
from the body, however, life can indeed be conceived, 
but cannot be hnagined; smce imagination works 
only with familiar materials. Becom'so was then 
inevitably had to the exi)edicnt of representing the 
under world as a shadowy reflection of the upper. 
Disembodied spirits were supposed to feel the same 
needs, to cherish the same desires, as when clothed 
in the flesh ; but they were helpless to supply the 
first or to gratify the second. Their opulence or 
misery in their new abode depended solely wjfon tho 
pitying care of those who survived them. This mode 
of thinking explains the savage rites of sacrifice atten- 
dant \i\H)n primitive funeral ceremonies : it converted 
the tombs of ancient kings into the treasure-houses of 
modem archaeologists ; and it suggested a system of 
commissariat for the dead, traces of which still linger 
in many parts of the world. 

Here we find tlie clue we are in search of. It is 
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afforded by the simple precautions adopted by irnso- 
phisticated people against fiftmine in the realm of 
death. Amongst the early Greeks, the roots of the 
branched lily were a familiar article of diet. The 
asphodel has even been called the potato of antiquity. 
It indeed surpassed the potato in fecundity, though 
falling far below it in nutritive qualities. Pliny, in 
his * Natural History/ states that about eighty tubers, 
each the size of an average turnip, were often the 
]irodnce of a single plant ; and the French botanist 
Giarles de Tficluse, travelling across Portugal in 
1564-5, saw the plough disclose fully two hundred 
attached to the same stalk, and together weighing, he 
estimated, some fifty pounds. Moreover, the tubers 
so plentifully developed are extremely rich m starch 
and sugar, so that the poorer sort, who possessed no 
flocks or herds to supply their table with fat pork, 
loins of young oxen, roasted goats' tripe, or similar 
carnal delicacies, were glad to fall back upon the 
frugal fare of mallow and asphodel lauded by Hesiod. 
Theophrastus tells us that the roasted stalk, as well 
as the seed of the asphodel served for food; but 
chiefly its roots, which, bruised up with figs, were in 
extensive use. Pliny seems to prefer them cooked in 
hot ashes, and eaten with salt and oil ; but it may be 
doubted whether he spoke from personal experience. 

Their consumption, however, was recommended 
by the example of Pythagoras, and was said to have 
helped to lengthen out the fabulous years of Epime- 
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planting graves with asphodel, with a view to making 
provision for their silent and helpless, yet still needy 
inmates. With changed associations the custom still 
exists in Greece, and, very remarkably, has been 
found to prevail in Japan, where a species of asphodel 
is stated to be cultivated in cemeteries, and placed, 
blooming in pots, on gravo-stonee. We can scarcely 
doubt that the same train of thought, here as in 
Greece, originally prompted its selection for sepul- 
chral uses. Unquestionably some of the natives of 
the Congo district plant manioc on the graves of their 
dead, with no other than a provisioning design.' The 
same may be said of the culti^ition of certain fruit- 
trees in the burying-grounds of the South Sea Islan- 
ders. One of these is the CraUeva religiosa^ bearing 
an insipid but eatable fruit, and held sacred in Ota- 
heite under the name of * Purataruru.' The IVnitt- 
fiaUa glabroia fills (or filled a century ago) an analo- 
gous position in the Society Islands. It yields a nut 
resembling an almond, doubtless regarded as accept- 
able to phantasmal palates. 

We now see quite clearly why the Homeric shades 
dwell in meadows of asphodel. These were, in the 
fundamental conception, their harvest-fields. From 
them, in some unexplained subsensual way, the at- 
tenuated nutriment they might require must have 
been derived. But this primitive idea does not seem 
to have been explicitly present to the poet's mind. 

9. > Ungtr, DU PJIanM$ nU TodUmehmmek, p. 88. 
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It hftd already, before his time, we can infer, been to 
a great extent lost sight oL It was enough for him 
that the plant was popularly associated with the 
dusky regions ont of si^t of the son. He did not 
stop to ask why, his business being to see, and to 
sing of what he saw, not to reason. He accordingly 
made his Hades to bloom for all time with the tall 
white flowers of the king's spear, and so perpetuated 
a connexion he was not concerned to explain. 

Homer cannot be said to have attained to any 
real conception of the immortality of the soul. The 
shade which flitted to subterranean spaces when the 
breath left the body, resembled an animal principle 
of life rather than a true spiritual essence. Disin- 
herited, exiled from its proper abode, without func- 
tion, sense, or memory, it surrived, a vaporous image, 
a mere castaway residuum of what once hod been a 
man. Tiresias, the Theban soothsayer, alone, by 
special privilege of Persephone, retained the use of 
reason : the rest were vain appearances, escaping 
annihilation by a scarcely perceptible distinction. 
No wonder that life should have been darkened by 
the prospect of such a destiny— or worse. For there 
were, in the Homeric world to come, awful possibili- 
ties of torment, though none — for the common herd — 
of blessedness. Deep down in Tartarus, those who 
hod sinned against the gods» Sisyphus, Ixion, Tan- 
talus — were condemned to tremendous, because un- 
ending, punishment; while the haunting sense of 
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loBBy which aeems to have earvived every oiher form 
of eonficiousnesBy giving no rest, nor so much as 
exemption from fear, porsned good and bod alike. 
Nowhere does the atter need of mankind for the hope 
brought by Christianity appear with such startling 
eleamess as in the verses of Homer, from the con- 
trast of the vivid pictures of life they present with 
the appalling background of despair upon which they 
are painted. 

Its relation to the unseen world natm*ally brought 
to the asphodel a host of occult or imaginary quali* 
ties; Of true medicinal properties it may be said to 
be devoid, and it accorduigly finds no place in the 
modem phannacopooia. Anciently, however, it was 
known, from its manifold iK)wers, as the * heroic ' 
herb. It was sovereign against witchcraft, and was 
planted outside the gates of villas and farmhouses to 
ward off malefic infiuonces. It restored the wasted 
strength of the consumptive : it was an antidote to 
the venom of serpents and scorpions : it entered as 
an ingredient into love-potions, and was invmcible by 
evil spirits : children round whose necks it was hung 
cut their teeth without pam, and the terrors of the 
night flew from its presence. Briefly, its faculties 
were those of (m Zoroastrian phraseology) a * smitor 
of fiends * ; yet from it we modems distil alcohol 1 
Of a troth it has gone over to the enemy. 
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wrote Spenser in one of his sonnets. But it may be 
doubted whether he would have committed himself 
to this sentiment hod he realised that the gift of 
Hermes was neither more nor less than a clove of 
garlic. 

Odysseus approachmg the house of Circe in search 
of his companions (already, as he found out later^ 
transformed into swine), was met on the road by the 
crafty son of Maia, and by him forewarned and fore- 
armed against tlio wiles of the enchantrcbs. Skilled 
ill drugs as she \\k\s, a more potent herb than any 
known to her had boon procured by the messenger of 
the gods. ' Therewith,' the hero continued in his 
narrative to the IMuoacian king, < the slayer of Argos 
gave me tbo plant that he had plucked from the 
ground, and he showed me the nature thereof. It 
was black at tho root, but the llower was like to milk. 
The gods call it moly, but it is haid for mortal men 
to dig; howbeit, with tho gods all things are iK>S8iblc.' 
It is thus evident that the Homeric moly is com- 
pounded of two elements—a botanical, so to speak, 
and a mythological. A substratum of fact has re- 
ceived an embellishment of fable. Before the mind's 
eye of tho poet, when he described the white flowers 
and black root of tho vegetable snatched from the 
reluctant earth by Hermes, was a specific plant, which 
he chose to associate, or which had already become 
associated, with floating legendary lore, widely and 
anciently diffused among our race. The identiiication . 
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of thai plant has often been attempted, and not 
onsiicoessfully. 

Tlie earliest record of such an effort is eontainctl in 
* 11icophraHtus*s * History of Plants/ He there asserts 
the moly of the Odyssey to have l)een a kind of garlic 
(AIUhih HiffrHm, according to Sprengcl), growing on 
Mount Cylleno in Arcadia (the birthplace, bo it 
ob6er>*ed, of Hermes), and of supreme efficacy as an 
antidote to poisons ; but he, unlike Homer, adds that 
there is no difficulty in plucking it. We shall hoc 
presently that this difficulty was purely mythical. 
The language of Theophrastus suggests that the 
association of moly with the Arcadian garlic was 
traditional in his time ; and the tradition has been 
l)erpetnated ui the moilcrn Greek name^ mdijza^ of a 
member of the same family. 

John Gerard in his Herbal, calls moly (of which 
he enumerates several si)ecies) the ' Sorcerer's garlic,' 
and describes as follows the Theophrastian, assumed 
as identical with the epic, kind. 

Hoiner*s moly hath very (hick leaves, brood toward ilie 
bottom, shariY at tho jioiiit, and hollowed like a trough or gutter, 
in the boeom of whieh leaves near mito the bottom cometli 
forth a certain round biUb or ball of a green colour; whieh 
being ripe and set in the groond, groweth and becometh a fair 
plant, eueh ae is the mother. Among those leaves riseth up a 
naked, smooth, thick stalk of two cubits high, as strong as is a 
small walking-staiL At the top of the stalk standeth a bundle 
of fair whitish flowers, dashed over with a wash of purple 
colour, smelling like the flowers of onions. When thejr be ripe 
there appeareth a black seed wrapt in a white skin or husk. 
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rixre iss Loverc-r, a ;«ai:: nMiud vliicli a crowd 
.-"f ssracge beliefa gaiboxvd £rom the earlieat times. 
Tius is the Atn^pa Hinnilt\t;h.^na. or mandrake, probably 
identical with the DmlaikH of Sisiptnre, and called by 
cla£bical wriu?n» Ciracn^ from iu supposed {lotency in 
philtrtai. Thu rude rttiemblaiice of itb bifurcHtetl 
root to the lower hiUf of the haman frame started 
its career as an object of credulity and an instru- 
ment of imposture. It was held to be animated with 
a life transcending the obscure vitality of ordinary 
vegetable existence, and occult powers of the most 
remarkable kind were attributed to it. Tlie little 
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images, formed of the mandrake root, consulted as 
oracles in Germany under the name of Alrunen, and 
imported with great commercial success into this 
country during the .reign of Henry YIIL, were 
credited with the power of multiplying money left 
in their charge, and generally of bringing luck to 
their possessors, especially when then* original scat 
had been at the foot of a gallows, and their iirst 
vesture a fragment of a wuuling-shcet. But privi- 
lege, as usual, was here also fraught with peril. The 
operation of uprooting a mandrake was a critical one, 
formidable consequences ensuing upon its clumsy or 
negligent execution. These could only be averted 
by a strict observance of forms prescribed by the 
wisdom of a very high antiquity. According to Pliny, 
three circles were to I>e drawn round the plant with a 
sword, within which the digger stood, facing west. 
This ]x>sition had to be combined, as best it might, 
with an approach from the windward side, upon his 
formidable prey. Through the pages of Josephus the 
device gained its earliest publicity, of employing a 
dog to receive the death penalty, attendant, in his 
belief, on eradication. It was widely adopted, and 
by mediieval sagacity fortified with the additional pre- 
scriptions that the canine victim should be black with- 
out a white hair, that the deed should be done before 
dawn on a Friday, and that the ears of the doer 
should be carefully stuffed with cotton-wool. For, at 
the instant of leaving its ixirent-oarth, a fearful 
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Bound, wliich no mortal inight hear and sanely sur- 

vive, issned from the aptom root. This saperatition 

was familiar in English literatore down to the aoven- 

teenth century. 

Thus Sufiolk alleging the futility of bad language 

in apology for the hackvrardness in its use with which 

he has just been reproached by the ungentle queen of 

Henry VL, exclaims. 

Would enrses kill, as doth tho msiidrBkd*t groan, 
I would invont as biitor-searehin^ Uunni, 
At cant, as harsh, and horrible to hoar. 
Delivered strongly throngh iny fixed teeth. 
With full as many signs of deadly hate, 
'As lean-fiM*d Envy in her loathsome cave. 

And poor Juliet enumerates among the hoiTors of the 
chamol-house, 

. Shrieks like mandrakes* torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals hearing thom, ran mad. 

The persuasion was, moreover, included amongst 
the Vulgar Errors gravely combated by Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

Mandragora, then, is the most ancient and the 
most widely famous of all magic herbs ; and the old 
coi^jecture is at least a plau8i]>le one that from its 
exclusive possession were derived the evil powers 
employed to the detriment of her wind-bome guests 
by the inhospitable daughter of Perse. 

Moly, on the other hand, must be sought for 
amongst tho herbaceous antidotes of fable. Perhaps 
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the best known of these is the plant repugnant to 
the fine senses of Horace, and eqaally abominable to 
the nostrils of Elizabethan gallants. The name of 
garlic in Sanskrit signifies 'slayer of monsters/ 
JuTenal ridiculed the Egyptians for paying it re* 
Terence as a divinity. 

Pomim ei oepe uafiw violare «o fintngere mono. 
O sanetM gentos, quibiis hioo nasotmtiir in horti* 
Ntimina! 

Tlic Eddie valkyr, Sigm*drifa| sang of its unassailable 
virtue. As a sure preservative fi*om witchcraft it 
was, by mcdiieval Teutons, infused in the drink of 
cattle and horses, hung up in lonely shepherds* huts, 
and buiicd under thresholds. It was laid on beds 
against nightmare : planted on cottage roofs to keep 
off lightning : it cured the i>oisoned bites of reptiles : it 
was eaten to avert the evil effects of digging helle- 
bore ; while, in Cuba, immunity from jaundice was 
secured by wearing, during thirteen days, a collar 
consistuig of thirteen cloves of garlic, and throwing it 
away at a cross-road, without looking behind, at 
midnight on the expiration of that term. The occult 
properties of this savouiy root originated, no doubt, 
as M. Hehn conceives,' in its pungent taste and smell. 
Substances strongly impressive to the senses are apt 
to acquire the reputation of being distasteful to 'spirits 
of vile sort.' Witness sulphur, employed firom of old, 
in ceremonial purification. But this may have been 

> Wanderingt of PlanU, p. IM. 
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TIiuB wc sec that the identification of U10I3- with 
jirarlic is conutcnancixl by wliaiever wraps of botanical 
(Tid«?r.ce are at hand, fortified by a constant local 
tiaditioc, no less than by the fiantastie prescriptions 
of saj^retitious jK>pular observance. Tbe difficulty 
or i^ril of uprooting, which made the prophylactic 
plant obtained by Hermes all bnt unattainable to 
monaU, is a common feature in regetablc mytholog\\ 
I( figures as the price to be paid for something rarely 
precious, enhancing its value and at the same time 
affi3ung a scarcely tolerable penalty to its jiossession. 
It belonged, for instance, in varying degrees, to hello- 
bore and mistletoe, as well as to mandragora. With 
the last it most likely originated, and from it waa 
transferro<l by Ilomer, in the exercise of his poetical 
licence, to molv. 

From tbe adventure in tbe .Eo^an isle, as firom so 
many others, Oilysseus came out unscathed. Bat it 
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was not irithout high moral necessity that ho passed . 
through them. Tlie loading motivo of his character 
iSf in lacty found in his multiform experience. He is 
appointed to see and to suffer all that comes within 
the scope of Greek humanity. No vicissitudesi no 
perils are spared him. Protection from the extremity 
of evil must and does content him. For his keen 
curiosity falls in with the design of his celestial 
patroness, in urging him to drink to the dregs the 
costly draught of the knowledge of good and evil. Tot 
it b to be noted that from the house of the enchan- 
tress there is no exit save through the gates of hell. 

Within the spacious confines of the universe there 
is perhaps but one race of beings whose unplanted 
instincts and whose visible destiny are iiToconcilably 
at war. Man is born to suffer; but suffering has 
always for him the poignancy of surprise. The long 
record of multiform tribulation which he calls his 
history, has been moulded, throughout its many 
vicissitudes, by a keen and ceaseless straggle for en- 
joyment. Each man and woman born into the world 
looks afresh round the horizon of life for pleasure, 
and meets instead the ever fresh outrage of i)ain. 
Our planet is ^leopled with souls disinherited of what 
they still feel to be an inalienable heritage of happiness. 
No wonder, then, that quack-medicines for the cure of 
the ills of Ufe should always have been popular. Of 
such nostrums, the famous Homeric drug nepenthes 
is an early example, and may serve for a tyi)e. 
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We read in the Odyssey that Telemaehos had no 
sooner reached num's estate than he set out firom 
Ithaca for Pyloe and Laced«dmon» in order to aoek 
news of his father from Nestor and Menekins, the 
two most eminent survivors of the exi)edition against 
Troy. But he learned only that Odysseos had vanished 
from the known world. The disappointment was 
severe, even to tears, notwithstanding that the ban* 
quet was already spread m the radiant palace of the 
Spartan king. The remaining guests, including the 
illustrious host and hostess, caught the infection of 
grief, and the plonsuvos of the table were over- 
clouded. 

Then Helena tho ehihl of Zeus strange things 
DevirtCil, and mixed a philter in their wino, 
AVhich HO ciireH heartache anil tho inward stings, 
Tluit men forget all sorrow wlierein they pino. 
He wlio hath tasted of the draught divine 
Weeps not that ih\y, although liis mother die 
And father, or cut ofT before his eyno 
Brother or child beloved full miserably, 
Hewn by the pitiless sword, he sitting silent by. 

Drugs of such virtue did slie keep in store, 
Given her by Polydamna, wife of Thi^n, 
In Kgypt, where tho rich glel»e evermore 
* Yiehls herbs in foison, some for virtue known, 
Some baneful. In that climate each doth own 
Leech-craft beyond what mortal minds attain ; 
' Since of Pieonian stock their race hath gro^ii. 

She the good philter mixed to cliarm their jtain, 
And bade tlie wino outpour, and answering s^iake again.' 



* Ody$$€y, iv. 910-32 (Worsley's translation). 
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Sach ie the story which has formed the basis of 
innumerable eonjectores. The name of the drug 
administered by Helen signifies the negation of 
sorrow ; and we learn that it grew in Egypt, and that 
its administration was followed by markedly sootliing 
effects. Let us see whither these scanty indications 
as to its nature will lead us. 

Many of the ancients believed nepenthes to have 
been a kind of bugloss, the leaves of which, infused 
in wine, were affirmed by Dioscorides, Galen, and 
other authorities, to produce exhilarating effects. It 
is certain that in Plutarch's time the hilarity of 
banquets was constantly sought to l>c increased by 
this means. But this was done in avowed imita- 
tion of Helen's hospitable expedient; It was, in other 
words, a revival, not a survival, and possesses for us, 
consequently, none of the instructiveness of an un- 
broken tradition. 

A new idea was struck out by the Itoman traveller 
Pietro della Yallc, who visited Persia and Turkey 
early in the seventeenth century. He suspected the 
true nepenthean draught to have been coffee ! From 
Egypt, according to the antique nan*ative, it was 
brought by Helen; and by way of Egypt the best 
Mocha reached Constantinople, where it served to 
recreate the spirits, and pass the heavy hours, of the 
subjects of Achmet. Of this hypothesis we may say, 
in the phrase of Sir Thomas Browne, that it is ' false 
below confute.' The next, that of honest Petrus la 
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Seine, has even less to recommend it. His erudite 
conclusion was that in nepenthes the long-sought 
aufwn potabiUf the illusory omamcut of the Poracel- 
sian pharmacopoeia, mode its first historical appear- 
ance! Egypt, he argued, was the birthplace of 
chemistry, and the great chemical desideratum from 
the earliest times had been the production of a drink- 
able solution of the most perfect among metals. Nay, 
its supreme worth had lent its true motive to the 
&mous Argonautic expedition, which had been fitted 
out for the purpose of securuig, not a golden fleece in 
the literal sense, but a parchment upon which the 
invaluable recii)e was inscribed. The virtues of the 
elixir were regarded by the learned dissertator as 
superior to proof or discussion, in which exalted posi- 
tion we willingly leave them. 

More enthusiastic than critical, Madame Dacier 
looked at the subject from a ix>int of view token up, 
many centuries earlier, by Plutarch. Kepenthes, 
according to both these authorities, had no real exis- 
tence. The effects ascribed to it were merely a figura- 
tive way of expressing the charms of Helen's conversa- 
tion. 

But this was to endow the poet with a subtlety 
which he was very far from possessing. Simple and 
direct in thought, he invariably took the shortest way 
open to him in expression ; and circuitous routes of 
interpretation will invariably lead astray from his 
meaning. It is clear accordingly that a real drug, of 
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Egjrptian origin, was supposed to have soothed and 
restored appetite to the guests of Menelaus — a drug 
quite possibly known to Homer only by the rumour of 
its qualities, which he ingeniously turned to account 
for the purposes of his story. Now, since those quali- 
ties were undoubtedly narcotic, the field of our choice 
is a narrow one. We have only to inquire whether 
any, and, if so, what, preparations of the kind 
were anciently in use by the inhabitants of the Nile- 
valley. 

Unfortunately our information docs not go very 
far back. A certain professor of botany fron Padua, 
however, named Pro8i)er Alpinus, has left a remark- 
able account of his pci'sonal observations on the point 
towards the close of the sixteenth century. * The 
vulgar pleasures of intoxication appear to have been 
(as was fitting in a lilohammeilan country) little in 
request : among all classes their place was taken by 
the raptures of solacing dreams and delightful visions 
artificially produced. The means employed for the 
purpose were threefold. Tlicre was first an electuary 
of unknown eomix)sition imported from India called 
hernavi. But this may at once be put aside, since 
the 'medicine for a mind diseased 'given by Poly- 
damna to Helen was, as we have seen, derived from 
a home-grown Egyptian herb. There remain of the 
three soothing drugs mentioned by Alpinus, hemp 
and opium. Each was extensively consumed; and 
the practice of employing each as a road to pleasur* 
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able sensations was already, in 1580, of immemorial 
antiquity. One of them was almost certainly tho 
true Homeric nepenthes. We have only to decide 
which. 

Tho first, as l)oing tho cheaper fonn of indulgonco, 
was mainly resorted to, our Padnan informant tells 
us, amongst the lower classes. From tho loaves of 
tho herb Cannabis satira was prepared a powder 
known as (imi«, made up into boluses and swallowed, 
with the result of inducing a lethargic state of dreamy 
l)oatitudo. Amis was fundamentally tho samo with 
tho Indian hhanfi^ tho Arabic hashinh — one of the 
mainstays of Oriental sensual pleasure. 

Tho earliest mention of hemp is by Herodotus. 
He states that it grew in the country of the Scythians, 
that from its fibres garments scarcely distinguishable 
in texture from linen were woven in Thrace, and that 
tho finncs from its burning seeds furnishoil the nomad 
inhivbittints of what is now Southern Russia, with 
vnpour-baths, serving them as a substitute for 
washing. Marked intoxicating effects attended this 
pecuUar mode of ablution; 

In China, from the beginning of tho third century 
of our era, if not earlier, a prei>an\tion of hemp 
was used (it was said, with perfect success) as an 
anajsthctic; and it is mentioned as a remedy 
under the name of Vhanga, in Hindu medical works 
of probably still earlier date. Its identity with 
nepenthes was first suggested in 1889, and has since 

q2 
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been generally acquiesced in. But there are two 
objections. 

The practice of eating or smoking hemp, for the 
sake of its exalting effects upon consciousness, appears 
to have originated on the slopes of the Himalayas, to 
haTc spread thence to Persia, and to have been trans- 
mitted farther west by Arab agency. It was not, 
then, primitively an Egyptian, custom, and was assu- 
redly unknown to the wife of Thon. Moreover, hemp 
is not indigenous on the banks of the Nile. It came 
thither as an immigrant, most probably long after 
the building of the latest pyramid. Herodotus in- 
cludes no mention of it in his curious and particular . 
account of the country ; and, which is still more 
significant, no relic of its textile use survives^ Not 
a hempen fibre has ever been found in any of the 
innumerable mummy-cases examined by learned Euro- 
peans. The ancient Egyptians, it may then be con- 
cluded, were unacquainted with this plant, and we 
must look elsewhere for the chief ingi*edient of the 
comfort-bringing draught distributed by the daughter 
of Zeus. 

There is only opium left. It is legitimately 
reached by the 'method of exclusions.' Should it 
fail, no substitute can be provided. But it does not 
foil. No serious discrepancy starts up to shako our 
belief that in recognising opium under the disguise of 
nepenthes we have indeed struck the truth. All the 
circumstances correspond to admiration : the identi- 
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fieatioQ nmt ^ on all fours.* The idiyueal eSects indi* 
cated agree perfectiy with ihoee resulting from a 
sparing use of opiom. They tend to just so moofa 
elevation of spirits as would impart a roseate tinge to 
the landscape of life. The intellect remains nndonded 
and serene. The Nemesis of indulgenoSf however 
moderate, is still behind the scenes. The eihibition 
of a soporific effect has even been seriously thoo^t 
to have been designed by the poet in the proposal of 
Telemaehus to reture to rest shortly after the nepen- 
thean cup has gone round; but so bald a piece of 
realism can scarcely have entered into the contempla- 
tion of an artist of such consummate skill. 

For ages past, Thebes in Egypt has witnessed the 
production of opium from the expressed juice of 
poppyheads. Six centuries ago, the substance was 
known in Western Europe as Opium Tliebakum^ or 
the ' Theban tincture/ Prosi)er Alpinus states that 
the whole of Eg}'pt was supplied, at the epoch of his 
visit, from Sajeth, on the site of the ancient hundred- 
gated city. And since a large proportion of the upper 
classes were undisguised opium-eaters, the demand 
must have been considerable. Now it was precisely 
in Thebes that Helen, according to Diodorus, received 
the sorrow-soothing drug from her Egyptian hostess ; 
while the women of Thebes, and they only, still in 
his time preserved the secret of its qualities and 
preparation. Can we doubt that the ancient nepen« 
thes was in truth no other than the mediaoval Theban 
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tinotnre? Even stripping from the statement of 
Diodoros all historical value, its legendary signifi- 
cance remains. It proves, beyond question, the ex- 
istence of a tradition localising the gift of Polydamna 
in a spot noted, from the date of the earliest authentic 
information on the subject, for the production of a 
modem equivalent The inference seems irresistible 
that the two were one, and -that, as De Quincey said. 
Homer is rightly reputed to have known the virtues 
of opium. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE METALS IM UOMEB. 



The undivided Aryans knew very little of the under- 
ground riches of the earth. They transmitted to 
their dispersed descendants no common words for 
mining, forging, or smelting, none to indicate a metal 
in general, and only one desiguative of a metal in 
particular. This took in Sanski'it the foiin ayas^ in 
Latin, ce«; it is represented by the German Erz^ 
equivalent to the English ore; and, after drifting 
through a Celtic channeli took a new meaning and 
form as Exsen^ or iron.^ The original signification 
of the term was copper ; and copi^er seems, in general, 
to have been the first metal to engage the attention 
of primitive man. This is easily accounted for. 
Copi)er is widely distributed ; it frequently occurs in 
the native state, when its strong colour at once 
catches the eye ; it is easily worked, and displays a 
luminous glow highly engaging to on unsophisticated 

' Much, DU KupferMtU in Eurapa, p. 178 ; Sohrader and JtTont, 
Prtliutoric AntiquUie$ of the Aryanit p. ISS; Taylor, Origim qf 
ih$ AryafUt p. 18S. 
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I i taste for ornament. And, because copper was a 

first the only substance of the kind known, its nam 
was used to determine those of other related sul 
stances. Thus, in Sanskrit, iron was called 'dar 
blue ayaSf^ ayaa having come to mean metal i 
general ; and a specific sign (possibly that for hare 
neu) added, in the Egyptian inscriptions, to tb 
hieroglyph for copper, causes it to denote iron.^ Bv 
in South Africa these positions are exchanged. Thei 
iron ranks as the fundamental metal ; gold bein 
known to at least one Kafir tribe as * yellow,' silver a 
'white,* copper as 'red* iron.* And to these lis 
guistic facts corresponds the exceptional circumstance 
due probably to early intercourse with Egypt, thu 
the stone-ago in South Africa yielded immediately t 



i an iron-age. 



In Asia, gold was discovered next after coppei 
the Massagetie, described by Herodotus, exemplifyin 
this stage of progress ; silver, or ' white gold ' sue 
' i ceodcd, bringing load in its train ; then, little by littl 

tin (Tcpt into use ; while iron, destined to predomi 

nato, camo last. All the six, however, are enumc 

rated in a Ivliorsabad inscription ; ' they were familia 

i to the ancient Egyptians, to the Israelites of th 

Exoilus, and to the Homeric Greeks. 

Gold was with Homer supreme among terrestrii 

 Lepshis, Le$ Ifitaux dam Um Itucripiiom JSgifpiUMtt§t p. S6. 

 SchnUler and JeToni, ojk ci7. p. 154 ; BougMnont, L'2g$ t 
Brome, p. 14. 

' Lenoramnt, TraH$. 8oe. BibL Archaohgjft toI. ri, p. 84S. 
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Bubstances. It represented to liim boaaty, splendom 
power, wealth, incormption. It was the metal o 
the gods, and mortals by its profuse employmeni 
borrowed something of divine glory. Its ayailabilit; 
for them had, nevertheless, narrow limitations mifel 
supemally. For the visionary metal of Olympu 
might be dibpensed at will without restrictions eithe 
ajs to quantity or qualities. Inexliaustible stores of i 
lay at command ; and it could be rendered infrangibli 
and impenetrable by some mythical process un 
known to sublunary metallurgists. Hence the goldei 
hobbles \vith which Poseidon secured his courser 
might have proved less satisfactory for the restrain 
of commonplace Thracian or Thessolian horses ; th< 
golden sword of Apollo would surely have bent in tin 
hand of Hector ; the golden mansion of the S6a-go( 
built for aye in the blue depths of the ^gean, coulc 
not have supported its own weight for an hour or 
realistic dry land; nor would the process of liftinj 
earth to heaven by hauling on a rope have beei 
facilitated by making that rope (as Zeus proposed tc 
do for the purpose in question) of gold. Of gold, 
too, were the garments of the gods, their thrones, 
uteubils, implements, appurtenances ; the pavomeni 
of their courts was ' trodden gold ' ; golden were the 
wings of Iris, golden was the beauty of Aphrodita 
No doubt, all these attributions were half conscioualj 
metaphorical, but their main design was to set o£ 
immortal existence by decorating it with an ea* 
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hauced degree of the same kind of magnifioenc 
marking the dignity of mortal potentates. 

It is remarkable that the Olympian gold in tli 
Shield of Achilles retained some part of the occii 
virtue properly belonging to it only in that elevate 
sphere. Of the live metalUc layers composing tb 
great buckler, the middle and most precious one gel 

the whole credit of having arrested the quiverin 
spears of ^neas and Asteropteus.' The verses, to I 
sure, recording its superior efficacy are held to I 
spurious, and the mclusion of a hidden stratum i 
gold does indeed seem without reason, as it is cc: 
tainly without precedent. Yet the original poet woul 
not have altogether disavowed the inspiring idea < 

j the passage ; and the alleged impenetrability of tl 

j gold-mtiil of Masistius' may be held to imply thi 

traces of its old mystical faculty of resistance lingerc 

I about the metal so late as when Xerxes invade 

j Greece. 

j The metallic treasures allotted to the gods in tl: 

Iliad are confiscated for human enrichment in tl 
Odyssey. For the golden automabv of Uex)hie8tv 

, are substituted the golden watch-dogs and torcl 

j bearers of Alcinous; resplendent dwellings are ercctot 

j no longer on Olympus or at £gte, but in Sparta au 

; ' PhsBacia ; Helen shares with Artemis in the Odyssc 

the golden distaff exclusively attributed to the latU 

* Iliad, XX. SCS ; xxL 166 ; and L«Al*t annotaUoiii. 
' Uorodoitti, ix. 82. 
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in the Iliad ; the * dreams of avarice/ in short, are 
tangibly realised, in the Epic of adventure, only by 
human lYOSsessionn ; tlioy Hhruik for the most pari 
into shadowy epithets where divine surroundings are 
concerned. Nor is this diversity accidental or un- 
meaning. It indicates a genuuio shifting of the 
mytliological i)oiut of view— an advance, slight yot 
significant, towards a more spiritualised conception 
of deity. 

Oriental contact first stirred tlie auri tacra Jiimc9 
in the Greek mind. That this was so the Greek 
language itself tells plauily. Tor chnaoSf gold, is a 
Semitic loan-word, closely related to the Hebrew 
chdruz, but taken immediately, there can be no 
reasonable doubt, from the Phoduician. The restless 
treasure-seekers from Tyre were, indeed, as the 
Grseco- Semitic term metal intimates,' the original 
subterranean explorers of the Balkan peninsula. As 
early, probably, as the fifteenth century B.C. they 
' digged out ribs of gold ' on the islands of Thasos 
and Siphuos, and on the Thracian mainland at 
Mount rangioum ; and the fables of the Golden 
Fleece, and of Arimaspian wars with gold-guarding 
grifiins, prove the hold won by the * precious bane * 
over the popular imagination. Asia Minor was, how- 
ever, the chief source of i)rehistorio supply, the 
native mines lying long neglected after the Phoenicians 

* Sohrftdor and Jevont, AntiquiiUt of ih$ Aryam, p. 1^ ; Mnob, 
Di§ Kup/cri4iU in Euro^, p. 147. 
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had been driven from the scene. Midas was a typioa 
king in a land where the mountains were gold-granu 
latedy and the rivers ran over sands of gold. And i 
was in fact from Phrygia that Pelops was traditional!; 
reported to have broaght the treasures which mad< 
MyceniB the golden city of the AchsBan world. 

The Epic affluence in gold was not wholly ficti 

tious. From the sepulchres of Mycente alone abou 

one hundred pounds Troy weight of the metal hav< 

j been disinterred; freely at command even in th< 

\ lowest stratum of the successive habitations at His 

sarlik, it was lavishly stored, and highly wrought ii 

the picturesquely-named ' treasure of Priam ; ' anc 

has been found, in plates and pearls, beneath twenty 

metres of volcanic debris, in the Cycladiq islandi 

Thora and Therapia.' This plentifulness contrast! 

strangely with the extreme scarcity of gold in historii 

h Greece. It persisted, however, mainly owing to th< 

I vicmity of the auriferous Ural Mountains, in th< 

; ;| Milesian colony of Panticapasum, near Eertch, when 

•'. 11 graves have boon opened containing corpses 'shining 

' '' ^ like images * in a complete clothing of gold-leaf, and 

' equipped with ample supplies of golden vessels and 

ornaments. 

Silver was, at the outset, a still rarer substance 
than gold. Not that there is really less of it. Tlu 
ocean alone is estimated to contain nearly ten thou- 

 llooh, Die KujpferttU, p. 41. 

 DlOmnor, TcclinoiogU der Oewerbe^ IkL W. pp. 2S-8S. 
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sand million tons, and the miDet jieldiiig it, thooc^ 
faWp an lieh. But it oeean loi 6tmcfadj, and it 
Imb eaaj to obtain pore. Aeooidini^, in aome mrj 
aaily Egyptian inaeriptions, ailTer, by luring the 
liat of mctala, daima a aapvemaqr orar them whieh 
proved short-liTed. It terminated for ewer with the 
aeardty that had prodaeed it, when the HMpniftiani 
began to poor the flood of Spaniah aOver into the 
marketa and treaaore-ehambera of the EaaL Armenia 
eonatituted another tolerably eopiooa aoorce of anpply ; 
and it waa in thia qoarter that Homer located the 
' birth-place of aflver/ ' Alybe, on the ooaat of the 
Eoxine east of Paphlagonia, whence the TTaligm^mtia 
came to Troy, waa identified by Strabo with Chalybe, 
a famous mining diatrict' The peofde there, indeed, 
as Xenophon recorded, lived mostly by digging iron ; 
and tlieir name was preserved in the Greek ehahjm^ 
steel, and survives with ourselves in chaljfbeate waters. 
The district has, however, in modem times, again 
become known as argentiferous. The Homeric tradi- 
tion receives countenance from the discovery, in the 
neighbourhood of Tripoli, of antique, half obliterated 
silver-workings ; and from the existence, not far off, 
of a * Silver-town ' (Gunnish-kana), and a * Silver- 
mountain ' (Gunnish-dagh), whence a large tribute in 
silver still flowed, a few years ago, into the leaky 
coffers of Turkey.' 

I niad, ii. 857. • Gtog. lU. a. 

' nongmnoni, L*Affe tU Dromu, p. 100 ; niodtasasr, Mandwtrk 
mmi H tin d w e rktr, p. 101. 
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The word iilver (Gothic, iilubr) has even been 
conjecturally associated with the Homeric Alybe;' 
while other philologists prefer to regard it as eqai- 
valcnt to the Assyrian $arpn^ All that is certain is 
the absence of a general Aryan name for the metal, 
showing that the Aryans collectively made no acquaint- 
ance with it. Thus, the Greek arguros and the Latin 
argeniumt although closely related, are really different 
words. That is to say, they were formed independ- 
ently from the common root, ark^ to shine, modified 
into arfff white. Its whiteness, in fact, has supplied 
the designations of this metal in all parts of the world. 
Silver is the ' white iron ' of the Kaffirs, the ' white 
gold * of the Afghans, the 'white copper' of the Yedic 
Indians; and the antique . Accadians and Egyptians 
defined it by the same obvious quality.' (The Greek 
artfuroi is, then, a comparatively late word, formed, 
perhaps, after the AchsBan tribes were already settled 
in their Hellenic home, when their first supplies of 
silver began to come in from Pontic Asia Minor. 

The subsequence of its invention to the adoption 
into the Greek language of chni$o$f gold, can be in- 
ferred from the relative paucity of proi)er and place- 
names compounded with it. Homer has only four 
such, while his * golden* appellations number thirteen. 
Take as specimens the series Chryse, Chryses, and 

 Hehn, WanukHngi €f PlanU, p. 448. 

* Taylor, Origin cf ths itryaiu, p. 148. 

* Sehnder aod Jeroni, AnHp»iii€$ of thi Aryam, pp. 154, 

leo-ss. 
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Chryseiii, designatinp^ a place in the Troad, the priest 
of Apollo in that place, and his daughter^ all memor- 
ably connected with the tragic Wrath of Achilles. 
The nomenclature, no donbt, took its rise from solar 
associations ; yet the typical relationship Iictween gold 
and the sun, silver and the moon, is nowhere in the 
Epics directly recognised. Helios is never deoorated 
with the epithet 'golden'; Apollo, if he wears a 
golden sword, is more strongly characterised by his 
silver bow. Lunar mythology is ignored ; nor is the 
ready metaphor of the ' silver moon * to lie found in 
Homeric verse. The 'apparent queen' of the noc- 
turnal sky does not there, as elsewhere in poetry and 
folk-lore, 'throw her silver mantle o'er the dark.' 
The metallic sheen, on the other hand, of water 
rippling in sunshine, produces its duo effect in the 
generation of epithets ; rivers being habitually called 
' silver-eddying,' and Thetis, the Undine of the Iliad, 
wearing a specific badge as * silver-footed.' 

For the concrete purposes of actual decoration, 
the metal was in constant Homeric demand. Here's 
chariot and the car of Rhesus shone with its delicate 
radiance ; the chair of Penelope was spirally inwrought 
with silver and ivory ; the greaves of Paris were silver 
clasped, and the sheath of his sword silver-studded ; 
a silver hilt adorned the weapon of Achilles, and the 
strings of his lyre were attached to a silver yoke.* 

> Iluu^ i. 319 ; ii. 187 ; Baohbols, Homeriiclu Realien, Bd. i. 
Abth. iL p. 816. 
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Of silver, too, was the tool-chest of Hephiestus; 
the guests of Circe ate off silver tables ; the guests 
of MenelauSy if particularly favoured, might have 
bathed in silver tubs, two of which were presented 
to him in Egypt ; and from golden ewers water was 
poured into silver basms for the ablutions before 
meals in every establishment of some pretension. 
The fittings shared the splendours of the furniture in 
Odyssean palaces. In the great hall of Alcinous, the 
door-posts and lintel were of silver, and golden and 
silver hounds, fashioned by Hephiestus, kept watch 
beside its golden gates. And the courts of Menelaus 
were resplendent with gold, bronse, silver, and 
electrum. 

The term 'electrum,' however, is a pomewhat 
ambiguous one. In classical Greek, it denotes two 
perfectly distinct substances, one metallic, the other 
of organic origin — the latter, indeed, chiefly; the 
word came to be applied almost exclusively to amber. 
Or it may be that two primarily distinct words 
coalesced with time into one. Lepsius has urged 
the probability that the name of the metal was 
of the masculine form clcktros^ while amber was desig- 
nated by the neuter clcktron^ Nor is it unlikely that 
these words had separate genealogies, the first being 
derived from an Aryan root signifying * to shine,' the 
second from a Semitic name for resin. Phoenician 
inscriptions may eventually throw hght upon a 

* Lu liiioMM dan$ Ui In$cnplum$ jSgyptiennts, p. CO. 
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point which must otherwise remain unaetUed, by 
aeqoainting ne with the Fhcenidan mode of dcsig- 
nating amber. 

The metallie eloctram was an alloy of gold with 
about twenty per cent, of silver. It oocurs naturally, 
but was produced artificially as well, esixxually in 
Egyi>ti where asest, as it was called, came mto favour 
long before any of the pyramids were built. It was 
in the Nfle valley thought fit for goddesses* wear, its 
pale radiance suggesting feminine refinement; and 
stores of it were laid up in the treasures of all the 
etirly kings. The lirtft Lydtau coinage was of elec* 
Iruiii ; many of the utonsils uiiil ornaments discovorod 
ut Hissarlik and Myconiu prove to be tfimilarly com- 
jx^seil ; and elect rum continued in favour down to a 
jmrticularly lato date in the GraMK>-Si*ytliic settle- 
ments on the Black Sea. It made one of its few 
historical api>earanceH in the ' white gold ' offered by 
Cra'sub at Delphi ; ' and llioro are two iublances of iUi 
epical employment. The ground of the IlesioiUc 
Shield of Hercules \vas inlaid, the walls of the 
bonqaeting-holl of Menelaus were overlaid, with gold, 
eloctrum, and ivory. Although, in two other passages 
of the Odyssey, the same word uudoabtoiUy designates 
amber, it is safe to alhrm that here, whore mm'al in- 
crustations are in question, a metallic substance, none 
other tlmn the immemorial asem of Egj-pt, should be 
understood. Egyptian analogies, as Lepsins many 

• Hwodotiw, 1 60. 
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years ago pointed out, strongly support this supposi- 
tion, above all whore Egyptian associations are so 
marked as in the Odyssean description of the Spartan 
court. Electrum is unknown in the Iliad. The word 
occurs only in the form elektor, signifying ' the beam- 
ing sun/ 

The third Homeric metal, and the most important 
of all, is dtalkos. But what does cluUkos mean? 
Copper or bronze? The question is not one to be 
answered off-hand or categorically. It has been long 
and learnedly debated ; and admits, perhaps, of no 
decision more absolute than the cautious arbitrament 
of Sir Roger de Coverley. 

No help towards clearing up the point in dispute 
has been derived from etymological inquiries. The 
word chalkoB is without Aryan equivalents, and can 
best be explained by means of the Semitic IJuUaq^ 
signifying 'metal worked with a hammer.*' Its 
primitive meaning, thus left conjectural, was most 
probably * copper.' For, from all imrts of Europe, 
evidence has gradually accumulatetl that the transi- 
tion from the use of stone to the use of bronze was 
through a * copper age,' which, though perhaps of 
short duration, has left relics impossible to be 
ignored. Indications are even forthcoming among 
the prehistoric * finds ' at Hissarlik, of the tentative 
processes by which copper was improved into bronse.* 

 Ltnornuuit, AnliqwU4id$la Tnade, p. lU > A»p. IC. 
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The lover stmta of mins on the ate of ancient Tror 
eoDtained articles and imidements of apprr-ximateljr 
pore eopper ; nearer tlie sorOEice, a sensible ingredieut 
of tin was added, augmented, here and there, to the 
normal proportion for bronze of about twelve per 
cent. At llycenie, domestic vessels were fiifaricaied 
of copper, weapons and ornamental objects of bronse ; 
and a eopix*r saw, dug from beneath the lavas of 
Santorin^ gives corroborative evidence of the early 
Greek use of the unalloyed metal. 

Chalkoip then, must, to begin with, have denoted 
copper, and indeeil it partiiilly preserves that sense in 
the Homeric poems. The cargo, for example, taken 
on board at Tcmese, in Cyprus, by the Taphian king 
llentes,' must have been of pure copper, the distinc- 
tively * Cyprian ' metal. The i>ort of Temcse, after- 
wards Tamassos, bo it observeil, was a Phcenicion 
establishment, and bore a Phoenician name denoting 
* smelting-house,* both instructive circumstances as 
regards the agency by which metallic supplies were 
transmitted westward.' Agaui, when Achilles enume- 
rated with gold and ' grey iron/ red chalkot as forming 
part of his wealth,' he could have meant nothmg but 
onadulterated copper. The colour-adjective does not 
recur, but its emploj'ment this once strongly supports 
the inference that the unwrought chalkoi, frequently 

* Ody$$ey, L 1S4. 

* Scbnder aod Jevout, op, eit. p. 196 ; Duchholx, Ilatntr, BctU. 
Bd. L Abth. U. p. 3*16. ' Iliad, iz. 865. 
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spoken of as stored for future use or barter, was 
without sensible admLxture of tin. 

This inference, however, ciuiuot reasonably be 
carried further. Homeric armour was altogether of 
ehalkoMf and it would bo absurd to sup^Yose that the 
' wcU-greaved Greeks* wont into action copper-clad. 
This on two grounds. In the first place, archieo- 
logical research has proved to demonstration that 
bronze was fully and freely available in the late Myce- 
niean age, when Homer, there is good reason to believe, 
flourished. Articles composed of it must have been 
continually before his eyes and i^ithin his grasp. 
Unless he deliberately elected, which is inconceivable, 
to exclude from his i)oems all mention of a material 
of primary imi)ortance to the known arts, his chalka$ 
was a term sufliciently coniprehensivo to ombi*acc 
bolh bronze and (*oi>i>or. In the second place, pure 
copjier could not have played the part assigned to it. 
Its inadequacy wm a material for wei4K)ntf or aimour 
should promptly have led to its rejection. Assuredly 
it could neither have bunlained, nor been the means 
of iullicting, the heavy blows and buffets exchanged 
by the heroes of the Trojan War. The mere fact of 
the shattering of Menelaus*s sword against the helmet 
of Paris * is conclusive as to its ha\ing been made of 
a less yielding substance than copi^er ; ' and the har- 
dening process, by sudden cooUng, imagined with the 
view to removing the difficulty, has been pronounced, 

> Iliad, UL 868. ' Hiedoiiauer, HaHdwerk tind Hamlwerkir, p. 108. 
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OBI the vidHrilT of experts* impracticiible.* The 
i ^giil iiy aitol wcasionAl brittkiMK of Uie Homeric ckal^ 
bm m imruted lo it» y« maj be quite san^ by the 
lin miuii vilh iu 

KcRover, it it incrediUc that the Homeric Greeks, 
altboo^ aequainted vith iron, had no share iii the 
fawMsae-cuttwe dovrishiiig, then and |irc\iously, along 
the eastam sfaeviK of the Mediterranean. Tlio jier- 
wunce, aiqnsbefe in that i«si<»i» of ^ l^te, and so 
extnocdiDarilT developed a copper age, would indeed 
be a faring ancmalr. Ahvadr/ in the tliinl millen- 
riom s,c*. ItTMue l^^vls var« used in Egypt; and 
szhkr tho liADie zkiktr^ wliencc the Arabic nyr, bronso 
^Jks iibricuicvi by SumcrvvAccadian metaillurgists at 
u:^ Tvry cHI:2^^t of \Ie$opo(amuui civilisation.' It was, 
ii; aurs. proiwuly frvnu MosoiK)tamia tluit knowledge 
o: ;ue art and its attondant ailvautages was carried 
westward by SiJouian traffokere. Customers, then, 
who, like the Aclwans, procured from them plentiful 
supplies of copper, and a smaller quantity of tin, could 
not long Lave remainotl ignorant of the vast sui^ori- 
ority of their alloyeil over their se|xirate condition. 
The conclusion is inevitable that chialkai^ like the 
corres^wudiug Hebrew term Mcchoshcth, and tlie Egyp- 
tian chomt, was a word of sonic elasticity of meaning, 

^ Blumner. TfchndogU, Bd. ir. p. 61. 

• Perrot et Chipiez, HUtoirc de VArt, t. i. p. 829 ; Beck {Q€$eh. 
d49 Eis4Hs, p. 79) considers, howerer, that no Egypiian broniet y%\ 
soslyMd go back beyond tlic eiglUcentli djnnftty, nliont 1700 bx. 

* Lenormant, Troiu. Soc BiU. Areitaology, toL tL p. 344. 
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designating ordinarily bronze, but occasionally copper. 
The translation, it need hardly be said, of any of the 
three by the English bm$$ involves a gross error. 
Copper was not systematically alloyed with zinc until 
about the second century b.o.' 

But the bronse industry of old must have been 
seriously hampered in its growth and spread by the 
scarcity of tin. This metal is of most restricted dis- 
tribution. The reservoirs of it held by the earth are 
few and far apart. The two principal, in Cornwall 
and the Malaccan peninsula respectively, are * wide as 
the poles asunder.' Yet its discovery goes back to a 
hoar antiquity, and its prehistoric use was extensive 
and continuous. This wide disi)er8ion of so scarce 
an article gives cogent proof of unet]>ectedly early 
intercourse between remote iK)pulations, and strikingly 
illustrates the effectiveness of those gradual processes 
of primitive trade by which desirable commodities 
permeated continents, and reached the least accessible 
markets. 

The earliest historical source of tin was in the 
Cassiterides, or 'tin-islands' of Britain; and there 
can be no doubt, geographical mystifications notwith- 
standing, that the tin, thence derived came, directly 
or indirectly, from Cornwall. Not improbably, the 
staple of the Phcanician tin-trade was in the Isle of 
Wight, which accordingly became the representative 

I BlOmiMTt TeehnohifU^ Bd. It. p. 109. 
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iin-island.* But this is questionable. "What is cer* 
tain is, that the metal was transported overland to 
the Gulf of Lyons long before the Phoenicians passed 
the Pillars of Hercules, and was available, much 
earlier still, in Egypt and Assyria. The Cornish was 
not, then, the first source of supply to be opened, nor 
was the Maloccan. Tin was, in fact, an article of 
export from Alexandria to India down to the beginning 
of the Christian era. The modem discovery, however, 
of tin-mines in Khorassan, the ancient Drangiana, 
irresistibly suggests that the primitive bronze-workers 
derived the less plentiful material of their industry 
from the Faropamisus, and tends to confirm the 
Turanian lineage imputed to them by Lenormant.' 

The Homeric name for tin, kassitcros, is at any rate 
clearly of Oriental origin. The Greeks adopted it from 
the Phoenicians ; the Phoenicians may, it is thought, 
have picked it up from Accadian bronze-smiths along 
the shores of the Persian Gulf. It sur\'ives in the 
Arabic kaAtlir, and under the form kastira made its 
way into Sanskrit, on the occasion of Alexander's 
I invasion of the Punjab. Pure tin ranked with Homer 

almost as a precious metal. Its scarcity gave it 
prestige; but he had evidently very little acqiiain* 
tance with its qualities. As Helbig remarks,' diffi- 
culties of interpretation arise wherever kauiteroi is 

' Diamner, Tcclmologie, Dil. iv. p. 80. 

* Von Baer, Archiv fUr AnthrvpologUt Bd. is. p. 2S6; BlOmnw, 
TtchnologU, Bd. ir. p. 84. 

' Doi Hamsfueh$ Epoi, p. 285. 
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brought on the scene. A good deal of critical discom- 
fort, for instance, has been created by the statement 
that greavcH of tin wore included in the wivrliko outfit 
supi^lied to AchiUeR from Olympus. And bewilder- 
ment is heightened later on by the defensive power 
they are made to exhibit in the hardest trials of 
actual battle. In point of fact, they would have been 
as ineffective as papier-m&che against the thrust of 
Agenor's spear; and their clattering would scarcely 
have produced the awe-inspiring effect ascribed to it 
in the following passage. 

He [Agenor] iftid, and hnrled his sharp spear with weighty 
hand, and smote him [Achilles] on the leg beneath the knee, nor 
missed his mark, and the greavo of now-wrought tin rang 
terribly on him; bat the bronse bounded back from him it 
smote, nor pierced liim, for the god's gift drav^ it back.' 

Elsewhere in the Iliad, tin is employed ornamen- 
tally, as it was on the pottery of the ancient pile- 
dwellers of Savoy.* But the poet is much more 
sparing of it than he is of either gold or silver. Even 
his imaginary stores appear to be strictly limited. 
'Belucent tin,' however, bordered the breastplate 
presented by Achilles to Enmelus as a consolation- 
prize in the Patroclean games ; the chariot of Diomed 
was * overlaid with gold and tin ' ; ' the cuirass of 
Agamemnon was inlaid with parallel stripes, ond the 
buckler of Agamemnon decorated with bosses of tin. 

> Hiad. ui. 691-04 ; of. BlOmner, TtehnohgU, Bd. ir. p. 53. 
• Dawkins, Early Man in Briiaim, p. 403. • lUad, zxiiL 508. 
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The xnotal was also tnmod to occoimt by Hcphastos 
for tlio parpoae of adding to the ofibct and variety of 
his delinoations on the Shield of Achilleii. But wo 
get no hint as to how it camo into Aclucan hands ; no 
rich man's treasure contains it; and it drops com* 
pletely out of sight in the Odyssey. 

Tin corrodes so readily tlmt its extreme archoK)* 
logical rarity is not surprising. None has been found, 
either at Mycence or in any part of the stratified 
debris at Hissarlik.* Lead, on the other hand, has 
been disinterred from all the Trojan cities, and waa 
in use at Myceuie, both pure, and alloyed with silver. 
Among the objects brought to light there was a leaden 
figure of Aphrodite, doubtlens an idol,' and a vessel 
in stag-shaiK) com[)osed of silver mixed with lialf its 
weight of lead.' The latter substance is unmentioned 
in the Odyssey, but is twice^ familiarly alluded to in 
the Iliad. Its cheapness and commomiess can bo 
gathered from the circumstance incidentally disclosed, 
that poor fishermen attached pieces of it as weights 
to their lines.^ Its quality of softness comes in to 
illustrate the ease with which the spear of Iphidamas 
was turned by the silver in the belt of Agamemnon.* 

Tin and lead made part of the booty taken in the 
land of Midian by the Israelites, as well as of the 

* Schliexxuuin, Troy^ pp. 81, 163. 

* Sohaohhardt and Sellers, op. cU. p. 67. 
' Schliemann, Afycefut, p. 267. 

« lUad, sziT. SO. » i6. iL 387. 
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Asiatic tribute paid to early Egyptian conquerors. 
But the load disposed of by the Achieans of the Iliad 
was most likely brought by the Phoenicians from 
southern Spain; and the surmise is plausible that 
the Homeric word, /no{M//f//M—lcail— otherwise isolated 
and unexplained, may have been transferred, by the 
same agency, from the perishing Iberian to the 
vigorous Greek tongue.' 

The Greek name for iron, iidtroi, is equally desti- 
tute of known affinities. It has, mdeed, sometimes 
been deemed cognate with the Latin sidm^ a star, on 
the ground that meteoric, or star-sent iron was the 
earliest form of the metal made available for human 
purposes; but modern philologists do not see their 
way to admitting the connexion. The coincidence is 
impressive, yet may, none the less, be wholly mis* 
leading. 

The Homeric poems testify to everyday expe- 
rience of the powers and faculties of iron. In the 
Diad, knives are made of it, and rustic implements of 
all sorts; iron-tipped arrows are sped from tough 
bows ; iron axes perform the rough work of the forest 
and farm-yard. The Odyssean functions of the metal 
cover a still wider range. The iron age, just begin- 
ning in the first Epic, has pretty well made good its 
footing in the second. Thus, Beloch' has pointed 
out that, while cfuilkat is mentioned 279, Mtrot only 

> Sohnder, PrtkUiorie AnHfuUiei, p. S17. 
^ RivUta di Fiktcgia, i. a. p. B&. 
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28 times in the Iliad» the proportion has become, in 
the Odyssey* 80 to 29 ; and his detailed analysis par- 
tially supports the conclosion that iron comes most 
prominently into view in the latest portions of both 
poems. Yet no amount of skill in critical carving 
can divide oil a section of either in which ignorance 
of the metal prevails. The differences are only in 
degrees of acquaintanceship. 

The diversity in this respect between the Odyssey 
and niad can be perceived at a glance by contrasting 
the weapons Odysseus left behind him at Ithaca with 
those he wielded before Troy. Tlie firnt set were of 
iron, probably of steel, the existence of which is im* 
plied m the practice of tempering by immersion in 
cold water, referred to in connexion with the feat of 
plunging n hot stake uito the vast orbit of the 
Cyclops' solitary eye. 

And from (ho burning eye-ball the fierce steam 
Sinf^cd all his brows, and the deep roots of sight 
Crackleil with tire. As when in the cold stream 
Some smith the axe ontempered, liery white, 
Dips hissing ; for thence comes the iron's might ; 
So did his eye hiss, and he roared again.' 

Iron or steel has even reached, in the Odyssey , 
the stage of proverbial familiarity as the material for 
arms. Sidcros stands for sword in a maxim which 
may be translated < Cold steel masters the man,' * sig- 
nifying that when weapons are at hand, bloodshed is 

' Odysity, ix. 801-06 (Wornlcy's trans.). • lb, xri. S04. 
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not Cur oflL In tho Iliad, on the eontrary, swords 
and spears are inyariably of bronze ; and ilie com- 
mentators* caveat marks the lines presenting the 
iron-headed arrow of Pandarus, and the iron mace of 
Areithoos. The passage, too, is not exempt from 
their sospidons, in which Achilles offers, as prises in 
the Fmieral Games, a 'massy clod* of freshly-smelted 
iron, and two sets of iron axe-heads. 

The scanty use made of sidtros in the compomid- 
ing of Homeric epithets,' no less than its total neglect 
in the formation of proper names, is a further argu- 
ment for the comparatively late introduction of the 
metal. More especially when the plentifulness of 
derivatives from clialkon is taken into consideration. 
Nevertheless, a good deal of allowance has to be 
made, in this matter, for what may be called ethnical 
caprice. So the Teutons excluded copper from among 
the elements of their local and personal appellations, 
while admitting gold and iron ; those of the Slavs 
were coined from gold, silver, and iron; the Celts 
excluding from employment for the purpose all the 
metals except iron.* More decisive is the designation 
of a smith as chalkeiti, irrespective of the iiarticular 
metal wrought by him, showing that the term had 
been fixed when neither gold nor iron, but only 
copper or bronse, was welded in Achaean forges. Nam 
prior mritfuit qHamferri cognitm usu$. 

 Beloeh, loe. eit. p. 50. 

' S6hnA» and Jeroos, qp. cil. p. 194. 
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Iron, copper, and gold served as the Homeric media 
of exchange. Definitions of value, however, are always 
by head of oxen. The golden armour of Olaueus, for 
instance, was worth one hundred, the bronse equip- 
ment of Diomed, inconsiderately taken in exchange 
by the chivalrous Lycian, no more than nine oxen,* 
and the figures may be considered to represent the 
proportionate value of those two metals. Iron pro* 
bably occupied an intermediate position. It must, 
however, have been much cheaper in Ithaca than 
in the Troad. For, since the Taphians are said to 
have conveyed it in shi})8 to Cyprus, where they 
bartered it for copper, it was evidently minckl and 
smelted in notable quantities on the m;iinland of 
Epirus. 

Iron has no decorative function in tlio Ilonioric 
Poems. It contributes nothing to the i>olynietsillic 
sploiulours of the palaces of Monelaus and Alchious, 
of the Shield of Achilles, or of the Bretvstplatu of 
Agamemnon. Except where it furuishoB 4in axlelree 
for the chariot of Here, it is never employed in 
piurposeful combination with any other substance. 
Esteem, rather than admiration, seems, in fact, to be 
considered its due. Its colour is described, usually us 
grey, sometimes as violet; and the distinction may 
possibly, as has been supposed,' mark the observed 
difference between the hoary appearance of newly 

> Iliad, vi. 285. 

' BoohholB, Homir, Bealien, Bd. L Abth. ii. p. 885. 
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fractured iron, and the bluish gleam of steel blades. 
Nevertheless, an arbitrary element in Homeric tints 
has often to be admitted. Iron is, however, chiefly 
characterised in the Iliad and Odyssey — and with in- 
disputable justice — as ' hard to work/ It demands, 
indeed, £Etr more strenuous treatment than its ancient 
rival, copper ; and the difficulties connected with its 
production and working long retarded the prevalence 
of its use. Metallurgy advanced but slowly to the 
point of being dominated by its influence. 

This was probably first reached in Mesopotamia. 
Some Chaldean graves have been found to contain 
immense quantities of iron, of the best quality, and 
wrought with the finest skill.' One, opened by Place 
at Ehorsabad, was a veritable magazine of chains and 
implements, still recognisable, though of course partly 
devoured by rust. They dated from about the eighth 
century b.o. ; but the metal had been in some degree 
available for ages prenously. In Egypt, although 
men (iron) may have been known under the early 
Memphite dynasties, the nature of the hieroglyph 
employed to denote it proves that copper had the 
precedence. Utensils of iron were enumerated among 
the spoils of Thothmes III., in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, B.O. ; * barzel has a place in the Books of Moses, 
and was wrought at Tyre in the days of king Hiram, 
and no doubt indefinitely earlier. The Latin ferrum, 



I Pmol •! ChipiM. ITifi. ^ r^ri ilcma rafO^iiiM, t iL p. 7S0. 
" LtpthM, Lm UUmm dam U$ I m en ptim u M^ffpHmmu^ ^ , 
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indeed (equivalent to the Semitic harezum) testifies, 
it is held, to the Pbcsnieian introdnction of the metal 
to Italy in the twelfth century, b.o.^ 

Its still earlier difiiision through Greece is only, 
then, what might have been expected : and the com* 
plete acquaintance with it manifested in the Homeric 
poems conveys, in itself, no presumption of lateness 
in their origin. Bnt there are archsological difficul- 
ties. Prehistoric iron is nnaccoontably scarce in tho 
neighbourhood of the iEgean. True, it is of a perish- 
able nature ; but where not even a ferruginous stain 
survives, it is difficult to believe that objects made oat 
of iron once existed. Until lately, iron was believed 
to be entirely absent from the ruins both at Hissarlik 
and MycensB, as well as from those of Orchomenos 
and Tiryns. But in 1890, Dr. Schliemann, in clear- 
ing the foundations of a building on the Trojan Per- 
gamus, came upon two lumps of the missing sub- 
stance ; and some finger-rings comjiosod of it are 
among the trophies of the recent excavations carried 
on in the lower city of Mycenie, under the auspices of 
the Greek Archsologieal Society.' But the metal 
was then evidently very rare, although the * bee-hive 
tombs,' where it was discovered, belong to a later 
stage of Mycemean history than tho * shaft-graves * of 
the citadel. Still, the gap previously supposed to 
divide, at this point, the Homeric from the Mycenean 

 Tsjlor, Origin af ikt wiryaiu, p. 145. 
' Sohoohhardt, qp. cit. pp. 838, 306. 
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world, has to a certain extent been bridged; and 
otlier discrepancies may, in like manner, be qualified, 
if not removed, by further research. 

The metals chiefly employed in Homeric verse to 
typify abstract qualities are bronze and iron. The 
Shakespearian use of * golden * to convey delightful- 
ness of almost any kind, as in the expressions * golden 
cadence of poesy,' 'a golden mind,' * golden joys,' 
* golden sleep,' and so on, is paralleled only by the 
Homeric * golden Aphrodite.' Lead does not ex- 
emplify, with the Greek 2)oet, heaviness and sloth, 
nor silver the gentle ripx)le of sweet sounds. But 
death, as * a sleep of bronze,' comes before us in all 
its unrelenting Hlcrnncss; Stentor has a ^ voice of 
bronze ; ' a * memory of bronze ' was needed for ex- 
ceptional foats of rociiation ; and the ' iron noise * of 
battle went up to a 'bronzeu sky' durhig the struggle 
ensuing u^ion the fall of Palroclus. In the Odyssey, 
the sky is aliornaiely of bronze and of iron, the same 
idea of stability — of a ' brave, o*erhanging firmament * 
being conveyed by both epithets.* Moreover, iron is 
there the recognised symbol of pitilessness, strength of 
mind, and self-command. Odysseus listens, masked 
hi an 'aspect of iron/ while Penelope, strangely 
touclied by his still unrecognised presence, recites the 
weary story of her sorrows. A heart steeled — as we 
should say — against pity was said to be ' of iron,' as 
was that of Achilles against Hector in the days of his 

' Uajman*! MytMy, yoL L p. 6S. 
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* iron indignation ' at the slaying of bis loved com- 
rade ; and silence and secrecy » even in a woman , 
were represented by tbe rigidity of that unbending 
metal. Such metaphors occur, it is true, more fre- 
quently in the Odyssey than in the Iliad; but the 
conception upon which they are founded is present 
throughout the whole sphere of Homeric thought. 
There are, nevertheless, as we have seen, clearly de- 
finable differences, in the matter of metallic acqui- 
sitions, between the two great Epics. The Iliad 
knows six, while the Odyssey refers only to four of 
these substances, tin and lead not chancing to l>e 
noticed in its cantos ; and iron, in their record, has 
made a considerable advance iii)on its Iliadic status. 
This is unquestionably a circumstance to be taken 
into account in attempting to deal with the Homeric 
problem. 
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CHAPTEB X. 

HOIIERIC IIBTALLURGY. 

AIam in a iool-Bhapiiig animal. He alone infuses 
matter with purpose, and so makes it effective for 
widening and strengthening his wonderful dominion 
over physical nature. What is more, his thoughts 
themselves grow with the means at his command, and 
their growth in turn inspires a further restless seek- 
ing after instruments of fresh conquests. The first 
metal-\vorkei*s, accordingly, crossed a gulf destuicd to 
divide the ages. It was not for nothing that legen- 
dary honours were paid to them ; they were the vague 
recognition of a really momentous advance. Its im- 
lK)rtancc consisted, not so much in the immediate 
gain of iK>wer, as in the implication of what was to 
come. For metallurgy is an art wliicli dues not easily 
stand still. . Even in its crudest stages it demands 
some technical skill; and technical skill cannot be 
attained without division of labour, differentiation of 
classes, and development of intelligence by its direc- 
tion into special channels, and towards feasible ends. 
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There are» then, few better tests of etvilisatiou Ht^i 
the degree of command acqmred over the "Mr^filn 

The wide compass of metallic qualities wms in itself 
stimulating to ingenuity. There was always some- 
thing new to bo found out about them, and tlioy lent 
themselves with facility to every variety of treatment. 
This versatility contrasted strongly with the rigid and 
impracticable nature of the stony substances they 
tended to supersede. Thus, the six primitive metals 
not only presented, at first sight, a great number 
of diverse characteristics, but those characteristics 
proved, on the most elementary trials, highly eus- 
ccptible of change. Tliey couid be sui*prisingly modi- 
lied, for instanco, by uiutual admixturoH, mid, in a 
loHflor de^reo, by <linVrcnces of manipulation. Secrets' 
of tho craft htncc multiplied, and invited, as they 
continue to invite, further cxiwrimcntH and research. 

Of still greater consequence to civilisation at lai-ge 
was the comparatively recondite occurrence of the 
metals. They are not to be met with, like flints or 
pebbles, strewing the bed of every stream ; their dis- 
tribution is delined and restricted. The demand for 
them could, for this reason, only be suppUed by open- 
ing long lines of communication ; it led to extended 
intercourse between nations, and created wants stimu- 
lating to traihc. 

Metals, besides, present themselves only by excep- 
tion in the native state ; they are commonly disguised 
under some form of ore, subterraneanly bestowed. 
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Nature holds them concealed in her bosom, or at 
mottt attracts the eye with niggardly samples of her 
treasures. The very word metalf indeed, records a 
* quest,* a searching for something hidden ; and it is 
remarkable tliat these substances liavo been least 
effective for promoting culture just where they have 
come most readily to hand. By the shores of Lake 
Su^wrior pure copper can be quarried like sandstone ; 
and it was, in fact, cut away and hammered into axes 
and knives by Indian tribes long before they came 
into contact with Euroi)eans. A similar use has been 
made of meteoric iron by the Esquimaux. But no 
development of mgenuily resulteil in either case. And 
for this reason among others, that the metal was useil 
colil. It received essentially the treatment of stone, and 
made very much the same kind of response. Because 
smelting proceBses wure not needcil, forging processes 
were not thought of. The furnace was absent, 
and with it the power of rendering metals plastic 
to human wants and puriK>ses. There was, then, 
good warrant for the liguring, as the arch-metal- 
lurgist of mj^hology, of the incoriK)rated element 
of lire. 

Hephaestus was the Homeric Wuyliuid Smith. He 
embodied the antique, universtU notion of magic 
meUilhirgy, but embodied it after a dignilietl manner 
suitable to the grand epical standard. Homer was 
not given to repeating folk-stories current among the 
.lower strata of— shall we say ?— Pelasgian society. 
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IIiH ii8Aociation8 were with courts oiiil cam(>8, his 
sympathies with heroic achievements fmil maritime 
adventures in distant, jierliaps fahulous, countries. 
Tlioro, indeed, pn^otesqne ahorigmal fancies might bo 
])omuttod to flourish ; but they were oxchidcHl oh 
much OS }K)S8ible from the sunlit spaces of the Hel- 
lenic world. Even here they crept in unbidden, for 
the Homeric theology is by no means exempt from 
the influence of rustic i)er8uasions. But these were 
only admitted after passing through the alembic of 
fine fancy or ennobling thought. Thus, Ilcplm'stus, 
although he has not wholly put oiT the somblanco of 
the ' drudging goblin * of eaves and cairns, stands for 
a formidable nature-power, and possesses the ca^m- 
bility of being sublime. Panting, perspiring, shaggy, 
and Uuiping, he is still no dubious divinity, but a 
genuine Olympian. His dwelling is on the mountain 
of the giuls ; he shares their councils ; his oiHU'ations 
are at the command of none ; he is self-directed and 
self-inspired with his art, having taken to the ham- 
mer and anvil as spontaneously as the infant Hermes 
took to music and thievery. Indeed, the ill-used, yet 
not ill-natured, son of Hero surpasses his progenitors 
in one imj)ortant resi)ect. He is the only one of the 
Homeric gods hi whom some remnant of creative 
lK)wer remains active. He alone commands a glim- 
mer of the Promethean spark, half-hidden though it 
Ih) in the ashes of material conceptioiis. Not, indeed, 
Jife in any true sense, but faculties of perception and 
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animation are his to g^xe to the works of his hands. 
His forfce can tnm out intelligent automata. Among 
its products are golden handmaidens,* conscious with- 
out being self-conscious, endowed with all the useful 
attributes, while devoid of the inconveniences of {ler- 
sonality. Their efficiency was purely altruistic ; they 
acted, but neither sought nor suffered. The bellows, 
too, of the great Iliadic armourer could I>e left to blow 
at discretion ; and his wheeled tripods repaired to, and 
withdrew from, the assembly of the gods, at fit times, 
unsunimoned and undismissed. This lingering of the 
creative tradition, completely dissociated from the 
mighty Zeus, aliout the misshapen nursling of Tlietis, 
illustrates his connexion with Pthah, the creative 
and at the same tinxe the metallurgical deity of the 
Nile-valley. 

Tlie Teutonic Wieland sprang from the same 
mythological stock. He could, however, lay claim to 
no trait of divinity, but was merely an artist of 
supreme skill, taught by subterranean pygmies. He 
was lamed by King Nidung, an early art-patron, 
eager for a monopoly of his services ; but eventually 
escaped by means of a flying-apparatus of his own 
construction, his maladroit brother ^gil barely es- 
caping the fate of Icarus. Here, then, Wieland 
merges into Dtedalus, who is only once mentioned by 
Homer, and that as a builder. In a i)assage full of 
the * local colour ' of Crete, he is said to have con- 

* UmsriM, Um Finnish HephiMiot, made hiniMlf a wift of gold. 
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BtnieteA tho * chorns/ or daneing^plooe of Ariadne.' 
Tlie dream of a levitative art larked nowhere witiiin 
the Homerie field of view. Least of all had it been 
mastered by the 'eternal smith* of Olympus, who 
owed his life-long infinnity to the want of a parachute. 
His 'summer's day' fall from the 'erystal liottle- 
ments ' of Ol3nnpus * on Lemnos, th* iBgcan isle/ 
crippled him incurably ; and his return thither was 
effected by other than aeronautic means. But the 
story of his alliance with Dionysus is not Homeric, so 
wc have nothing to do with it. 

sun less Homeric is the com^Hirativoly late ac- 
count of his localisation in the LiiMvri Islands : 

Vnleani domn^, ot Vnlcaiiia nomine tellnn. 

And yet it is worth reciillin<j;, ivs eviileneo that the 
prime motallurgiHts of Northern and Southern Euroi)o 
wore offshoots from the same stem. Eveiy one knows 
that, in the days of old, travollcrs* liorses were wont 
to be privily shod, ' for a consideration/ at a cromlech 
at Ashbuiy in Berkshire,' by a certain 'Wayland 
Smith,' who had no doubt his own reasons for eschew- 
ing public observation. It seems, however, from the 
testimony of Py theas, a Massilian Greek of Alexander's 
epoch, that the Liparine Hepluestiis conducted himself 
in just the same kind of way.' He worked mvisibly, 
but could be hired to do any given job. This shows 

* liiad, xvili. i>OS. • Wright, Arrh/fcfotfui, ro\. xxxii. p. 815. 

* 3c]iolinni \o Apoll. lUiod. Argowiutica, if. 701, 
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a marked decline from his palmy Iliadic days, when 
his BorvicoB might by exception be had for love, but 
never for money. From the position of a god, he had 
smik to that of a mere mercenary troll or kobold. 

Among the Achieans at the time of the siege of 
Troy» works in metal' of traditional repute were 
ascribed to Hephaestus no less freely than swords and 
cuirasses in the Middle Ages to Wieland or his French 
equivalent, Galand, or than fiddles in later days to 
Straduarius. A Wieland r sword, first brandished by 
Alexander the Great, was said to have been trans- 
mitted successively to Ptolemy, Judas Maccabncus, and 
Vespasian ; Charlemagne's ' Duiimdal ' and Taillefer's 
* Durissima ' were from his master-hand, which armed 
as well the prowess of Julius CsBsar, and Godfrey of 
Bouillon. Part at least of the arinour of Beowulf 
was also from the cavernous northern workshop which 
reproduced the forge on Moimt Olympus, where the 
behest of Thetis was carried into execution ; and to 
this day in Kurdistan King David is believed to 
labour, in a desolate sepulchre among the hills, at 

hauberks, greaves, and cuirasses.* 

Never on earthly anvil 

Did eneh rare armour gleam, 

as that supplied by Hepha^tus to Achilles, after his 
original outfit had been stript by Hector from the 

* Betides MMne of mixed materiab, eiieb at the £gie of Zeus 
and the Beeptie of Againemnoii. 

* Mre. Diehop*s TrarfU in Penia^ vol. i. p. S6. 
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doad IxKly of Patroclus. Only tlic Bhidd, however, 
is described in detail. It was a world-picture — a 
Bnccession of typical scenes of human life : 

All vMriol1f^ each a perfect whole 
From living Nature— 

wrought in gold, silver, tin, and enamel on a bronze 
surface. The implements at hand were hammer, 
anvil, tongs, and bellows. A self-supporting furnace — 
we hear of no fuel — contained crucibles, in which the 
metals were rendered plastic by heat, but not, it would 
appear, melted. The bronze used was presumably 
ready-made.* Processes of alloying, like processes of 
mining and smelting, arc ignored in the Homeric 
l)oem8. They seem to have lain outside the range 
of ordinary Achiean ex})eriencc, and can have been 
carried on only to a very limited extent on Greek soil, 
and there, perhaps, by foreigners. No part of the 
* clypei non enarrabile textuni * was cast. Forged 
throughout, inlaid and embossed, it was a piece of 
work of which the great Mulciber had no reason to be 
ashamed. 

The technique employed by him has, withm the 
last few years, received a curiously apposite illus- 
tration. The Homeric description is of a series of 
vignettes depicted by means of i>olymetallic com- 
binations, in a manner wholly alien to the practice of 
historic antiquity. But now prehistoric antiquity 

* Beck, OcMchichte dcs Ei$em, p. 889. 
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lias eome to the rescue of the commentators' per- 
plexity. From the graves at Mycenie were dug out 
some rusty dagger-blades, which proved, on being 
cleaned and polished at Athens, to be skilfully orna- 
mented in coloured metallic intarsiatura. The ground 
is of bronze, prepared with a kind of black enamel for 
the reception of figures cut out of gold-leaf tinted of 
various shades, from silvery-white to copper-red, the 
details being brought out with a graver.* Groups 
of men and animals, mostly in rapid motion, are thus 
depicted with considerable vigour, and forcibly recall 
the naturalistic effects suggested by the plastic power 
of the poet. * On these blades,' Mr. Gardner remarks,' 
* we find fishes of dark gold swimming in a stream of 
imie gold ; dro^is of blood are represented by inserted 
spots of re<l gold ; in some cases silver is used. What 
could be nearer to Homer's golden vines with silver 
props, or his oxen of gold and tin ? ' 

This peculiar kind of damascening work was com- 
pletely forgotten before the classical age. It seems 
to have originated in Egypt at least as early as 
1600 B.C.' and Egjrptian influences are ^mlpable both 
in the decorative designs on the Myceniean blades 

• Soulier, UiUh. D^utth, ArthM. ImHlut, Bd. tH. p. 241 ; 
Hchnebhardt and 8eU«n, SeMUmannU Excavaii<m$, p. 820. 

* UacmiUam*$ Uaganne, toL Ut. p. 877. 

' *AiwordeiaeUjiiithetijl«of Um M jwnmm UadM wm UJnn 
from ilM gr»Te of Aft Hotep, the moUior of Ah Mote, who ftreed 
Effjpi, aboql 1000 nx., from the HjkfMM/--Sehnchhardt, op. eii, 
P.S1G. 
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and in tho mode of their exeention. The papyrus, 
for instance, is conspicaous in a riverside scene. 
NeverthelesSi these remarkable objects were certainly 
not imported. They were wrought by native artists 
inspired by Efo^ptian models. The freedom and bold- 
ness with which the subjects chosen for i)ortrayal are 
treated make this practically certain. A specimen of 
the same style of work, brought from the island of 
Thera (now Santorin) to the Museum of Copenhagen, 
suffices to show that acquaintance with it was at one 
time pretty widely difihsed through the Mgetai arohi- 
l>elngo, and hence cannot serve to localise the orifa^in 
of the Homeric iK)ems. 

In its entirety, the Shield of Achilles was beyond 
doubt an ideal creation. The i>oet described some- 
thing imaginatively apprehended aH the rhrf-iVirnvrc 
of a 8ni)erhuman artist, but claiming no existence out 
of the shining realm of fancy. Only the elements 
of the creation were taken from reaUty. The idea 
dominating its construction, of moulding a work of 
art into a comprehensive world-picture, is eminently 
Oriental. It recurs in the maiitle of Demetrius Polior- 
cctes, and, more or less abortively, in various Indian 
and Moorish embroideries. And the arrangement of 
the sequence of scenes in concentric circles on the 
* vast circumference * of the * orl>ed shield * was cer- 
tainly copied from Assyrio-Phoonician models. 

Li its manufacture no iron was employed; and 
this was quite in accordance with Homeric usage. 
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The latest inetAlIic acquisition of tlie fore-time boasted 
no traditional consecration ; it could impai*t neither 
beauty nor splendour ; the iiart its nature assigned to 
it was one of prosaic usefulness. It is accordingly 
excluded from the Mycenaean scheme of ornament 
imitated in the Shield, and may, indeed, have l)een 
unknown to the artists by whom that scheme was 
elaborated. The Olympian Demiurgus, at any rate, 
was acquauited with no such substance ; but then the 
gods of Greece were never quick to adopt new im- 
provements. So far as Ilomor tolls us, the only 
Ohnnpian use of iron wns in the chariot of Here, thus 
descrilied in the Fifth Iliad : 

Aiul HoUe fiuickly pni to Uio car ilio oiirvcd whools of 
bronze, cight-H^wkcd, npon thoir axle-tree of iron* Golden is 
ilieir felloe, iuiperiskablc, and iiros of bronze ore fitted there- 
over, a niar\'el to look npon; and the naves are of silver, to turn 
abont on either eide. And the car it plaited tifi^t with gold 
and silver thongs, and two rails nni round abont it. And the 
silver pole stood ont therefrom ; upon the end bound she the 
hit golden yoke, and set thereon the fair breast-straps of 
gold.> 

This passage shows, as Dr. Leaf points out,' that 
the chariots of those times, being very light, were, in 
the intervals of use, taken to pieces and hiid by on 
stands. That they were then covered with linen 
cloths is told to us elsewhere in the Iliad. Not all 
were furnished with eight-si)oked wheels. The em- 
phasis laid upon the fact as regards the goddess's car 

. • //uuf, V. 793-31. * lieafN liiad, vol. i. p. IM. 
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iudicateB that it wag exceptional ; and the indication 
is coulirmed by the four-spoked wheels of every 
vehicle in the Mycenteau reliefs. As to the iron 
axletreci it was plainly meant, not for show, but for 
strength ; yet its introduction, even in that humble 
capacity, among the appurtenances of a divine lioing, 
can scarcely have been warranted by prescrixition, 
and may have apixmrod a no less daring innovation 
than the serving-out of gunpowder to the infernal 
host in * Paradise Lost.' 

Homeric archaeology has assumed a new aniiect 
since the o^iening of the prehistoric gravoH at 
Mycentr. The doubts of centuries have now at last 
met a criterion of truth ; the debates of centuries aro 
in many cases already virtually closed. And this is 
only a beginning. If the spade l>e the l)e8t comnien* 
tator, it will hardly be laid aside until further light 
has been thrown ni>on still twilight places in Homeric 
controversy. What has been done is indeed surprising 
enough. Not very rarely, what might pass — allowing 
for some slight poetical amplitieation — for the originals 
of implements or utensils described in the Epics, have 
been unearthed in the course of the excivvations begun 
by Dr. Schliemann. Among them is an excellent 
model, on a reduced scale, of Nestor*s Cup, an acqui- 
sition almost as surprising lus would have been the 
recovery of Jason's Mantle, or Penelo[)e*s Web. 

The Pramnian beverage prepared by the skilled 
Hecamede for the refreshment of Nestor and Machaon 
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was ficrvecl in ' a right goodly cup that the oUl man 
brought from home, embossed with studs of gokl, and 
four handles there were to it ; and round each two 
golden doves were feeding ; and to the cup were two 
feet below/ ' 

The golden beaker now, after three millenniums 
of sepulture, exhibited in the Polytechnicon at Athens,' 
has two, instead of two pairs of dove-surmounted 
handles ; but the support of each by a separate prop 
riveted on to the base, corresponds strictly to the 
construction with 'two feet below' (tti/^/mVci), as 
described in the Iliad. The real and imagined 
objects unmistakably belong to the same class and 
epoch, and their agi*eemcnt is in itself strong evidence 
of coherence l)ctwcen Homeric and ^[yceniean civilisa- 
tion. The ' studs of gold ' cmbossmg the Nestorean 
drinkiug-cup were doubtless the ornamental heads of 
the nails used as rivets. The art of soldering, in 
the proper sense, was a later discovery;' but the 
Myceniean goldsmith sometimes had recom*se to a 
cement of borax for fastening pieces of gold together. 
In general, however, decorative adjuncts were sepa- 
rately cast, and afterwards attached with rivets to the 
objects they were intended to embellish. In this way, 

* niad, xl S8I.80. 

* Sohlwman n , Ifycnur, p. 386; HdUg, Dob Homiritekc Epo$ 
auM din IkHkmdUm irtduUrt, p. 871 ; Sehuehluurdt and 8eU«n 
8M U m a nn*$ EMOwUionit p. S41. 

' Riedanaoer, Handm§rk mnd Hamdwerktr in den Homeri$eken 
JMUn, p. ISi. 
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probably, the puroly oiiiamental use of metallic kiiolm 
and bosses grew up. Tlie Homeric epithets * silver- 
studded ' and ' bossy/ applied to sword-sheaths, 
chairs, and shields, have been copiously illustrated 
by the discovery at Mycenie of innumerable gold, or 
rather gilt, discs and buttons, which had evidently 
once formed the adornment of the sheaths and shields 
lying alongside.* At Olympia, too, bronze sheatliiugs 
have been found set with rows of solid silver naUs,' 
by means of which they may have been fastened to 
chairs of the exact tyiiQ of those described in tbo 
lUad. 

For his effects of palatial B2)Iendoar, Homer relied 
all but exclusively on the metals. Upholstery was for 
him non-existent. Small carpets for placuig under 
the feet of distinguished persons, and rugs for their 
beds, were the utmost luxuries known to him in this 
line, and they were mere individual appurtenances. 
But for producing general effects, his means were 
exceedingly limited. He could disjiose neither of rick 
draperies, nor of silken hangings. Polished and rare 
woods lay outside his acquaintance ; the marbles of 
Paros and Pentelicus had not yet been ' quarried ; 
ix)rpliyry, jasper, alabaster, and all other kinds of 
ornamental stones seem to have been strange to him. 
Not so much as a coat of plaster, or a dash of dis- 
temper, clothed the bareness of his walls. Floors of 

I Schuohhardt and Sellers, op. eit. p. 287, Ac 
' Furtwangler, Drmize/Uttdc au$ Olympia, p. 103. 
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trodden earth, rafters blackened with smoke, chimney- 
less and windowless apartments, belonged even to the 
royal residences of his time, at least in Ithaca. But 
in a few of the more opulent houses of the Pelopon- 
nesus, something was done to dispel this sordid aspect 
by means of metallic incrustations ; and the possibility 
was made the most of by the poet. Nor need the 
looks of Mammon have been ' always downward bent* 
in the radiant dwellings imagined by him, since their 
riches lay on every side. They are, in the Biad, 
appropriated exclusively to the gods, and are vaguely 
characterised as ' golden,* or ' of bronze,' all details 
of construction being omitted. But the terrene 
magnificence of the Odyssey is more distinctly 
realised. 

* Son of Nest4)r, ile%lii of luy heart I * [excUimccl Telenmolinii« 
onteriiig iho * iiiojnuroii * or Wnqnetiiig-tdloon of ^renolautt], 
' mark the Hashing of bronxo throngh tho echoing hollH, And 
the flMhing of )^>l(l and of amber,* and of silver and of ivory. 
Snchlike, inethinks, is tho court of Olympian Zens within, for 
the world of things that are here ; wonder comes over me as I 
look thereon.* ' 

His experienced sire was little less astonished at 
the pomp surrounding the Phseacian king. All the 
' cities of men ' visited by him in the progress of his 
long wanderings had not prepared him for the daszling 
effect of those stately halls. 

* Meanwhile,* it is said, ' Odysseus wont to the famous palaee 
of Aleinoos, and his heart was fuU of man^- thoughts as he 

> See tMpm, p. UU • Od^9uy, iv. 71-75. 
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fttood there, or ever he had reached the throehold of bronze. 
For there was a gleam aa it were of aun or moon through the 
high-roofed hall of great-hearted Alcinous. Brazen were the 
.^'alls whieh ran this way and that finom the threshold to the 
inmost cluunber, and round them was a iriex.e of blue, and 
golden wero tlie doors that closed in the good house. Silver 
wero the doorjMsts that wero sot on the bnuon tlireshold, and 
silver the lintel tlieroupon, and the hook of the door was of 
gold. And on either side stood golden hounds and silver, which 
Hep]i»stus wrought by his cunning, to gtuurd the palace of 
great-hearted Alcinous, being free front death and age all their 
days. . • . Yea, and thero were youths fiuUiioned in gold, 
standing on firm-set bases, with flaming torches in tlieir hands 
giving light through the night to the feosters in the palooe.* ' 

Both here, nnd at Sparta, l)C8idc8 ix)rhapB Rome 
finding of smaller surfaces with overlaid «;okl-loaf, the 
stone and woodwork of the houses can be understood 
to have been coated with metal plates — a mode of 
decoration usual in Mesopotamia from a veiy early 
date. Thus, the temple of Bel at Babylon had its 
walls covered with silver and ivory, while the shimmer 
of gold came from pavement and roof.* The fashion 
was adopted in Egypt, and spread to Asia Minor, i>or. 
haps through the conquests of Ramses IL, wiio huilt 
at Abydos a temple to Osiris, plated with ' silver-gold.* 
It was diffused as well among the pre-Dorian Greeks. 
Both the so-called ' Treasury of Minyas ' at Orcho- 
menus, and the ' Treasury of Atreus ' at Mycena), 
bear evident traces of having once been scale-plated 
with bronze, not, it is thought, uniformly, but in fixed 

* Odyssey, vii. 81-102. * Helbig, op. cit, p. 486. 

X 
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pftttems.^ So» here again, arch»ological research 
supplies the most instractire gloss upon the Homerio 
text. Metallic incrustations lost then* charm when 
tinted marbles and manifold draperies had become 
fully available; but a glint of their traditional 
splendour was introduced !>}' Plato into his Atlantis, 
where the temple of Poseidon was lined interiorly 
with the semi-mythical * orichalcum ' (later identified 
with brass), dug up appropriately in great profusion 
from the soil of a fabulous island.* 

Tlie watch-dogs of Alciuous find analogues m the 
jNiirs of sphinxes, winged bulls, or other nondescript 
monsters, guarding Egyptian and Assyrian portals. 
There is nothing to show that they possessed auto- 
matic powers. In those unsophisticated times, works 
of consummate imitative skill would readily take rank 
as samples of magic metallurgy ; and what was life- 
like so inevitably suggested animation, that the dis- 
tinction could scarcely be drawn very clearly. 
Similarly, the torch-bearers in the banqueting-hall 
may bo regarded as iK)etical anticipations of the Greek 
art of statuary, then still unborn, or at most in 
swaddling-clothes. 

One of the rarities brought by Helen with her 
from Egypt to Sparta was a silver basket, mounted 
on wheels, for holding the wool which she indus- 
triously span into thread.' Now wheeled utensils 

• Schnebluurdt and SeUen, op. cU. p. 147. ^ 

• CriUoB. 116 ; Jowtirt Plato, voL uL p. 097. 

• Od^9H^, W. 135, 
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were presumably a Phoenician invention, since they 
are mentioned among the fomitore of Solomon's 
.Temple (1 Kings vii.)* Their ocemTence in pre- 
historic Greece is hence one of many proofe of Oriental 
influence. The Iliad knows them as the liandiwork 
of Hephasstos, who facilitated by means of subjacent 
wheels, the movements of his intelhgent tripods ; and 
Homeric indications have been substantiated by the 
unearthmg, in the Altis at Olympia, of remnants of 
objects belonging, apparently, to the same category.^ 
Others, probably inccnse-imns, were found, a quarter 
of a century ago, in tombs of gi*oat antiquity at 
Prrcneste, Veil, and Cierc* 

Helen's silver workbasket was gilt round the 
edf^es, like the * crater,' or mixing-lK)wl, prcsenteil by 
Menolaus as a ' guest-gift ' to Telemachus.' The latter 
was a work of Hephaestus, and had been presented to 
Menelaus by the king of Sidon, when be was driven 
thither on his way back from Troy. The process of 
gilding, however, is well known in the Odyssey, and 
was practised by native craftsmen. In the scene of 
Nestor's sacrifice at Pylos,^ the goldsmith Laerkes is 
summoned to gild the horns of the victim, which he 
evidently did by the simple expedient of overlaying 
them with gold-leaf. Fusion had indeed not yet been 
resorted to for the pm*pose ; nevertheless the art of 



* PHiriwfiiigler, Die Bronte/Unde aut Olyinpia, p. 440. 
' Gamiooi, Arc)ucologiat toL xi. p. 20C. 
' Odyu§y, it. 615. ' lb, iii. 425. 
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pliiting Bilver with gold, to which is compared the 
beantifying action of Athene upon Odysseus, in order 
to his advantageous appearance before Nausicaa,' 
excites the extreme personal admiration of the poet, 
and is regarded as a direct fruit of divine tuition. 
And it is noticeable that the artists of Mycenso, 
although in most respects far above the Homeric 
standard, found the operation of plating silver directly 
with gold so difficult that they commonly interposed 
a layer of copi)er to receive the more precious metal.* 
No gilt objects are expi*essly mentioned in tlio 
Iliad,' but the delineative inlaying of the Shield of 
Aohilles involved the Rami* sort of process as that 
recjuired for producing them. The Ilia^lic Hephnostus, 
however, was somewhat behind his time. For the 
* latest thhig out,' one would be inclined to look else- 
where. He was, as we have seen, unacquainted with 
iron, and his models were often a trifle archaic. 
From the very outset of his career, when, as an infant 
and a foundling, he was cared for by Thetis and 
Eurynome, the divine artificer appears to have been 
more dexterous than inventive. 

* Xine .years,* ho hiinaclf nlterwanU reUiteil, • with iheiii 
I wronghi mneh cunning work of bronso; brooches, and 



* Od}f$$ey, tL 989. 

* Sehoohhardl and BelUrt, o/k eU. p. 949. 

* In Um ad?enUtio«M Tenth Book, v. 994, the praotioe of 
the hocnt of tietimt lor laeiifice is, however, alluded to. 
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qnral armbands, and enpt and neeklaoes, in the hollow cave ; 
while around me the stream of ocean with mormnring foiuu 
flowed infinite.* ' 

• 

But these ornaments were already of obsolete 
forms. Three of the four kinds mentioned find no 
place elsewhere in Homeric descriptions, and would 
probably have struck Homeric ladies as quaint and 
old-fashioned. They can, however, be more or less 
plausibly identified with compound spiral brooches 
and other decorative objects from pre-Hellenic, pre- 
Etruscan, and Scandinavian tombs.' 

The armour of Agamemnon was of foreign manu- 
facture. Cinyras, king of Gyi)ru8, of semi-mythical 
fame as a metalkirgist, had sent it to him, i>erliape as 
a pledge of l)enevolcnt neutrality,' at any rate, more 
throu<^h fear than love. It was of a highly decora- 
tive chai*acter, being inlaid and embossed with gold 
and tin, silver and enamel. Fundamentally, of 
course, it was, like all Homeric armour, of bronze. 
Something further will be said about it in the next 
Chapter. 

The Baldric of Hercules, seen by Odysseus in 
Hades, constituted, one must admit, an incongruously 
substantial article of equipment for the tluii remnant 
of a hero owning the sway of Peraephone. Yet the 
horrified and shrinking glance with which it is 

> niad, xviii. 400.403. 

' Oerlaoh, PhUoiogus, Bd. xxx. p. 401 ; Hclbig, op. ciU p. 870. 

' Cf. Gladstone, SUidiet in Honter, vol. i. p. 189. 
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garded brings it wonderfully into harmony with the 
sombre vision of the great eidolon, pursuing, in the 
under-world, a career of shadowy destruction. The 
golden shoulder-belt in question was from the hand 
of an unknown but exceptionally gifted artist. It 
was of chased, or repousse work, and showed no 
diversity of colouring or material. 

Also a wondrous sword-belt, all of gold, 
Gleamed like a fire athwart his ample breast, 
Wliereon were shapes of creatures manifold. 
Boar, bear, and lion sparkling-eyed« expressed. 
With many a bloody deed and warlike gest. 
Whoso by art that wondrous zone achieved. 
Let him for ever from art*s labours rest* 

The design indicated seems to be that of an 
animal frieze fencing m a series of fighting episodes ' 
— an arrangement met with on Bhodian and Etruscan 
vases, and adopted in productions of the needle or the 
loom, from the Peplum of Alcisthenes to the Bayeux 
Tapestry. It does not appear to have made its way 
into pre-Hellenic Greece ; and the Belt of Hercules 
bears, ttccoi*duigly, u completely exotic stivmp. 

The Brooch of Odysseus, on the other hand, might 
have been wrought within the Achaean realm. It was 
besides in his possession before his foreign wanderings 
began, and we are not told that it was procured from 

* Odff99€y, xi. GOO-14 (Worvley*s trans.). Many eritios regard 
the passage as spurious. Tet It makes pvrt of a splendidly Im* 
prsssive piotuco. 

> Gardner, Uacm%UaW§ Magad^ vol. liv. p. 87S. 
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Bbroad. At his setting oat from Itbaoa for Troj;, it 
is uid that : 

Ooodlr Odyneaa won a thick purple miutl*. twofUd, whiek 
' had k bfooch Guhioneil in roIi], with k doublg oovariag for Um 
pinti umI on the Tma of it woa a curiona device ; » hmud in hie 
ibrepftve held a dappled fawn and gazed «i it  it writhed. 
And all men uinrvelled at tlie workmanabip, how, wrmi^t «• 
thejr were in gold, the honnd waa caning on the lawn and 
•trancing it, ud the fawn waa HTitliing with hie feat and 



The l>roocli, it is to be observed, vhm duplex. Two 
piiiB were received into two confrontiug tubes, open- 
ing opposite ways. The mechanism is cxempliiietl in 
the ' pill and tube ' fastening of souio golden diadems 
from Mycenie ;  and, still move perfectly, in certain 
brooches exhumed at Fi-eneste and Cnre, each pro- 
vided with two pins running into a pair of tubular 
sheaths, a kind of hook-and-eye arrangement behind 
serving to retain them in that itoaitioQ.* These were 
associated with a multitade of articles, known to be 
of Phoenician manufacture, imported into Etruria 
daring the Hixtli century n.c. ; but the stolid splunxcii 
surmounting tbeui were replaced, in the Ithucun 
ornament, by a life-like representation, conceived in 
the ti'ue Greek spirit, although deriving its motive 
from the typical Oriental group of a lion tearing an 
ox, or deer.* This, however, had become so natu- 
ralised in Myceniean ai-t as by no means in itself to 

' Odffueg, six. 33S-S1. ' Schlicmann, Ugeaui, p. IAS. 

• Uolbig, cp.eit.if.3n. * /k p. 187. 
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imply a foreign origin ; and the same remark applies 
to the mechanism of the Odyssean fibula. The poet 
certainly regarded it as a rare specimen of superlative 
skill ; but the like of it may not improbably yet be 
unearthed from Greek soil. 

Smiths are not included among the Homeric 
demmrgi. The class of i)erson8 8i)ec]ally distin- 
guished for their serviceableness to the community is 
made up of physicians, soothsayers, carpenters, and 
poets. Nevertheless, there were metal-workers in 
Ithaca who might have competed in general utility 
with the best of the native wizards. A smithy, de- 
scribed as a place of common resort, was situated close 
to the Odyssean palace ; and the demand for spears, 
swords, axes, and knives must have been continual, 
and was certainly met by a local supply. There is 
much doubt, however, as to whether objects claiming 
an artistic character were produced m Ithaca. It 
seems more likely, on the whole, that the few existing 
there had been imjiorted frqm the Peloponnesus. 
There, presumably, Nestor's Cup, stated to have been 
brought by huu from Pylos to Troy, was manufac- 
tured ; and the Brooch of Odysseus might very well 
have been tm*ned out from the same workshop. It 
is true that a Peloponnesian origin is never expressly 
attributed to objects for which particular admiration 
is sought to be enlisted. Such are either left unde- 
termined, claimed for Hephadstus, or said to have 
oome from Egypt, Sidon, or Cyprus. Achiean was 
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He has neither aides-de-camp nor coadjutors, apart 
from his spontaneously helpful bellows. His predi- 
lection for Lemnos was obviously due to the existence 
there of an active volcano; for Mosychlus did not 
become extinct until about the time of Alexander the 
Great He, however, consulted perhaps m the choice 
rather his primitive elemental character than his 
derived industrial function. The establishment of 
Cyclopean forges in the craters of volcanoes seems to 
have been a mythological after-thought. Its appro- 
priateness did not at any rate strike Homer. He 
indeed betrays no direct acquaintance with subter- 
ranean fires. His Island of the Cyclops is entirely 
devoid of volcanic associations, and indeed the genea- 
logy of Polyphemus was scarcely consistent with any 
such relationship. He sprang from Poseidon ; and 
Poseidon's wrath at the evil entreatment by Odysseus 
of his amiable offspring was a main factor in the 
development of the subsequent narrative. For the 
resentment of the sea-god was not to be trilled with 
by hero or mariner who had sUpped unawares into 
that outer region of much sea and little land, where 
he reigned supreme. IHhc ilUe tachrjtma. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AVBKR, IVORY, AND ULTIUIUBINB. 

Many ages ago, iii early Tertiar}' tiiiien, a great forest 
of conifers co^'ered the bed of the present Baltic Sea. 
Tlieir copious gummy exudations had the leisure of 
perhaps some hundreds of centuries to accumulate, 
and have in fiu't furnished the greater i>art of the 
amber brought into connnerce from l>eforo the dawn 
of history mitil now. The value set on the com- 
modity probably gave the first impulse to the estab- 
hshment of systematic relations lietween the north 
and south of Euroi)e; and supplied means for tlie 
diffusion, far up towards the Arctic circle, of many of 
the seci'ets of Mediterranean culture. Scandinavia 
exchanged lior amber for bronze, and the improve- 
ments that the use of bronze implied and introiluced. 
They travelled in op[)08ite directions, one as the cor- 
relative of the other, from the mouth of the Elbe to 
the mouth of the Ilhone,^ the over-ready Phoonicians 
carrying the prized Eocene product eastward. Thore, 

 Oeniho, Ueber den EtrmkUclhm TauiMiandel nach dem 
NordtH^ p. 102. 
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much inequality in its distribution was prescribed by 
variety of tastes. In Egypt and Assyria, it had no 
great vogue ; it is not mentioned in the Bible ; but it 
found a ready market among the younger communi- 
tiee by the iBgean, just then eagerly appropriating 
the elements and ornaments of civilisation. In the 
Odyssey, the crafty Phoenician traders who kidnapped 
EumiDUs when a child in the island of Syrie, are 
represented as divertmg attention from their plot by 
the chaffering sale of 'a golden chain strung here and 
there with amber beads ' ; and ' a golden chain of 
curious work, 8tnuig with amber beads, shmuig like 
the sun,' was presented by the suitor Eurymachus to 
Penelope.' To critics of an earlier generation, it 
seemed indeed incredible that a material of such 
remote and exclunive orighi should have been fami- 
liar in the Levant nine centm'ies before the Cluitttian 
era. But recent experience has enforced, as well as 
qualified, the maxim Ab Ilomero omne priMcipium*: 
enforced it, by frequent archaeological verifications; 
qualified it, by the disclosure of a pre-Hellenic world, 
by no means completely reflected in the Homeric 
Epics. 

For here once more Mycenie teaches an object- 
lesson. Innumerable amber-beads, of varied sizes, 
the largest nearly an inch and half in diameter, were 
found in the graves there. All were perforated, and 

* 0dy99eif, XT. 460; zTiii. 905. 

* Sebeins, Ik EUciro Vcterum metaUico, p. 17. 
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tliflj had manifartlj oiiM been eonneeted toeether to 
fonn nccHiff And the lemiins of fwrtber hmUscob 
hftTe Ukewiie been diemtemd firem the arehaie tombs 
of Pmneste and Ycii,* from Britiah Imuttowb. and 
from a prdiiskNrie neerqidia at HaDstadt in Aoatria. 
The earliest Italian amber seems to ham been eon- 
wyed from the Golf of Lyons along the Lignrian 
eoast; bat a subecqaent and more hating stream of 
supply flowed directly to the Po-delta from near the 
site of Dantsie. Among the early Italian speeimena, 
are some neek-pendants eanred into the ftmna of 
siies» nGcefwarily from Oriental models in a diflorens 
matoriAl — most likely, ivory. 

The imrtieulftr and widosprooil prcfori'nw for 
aml)or as a ineaiiB of clotimitin^ the tliroat had a 
8n|)erstitioii8 motive. An idea somehow originated 
that the substance, thus worn, was ix)tent against 
malefic agencies, and the {persuasion doubtless acconi* 
imnied it on its travels, and added to its popularity. 
There is, to be sure, no sign that Homer, though he 
only employs amber in the fitting shape for its exer- 
cise, had any knowledge of this prophylactic power ; 
but then his indifference to rustic lore has rq)eatedly 
come to our notice. Ponelojie, however, and tlio 
ladies of Mycenie, may have been less unconcerned on 
the point, and perhaps gave some credence to the 
rumours of mysterious rirtue that enhanced the value 
of the beautiful shining substance from the dim North. 

* Arehaotogia, voL xlL p. 30$. 
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That their amber was truly hyberborean has been 
ehemically demonstrated. Fragments of MycensBan 
beads, analysed for Dr. Schliemann by Dr. 0. Helm» 
of Dantssic, prove<l to contain no less than 6 per cent. 
of suocinio acid ; and the presence of succinic acid is 
distinctive, for * there has been no instance hitherto/ 
Dr. Helm states, * of a product physically and chemi* 
cally identical with the Baltic amber being found in 
another spot/ ' The characteristic ingredient in 
question, for instance, is wholly wanting in Sicihan 
amber, a fact strongly confirmatory of the historically 
attested insigniiicance, m Mediterranean traffic, of 
small local supplies. Tin and amber thus agree in 
testifying to the wide extension, westward and north- 
ward, of preliistoric trade ; yet the first of these far- 
travelled materials occurs in the Iliad, and is absent 
from the Odyssey, while the second figures in the 
Odyssey, but has no place in the Iliad. 

The Greek name for amber, elektron, might be 
freely translated * sun-stone,' a meaning partially 
preserved in the Latin term lapi$ artleta, Teutonicised 
into Jir€N9i$tcin, or Bern9tein. The English aniber 
is a loan from the Arabic, negotiated at the time 
of the Crusades; but the original Achiean word 
survives in electricity and its derivatives. For the 
first production of that still mysterious agency was 
by rubbing a piece of amber, the endowment of which 
thereby with an attractive faculty for light objects was 

* SehnehhMdl and SfUmnh Sckliimann'i XtteavaHmu, p. 196. 
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noted with no particular emphasis by Thales, the sage 
of Miletus. 

The * Elcctrides Insula)/ or ' amber-islands/ of the 
ancients, corresponded, in vagueness of geo(:nniphicAl 
position, with the Cassiterides or * tin-islands/ of which 
the Phoenicians long kept the secret. The former , 
were eventually located in the Adriatic, whither the 
historical Greeks succeeded in trachig the Baltic pro- 
duct, transported in those later days, along a second 
overland route from the Vistula to the Danube, and 
thence, by intermediary Venetian tril)es, to tbo Istrian 
shore. Yet Hermlotus was without any definite notion 
as to the derivation of amber, one of his spasmodictil 
fits of scepticism forbiddhig him to admit its rei>orted 
origin from a river called the Eridanus, said to flow 
into the sea somewhere at the back of the North 
wind.* The Eridanus, in fact, had a * name ' long 
before it had a 'local habitation.' ^schylus was 
doubtfully inclined to identify it with the Bhone, 
sliowing that he was chiefly acquainted with amber 
8liipi)ed at Massilia;' Fherecydes, knowing more of 
Adriatic supplies, established the 'fluviorum rex 
Eridanus,' in the bed of the Po, where it has remained. 
The myth of the HeUadso, or sun-maidens, who, after 
their merciful transformation into i>oplars, continued to 
weep tears of amber for the fate of their brother, the 
lucklessly ambitious Phaethon, took definite shape in 

* Lib. iii. cap. U5. 

< Helbig, AtH deW Accad. dei LineH, 1. 1. p. 422, fer. iU. 
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the hands of tlic Attic tragedians. Homer gives no 
hint of acquaintance with it. 

The decorative use of amber disappeared from 
classical Greece. It had been adopted from the East, 
as imrt of a semi-barbaric system of ornament, and 
was abandoned on the development of a purer taste. 
The substance was, indeed, as Helbig has remarked,' 
ill-adapted for the expression of artistic ideas, and so 
had little value for those who directed towards the 
achievement of such expression their best efforts for 
the ennoblement and refinement of life. No amber, 
then, is found in the tombs of the Hellenic Greeks, 
nor in those of the Cimmerian BosphoruR, whore the 
MilcHian colony rantieaineum liold the primacy. 
Kvcn in Italy^ the once in*ized product was left to I)o 
lafgely appropriated by Gallic barbarians and Istrian 
and Umbrian i)easants. But the ' whirligig of time,' 
as usual, * brought about its revenges.' As artistic 
feeling decayed, the favour of amber returned, and it 
grew under the Empire to a higher pitch than it had 
ever before attained. Whereupon a cavaUer was de- 
s|)atched fi*om Nero's court on an explomtory exjiedi- 
tion to the original and genuine home of the article ; 
direct trade was oi^ened with the Baltic, and the 
morning mists which had so long enveloped the origin 
of the * sun-stone ' were at length dispersed. Never- 
theless, Pausanias, who saw an amber statue of 
. Augustus at Olympia in the second century a«d., still 

* Uelbis, AUi deW AcetuL dei LineH, t i. p. 4S& 
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beliei'ed the raro Bulwtuuce coiiipmuug it to Lave beeu 
collected from the Bauds of Eridanus.' Traditional 
errors possess strong vitality. 

Botii in the Iliad and Odyss^, Homer shows 
perfect familiarity with ivory. But he is entirely 
unconscious of its source. No rumour of the elephant 
had reached him. Ue would surely, if it had, have 
shared the surprisuig intelligence witli his hearers. 
In tlie judicious words of rausunias,' he would never 
have passed by an elephiuit to discourse of cnuios 
and pygmies. The dibut in Europe of the strange 
great beast ensued, in point of fact, only upon the 
Indian camimign of Alexander. His tusks were,* 
however, in preliiuloric demand all through the 
East; and the relations of archaic Greeks were 
almost exclusively Oriental. Assyrian ivory-car\iiig8 
enjoyed a just celebrity; the palaces of Nineveh 
and Babylon were softly splendid with tlie subdued 
lustre of their costly material. Solomon's ivory 
throne, and Aliab's ivory house exemplify its profuse 
availability in Palestine; Tyrian galleys were fitted 
with ivory-bound cross-benches ; musical instruments 
were ivoiy-dight and wrought; ebony and ivory 
furniture made part of the tribute of Ethiopia to 
Egypt ; and the spoils of Indian elephants were in 
demand in Italy before the Etruscans had penetrated 
the Cisalpine plain. Thus, gold, silver, amber, ivoxy, 
and coloured glass combined with beautiful efiSeot in a 

' JJacHpih Qrackt, v. 12. * lb. 1 12. 

u 
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kind of 80H»dlod ' Tyrrlione ' ornaments, oxtant s^icci- 
mens of which have been taken from the Ilegulini- 
Galassi tomb, and other coeval repositories.* In Troy 
and Mycenie, ivory was relatively plentiful. Pins 
and buckles were made of it, and perhaps the handles 
of knives and daggers.' Ivory plates, round and rect- 
angular, and perforated, in some cases, for attach- 
ment to wood or leather, have been, in both spots, 
sifted out from surrounding dibrii^ and may be ima- 
ginatively supposed to have once enriched the horse- 
trappings of Hector or one of the Pelopides. The 
art of carving in ivory, however, was in both these 
places in a rude stage, and api)ear8 unfamiliar to 
Homer. He barely recognises the use of the material 
in substantive coustructions, while availing lumself of 
it freely for veneering and inlaying. The only piece of 
solid ivory met with in the poems is the handle of 
the * key of bronze ' with which Penelope opened the 
up][)er ehiuuber to take thence the fateful bow of 
Odysseus.' Por llio sheath of the silver-hilled dagger 
given to the Ithacau stranger by the Pha^acian Eurya- 
lus,^ was assuredly not fanned of ivory, although 
spirally decorated with it. This can be gathered 
from the re-application, in the Iliad, of the same 
phrase to designate the ornamentation with tin laid on 
in a curving pattern, of the cuirass of Asteropnus ; * 

• Dennis, CUU§ atid Cemcteria €f Xiruria, p. SS. 
' Bchlicnuuin, l/jioffitf, pp. IftS, SCO. 

• Odp8$§^. ulL 7. • i^ viiL 404. 

• //im/. ssili. MO : el. Leafe annoUliont, role. i. p. 110 ; li. 41S. 
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Olid it recurs, undoubtedly in a Bimilar 0ou8e» ia tlie 
following passage of the Oilyssey : 

Now (brill from her ehiuubor cnmo Uie wise Peuelope, like 
ArtetuU or golden Apkrodito, and tliey set a oliair for ber lisnl 
by the fire, where she was wont to tit, a ehair defUy tnmed and 
wrought with ivory and silver, which on a time the OFaftsinan 
Iciualins had fiwhioned, and had joined thereto a footstool,, 
that was part of the ehair, whereon a groat lleoeo was wout to 
behiidJ 

The word rendered in English as * turned/ liow- 
ever, does not refer to ' turning ' with a lathe, as the 
earlier commentators followed by the translators sup- 
posed, but to such helical designs as Myceniean art- 
work exemplifies to superfluity. And it was in the 
same style that Odysseus beautified his couch at 
Ithaca — the couch wrought of a still rooted olive 
tree. He reminds his queen, as yet dubious of his 
identity, how 

Thence beginning, I the bed did mould 
Shapely and i)orfcct, and the whole inlaid 
AVith ivory and silver and rich gold.^ 

The chest of Cypselus must have been an ana- 
logous piece of work, though more highly elaborated ; 
and the ' beds of ivory,* denounced by the Proi>het 
with the rest of the ostentatious luxury in which 
Jerusalem attempted to vie with haughty Tyre, may 
have displayed similar ornamental designs. In the 
Homeric palace of Meuelaus, an ideal of splendour 

 0dy$9ey, xix. bZ-6d, 

« lb. xxiii. 100-200 (Worslej*s trans.). 

u S 
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exotic in the West, but fitting in naturally with 
Oriental surroundings, was sought to be realised. 
Some such model doubtless floated before the eyes of 
the poet as the house of Ahab, magnificent with 
panellings of that loveliest of organic substances 
bartered by the 'men of Dedan' for the finely- 
wrought bronze, the purple-dyed and embroidered 
cloths of Phcenicia. Donm$ Indo denie nitescit. 

The door of deceptive dreams imagined by Pene- 
lope, may possibly, on the other hand, have had a 
Hyoensean prototype. 

Two diverse gates there are of bodiless dreains, 
These of sawn ivory, and those of liom. 
Sneh dreams as issue where the ivory p^leams 
Fly without fate, and turn our hoi)Os to scorn. 
Bnt dreams .whicli issue through the burnished horn, 
What man soe'er beholds them on his bed. 
These work with virtue, and of truth are bom.* 

It has been conjectui'ed that the imperfect ti'ans- 
pareucy of laminae, whether of horn or ivory, caused 
those materials to be associated with the shadowy 
forms of dreamland ; but the apportionment of their 
respective offices was plainly determined by a play of 
words unintelligible except in the original Greek.' And 
it must be admitted that scarcely a worse pair of puns 
could be produced from the whole of Shakespeare's 
plays than those perpetrated by our * bonus Homerus ' 

* Odjfney^ six. 563-67 (Worsl^*s trans.) 

* See Hayman's Odyuy, vol. it p. 861. 
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in a paroa^ rapletc, none the leasi with poetical ang- 
gestions largely turned to aeconnt by hia mcoesson. 

It is scarcely likely that complete tnskB ever 
found their way to archaic Greece, yet the oompari* 
son — used twice in the Odyssey— of purely white 
objects to ' fresh-cut ivory/ decidedly proves a work- 
ing acquaintance with the material. Its creamy tint 
was, in Egypt and Assyria, constantly set off by 
skilful intermixture with ebony; but ebony formed 
no part of the Homeric stock-in-trade. 

One cannot but be struck by finding that, in the 
Iliad, ivory is employed only for embellishing equine 
accoutrements, but in the OdyRBcy, only for purposes 
of (lomoBtic decoration. So far' as it goes, this cir- 
cumstance tends to reinforce the contrast of senti- 
ment towards the horse apparent in the two ix>em8. 
Thus, a 8i)ecie8 of art practised, we are given to 
understand, exclusively by foreigners, helps to con- 
jure up more vividly the effect of the rush of crimson 
blood over the white skin of the fair*haired Menelaus : . 
' As when some woman of Maionia or Earia staineth 
ivory with purple to make a cheek-piece for horses, 
and it is laid up in the treasure-chamber, though 
many a horseman prayeth to wear it ; but it is laid 
up to be a king's boast, alike an adornment for his 
horse, and a glory for his charioteer.'* And tlie 
simile was adopted by Virgil to expound a blush. 

Indom sangoineo yelnti viol*y«ri( ottro 
Si qnia ebnr. 

» lUad, iy. Ul-iS! 
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Ivory-staining docs not scorn to have l)6en in 
vogue outside of Asia Minor. Tablets of ivory were, 
at Nineveh, often inlaid with lapis lazuli, and orna- 
ments of ivory were gilt ; but there are no surviving 
signs of the application to them of colouring matters. 

The second mention of ivory in the Iliad is in 
connexion with the slaying, by Menelaus, of Pyke- 
menes, chief of the ' bucklered Paphlagonians/ when 
it is said that Antilochus simultaneously smote his 
charioteer • Mydon with a great stone on the elbow, 
and * the reuis, white with ivory, fell from his hands 
to earth, even into the dust.* ' The overlaying, in a 
decorative design, of leathern bands with small slips 
and rosettes of ivory, may here doubtless be under- 
stood ; and a similar fashion of lending siilendour to 
horse-trappings can, as already pointed out, plausibly 
be inferred to have prevailed at Hissarlik. 

Homer*s name for ivory is identical with ours for 
tlie beast producing it for our benefit. And the word 
fhphant is held to be cognate with the Hebrew aleph^ 
an ox. Hence the designation came to the Greeks 
almost certainly from a Semitic source. It was ex- 
ported, we may unhesitatingly say, from Phoenicia 
with the wares it served to label. 

No Homeric crux has been more satisfactorily 
disposed of by actual exploration than that relating 
to the identity of 'cyanus,* or 'kuanos.' In later 
Greek, the term was of perfectly clear import. It 

' 271041, T. 5S8. 
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signified lapis lasalii either genuine or coonterfeit. 
Bat the simple hypothesis of a eontinoity of mean* 
ing was met by diflBicnlties of two kinds. The first 
regarded cofoori always a perplexed sabject in the 
Homeric poems. For uniformly, throughout their 
oourse, * oyancan ' betokens darkness of hue» if not 
absolute blackness. Tlie epithet frequently recun, 
and only once with a possible, though doubtful sug* 
gestion of Uueneu. It is never used to qualify the 
summer sea, a. serene sl^, the qres of a fair woman, 
or the flowers of spring. Usually, the idea of som* 
brencss, pure and simple, is unequivocally attached 
to it. As when Thotis, in sign of mourning, covers 
herself with a cyaiius-coloured robe, * than which no 
blacker raiment existed.' ' Invisibility and the shade 
of approaching death are each tj'pified as a * cyanean 
cloud * ; the brows of Zeus and Here, the waving 
locks of Poseidon, the mane of the Poseidonian 
steed Areion, the gathering tempest of war, are 
of ' cyanean ' darkness ; the beard of Odysseus, the 
raven curls of Hector, bear the same adjective, which 
cannot well be construed otherwise than as a poetio 
e(|uivalent for black. Nor is there any ground for 
supix)8ing that it meant to convey any special shade 
or quality of blackness. Fine-drawn distinctions of 
every kind are totally alien to the spirit of Homeric 
diction. 

The second objection to identifying cyanus witli 

* Iliad, xziv. 01. 
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lapis laxnli or ultramarine related to function. The 
uses to which it is put in the Iliad and Odyssey 
seemed, to anxious mterpreters, uiconsistont with its 
being either of a stony or of a glassy nature. ' Cyanus 
<Mrdinarily enters into the composition of the poly- 
metallic works described in their versos. It forms, 
for instance, a dark trench round the tin-fence of 
the vineyard represented on the shield of Achilles ; 
and it is especially prominent in the decoration of the 
armour of Agamemnon. Cinyi*as, king of Cyprus, 
was the donor of this magnificent equipment; not 
through pure friendship. Intimidated by the Greek 
armament, he* probably dreaded lieing compelled to 
take an active share in the enterprise it aimed at 
accomplishuig, and purchased with a personal gift to 
its supreme chief, liberty to retain his passive attitude 
of 'benevolent neutitility.' The breastplate alone 
was a ransom for royalty. 

Tharein were ten couraes of black c^-anut, and twelve of 
gold, and twenty of tin, and dark Une * snakes writhed up to- 
wards the neck, Uiree on either side, like rainbows that the son 
of Kronos hath set in the olouds, a uiar\'el of the mortal tribes 
of men.* 

The comparison of the snakes to rainliows may 
possibly liefer only to their arching shapes ; it is not 
easy to connect iridescence with a substance just 
previously noted expressly as black. The shield of 

* The original has simplj ' of ejanus.' 

* Iliad, xi. S4-9S. 
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bronze, even lead, while Mr. Gladstone at one time 
thought of native blue carbonate of copper/ later, 
however, preferring bronze. Lepsius alone recognised 
what is now generally admitted to be the truth — 
namely, that the word retained its significance un- 
changed fi*om the time of Agamemnon to the time of 
Theophrastus. 

The Assyrians fabricated out of lapis laxuli, not 
only personal, but architectural ornaments. Bactria 
was its sole available Bom*ce, and thence through the 
Mesopotamian channel it reached Egypt. Among the 
Babylonian spoils of Thothmes III. were a necklace of 
' true ' chcsbetf and a gold stafif jewelled with the Rame 
beautiful mineral. Artificial chcabct was manufac- 
tured in Egypt from about the fourteenth century b.c. 
It was composed of a kind of glassy paste, tinted bluo 
with salts of copper or cobalt, and it lay piled, like 
bricks for building, in the* storehouses of successive 
monarchs.' Clay-bricks, too, were enamelled with it 
for use in decorative constructions, still exemplified in 
the entrance to a chaml)er in the Sakkarah pyramid ; 
and the same fashion prevailed in Chaldea and As- 
syria.^ The Egyptian admiration for chcshet spread 
to the Peloponnesus, where an architectural function 
was assigned to it agreeing most curiously with the 
Odyssean use of cyanus. The spade has, on this 

* Stitdiei in Homer, vol. iii. p. 4i)G. 

* Lepsius, Lc» AMaux, <&c. p. CI. 

f Helbig, D<u Homerisehe Epo$, p. 81. 
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l)oint9 surpassed itself as an onj:;ino of rcsoa 
nothing is left to speculation; we seem to fin 
Tiryns the very arrangement which caught the (\ 
eye of the eminent castaway in Phieacia. For ii 
palace * explored by Dr. Schliemann within the cil 
of Perseus, fragments of an alabaster frieze, ii 
with dark blue smalt, were found strewn over 
floor of a vestibule, having fallen from their plac 
its walls ; and the smalt appears to be of prec 
the same nature with the manufactured cliesbi 
Thothmes III., and the Cyprian and Egyptian cyi 
described by Theophrastus.' That it was also iden 
with the substance turned to just the same ai 
tectfiral account in the palace of Alcinous, ma; 
taken as certain ; and the discovery constitutes 
of the most telling verifications of Homeric 'arcl 
logy. The particular prominence of cyanus, besi 
in the Cyprian armour of Agamemnon falls in 
mirably with what is known of the history of in 
tion lapis lazuli; Cyprus, owing to the abun< 
presence of the needful ores of copper, having bee 
early celebrated for its production. In additioi 
some tubes of cobalt-glass, blue smalt trinkets in 1 
quantities have been brought to light at Myc< 
But if Homer took no notice of such small object 
was probably because he deemed them too oomi 

' Behaehhardi, op. eU, p. 117. 

 De Lapidibm, W. The Hejthisa kind tA ojraniit wai gM 
kpUUinU. 
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Ibr asBoeiiUioD with the noble or dl^iiie herolues of 
his aong. 

That the Homeric c^-aniui web really a kind of 
ultramarine enamel, seems, then, thoroughly esta- 
blished. And it is the only form of glass recognised 
in the poems. Yet the colour-difficulty survives. Our 
poet remains under the imputation of inability to dis- 
tinguish black from blue — unless, indeeil, we admit 
with Helbig that the word 'cyanus' comprised a jetty 
as well as an azure smalt. There is a good deal to 
be said for the opuiion. ThoophrastuH plainly dis* 
tinguishes a dai*k and a light variety, and even speaks 
of one of the derived pigments as being black ; and a 
black enamel formed part of the materials for. the 
Mycenteaii inlaid- work. The stri^K's of Agamemnon's 
cuirass were, according to this hypothesis, of black, 
the curling snakes on either side of blue cyanus. 
And tliis might help to explain the comparison of the 
latter to rainbows. Not, to be sure, altogether satis- 
factorily, suicc the likening to a simply blue object of 
the brilliant ai*ch 

MiUe traheuB varios odvorso sole colored, 

strikes the modem sense as absolutely inai^propriate. 
Nevertheless, we have to make allowance in Homer, 
above all as regards chromatic estimates, for an alitrr 
ruaiif. And it happens tbat the sole colour-epithet 
bestowed by him on the rainbow is j)orj>hurco$, signi- 
fying puriile of a i)cculiarly sombre shade. The 
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. * crucoB wings * of Iris were, theu, less conspicuous 
to him than her violet sandals. 

Amber, ivory, and cyanus, or ultramarine-enamel, 
are the only non-metallic precious substances with 
which Homer shows himself (timiliar. Precious stones 
of all kinds lay apparently outside his sphere of cog- 
nisance. Mother of pearl, coral, and rock crystal are 
equally strange to him. He takes no notice of the 
engraved gems of Mycenas, no more than of the 
pori)h}Ty, agate, onyx, and alabaster, there viu*iously 
employed to diversify the framework of life. No dis- 
tinctions are made in his verses between one kind of 
stone and another. White jade, brought from the 
furthest confines of Asia, though in some request at 
Hissai'hk, may not have struck him as essentially 
different from any vulgar piece of flint picked up 
by the shore of the Hellespont. Or, if it did, his 
vocabulary was too scanty to allow of his expressing 
the sentiment. Homeric mineralogy thus embraced 
exceedingly few si)ecies. 
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CRITICALLY EXAMINED. Crown 8va 6*. 

OOXYH CL. ir.>.-ATHERSTONE PRIORY : a Tale. <>own 8va » . 6^1 

OONINGKPOK (Johli).-THl!: ^ENEID OF VIRGIU TViaslaled into 
. English Vcm. Grown 8vo. 6c 

THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Tmnslaled into English Proee. Cr.8vo.6f. 

OCOi CBmw. Sir Ow W.V-A HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest 
ModiotWtDeaihof Ale»mdBrthe(jreaL With 11 Mapa. Ot.99^ji,6d, 



»r M. 




ixix>-HBrroKT or thb papactdur. 



VOiOfATIOK OF 




BE UL SAXJSSAT2 (P.^of. Chantopi-sV.— A MANl'AL OP THE 
SCIENCE OF RELIGION. T£«ss4.cu tay Mn. CoLTOi Fnc«iaoir imh 
Max Mw-uxsk Crow S«ol »l 6k. 

DSUOn) OCr«.>.— JOHN WARD, PREACHER. Cr. tiv. a«. bdi^. »L6dL cL 

SIDNEY : a No«cL Crova tiv. 6c 

THE OLn GARDi^*. ud ocher Venes. Fqx 



DS REDCLIFFB.— THE LIKE OK THE RIGHT HON. STRATFORD 
CVNNING VlSOOcNrSTRATroRD Di:REDCLlFh-E B^Staioxt 
Lji;(E-?odcjc \%'':th 3 Bomks. Crow* »«ol ^l. 6d. 

DE aAI«IS (Mrm^V.— Works by:— 

Stol xx. 6/. 
Sarsariw k la Wiii. Fcp. 8«ol xjl 6/. 

Fcpi Svo. IX. 6/. 

Fcp. 9Ta, u. 6d. 

KtTX •vo. li. 6d. 



h la 

Fc? tnx IX. 6rfL 

8^>Ol ix: 6^ 
Driaks k la M«4«. Fcp. tm ix: 6^ 
EntTMt k la HWa. hep. ix. tnx 6/. 
PUrai PMar«n«ai Fcp. tro. xx. &/. 
Oytun a la Ba4^ Fqx t^Wk xx. 6/. 

kald. Cnma Snk u. 61^ 

DS TOCQUErVTLI*E (Alexis).~DE^IOCRACY IN AMERICA 
lated bf Hc«'ky Rsktc, CK a n)is. Crovn tvo. i6c 

DOUGALL CLO*— BEGGARS ALL ; a Novd. Crovn tvo. 6c 

DOWIELL (StaphanX-A HISTORY OF TAXATION AND TAXES IN 
ENGLAND. 4 mU 8va Vols. I and I U 1^ Histoiy of Taxation, au. 
Vob. IIL and IV.. The History of Tixes, au. 

DOTLE (A. Coxi&n).--MICAH CI^AKKE : a Talc ofMooflMmUi't RcbdlioiL 

With FroDtispieoe and Vignette. Crown 8ra. y. 6/. 
THECAFTALNOFTHEPOLESTAR; aadocberTaki. Cr. Svtx 6& 



• A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS tN GENERAL UTERATURE 

DBAinS (Auffusto T.).— THE HISTORY OP ST. DOMINIC, FOUNDER 
OF THE FRIAR PREACHERS. With 3a Ilhistntioos. 8m 251. 

DXTBLIN X7NIVSR8ITY PRESS SEBIES (The) : a Series of WgrkA 
miderulcen by tlie IVovost Mid Senior Fcllowt of Trinity College, Dublin. 



AMott*! (T. K.) Codex loooHpiuo 

DabllMailtofftt.ltoitliow. 410.811. 
— BYan^ellonuB Vtnio Anto« 

tderonymiana ex Codlee UiterUao 

(DutllBeatl). a vols. Cr. 8va su. 
AlliMui*o (O. J.) Greek Oeemetry firoM 

Thales to Boelld. Svo. lor. mL 
Baraslde (W. t.) and PaBtOB*B (A. WO 

Theoiy of BqwUloBO. tvo. \%», ^ 
OMoy*! (Jolui) leqMel to BaeUd*s Blo- 

MOBta. Crown 8vo. y, 6d, 
 Analytleal OeooMtry of the 

CoBlo ieellons. Crown 8va js. 6d, 
9aYleo*{J* P.)XiuBeBldos of Jteehylni, 

With Metrical English Tiranslataon. 

8va 7s, 
9aMla TraaslatloM Into Orook aad 

Latia Verse. Edited by R. Y. 

TyrreU. 8va 61. 
OraYes' (■• P.) Ufs of tir WIIIUmi 

Mamlltoa. 3 vols. 15^. each. 
' Mffln (K. W.) on Parabola, Blllpee, 

and Hyperbola. Crown Svo. 6f. 
Hobart*! (W. K.) Medleal Lanjiiiade of 

8t. Lake. 8vo. i6f. 
Lselie*8 (T. ■• Ollffe) loeays la PoUtt- 

eal BooBOfliy. Svo. los. 6d, 
Maeallster^ (A.) Xooledy and Horpho- 

lody of Vertebrata. 8vo. loi. 6d, 
■MCalladb*s (JaaMt) HathtwiaMiral 

aad other Traets. 8va 151. 

BWAIiD (HeinriohV-THE ANTIQUITIES OF ISRAEL. 8va xai. ddl 

1 HE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 8va Vols. L and II. a4#. Vols. UL 

and IV. an. VoLV.iSf. VoLVLi6f. VolVILau. Vol VIIL itf. 

VABKELL (O. &)^GREEK LYRIC POETRY. 8vo.i6c 

VABBABCP.W.V— LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. Crown Svo. 61.; . 

DARKNESS AND DAWN ; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. An 

Historic Tale, a vols. Svo. atf. 



Ilatfttlre*s (T.) ParoMBldea of Plato* 

Text with Introduction, Analysis, 

Ac Sva 7/. 6d, 
Henck*8 (W. H. tO latrodaelloB to 

Logle. Crown Svo. 51. 
BOberts' (B. AO Bxawplee oa the 

Analytle Oeoaietry of Plaao Ooalea. 

Crown Sva y, 
ioathey*s (B.) OerreepoBdenee with 

Oarollae Bowles. Edited by B» 

Dowden. Svo. 141. 
Btabbe* ( J. W.) HlstoTf of the Ualrer- 

slty of DabllBf firooi Its PoaadatloB 

to the Bad of the Btihteeath Gob- 

tary. Svo. laf. 61^ 
ThorahUl*B (W. i.) The Jtoeld of 

Vlritly freely translated into English 

Blank Verse. Crown Sva 7s, €i, 
Tyrrell's (B. TO Gleevo's GorfoapoBd- 

enee. 

Vols. I., II. and IIL Sva each lai. 
' The Aehamlana of Arlsto- 

phaaes, translated into English 



Verse. Crown 8va li. 
Webb's (T. B.) Goethe's PMst, Tmu-' 

lation and Notes. Sva laf. 6dl 
The VeU of lato) a Series 

of Essays oa Idealism. Sva xoc 6dl 
Wllklaa' (GO The Growth af 

Svo.6f. 



VXTZPATBIOK (W. 



SERVICE UNDER PITT. Sva 



jnTZWYGBAM (HaJor-0«iiGrGl Sir V^w-HORSES ANDSTABLBS. 
With 19 pages of lUustratioBs. Sva 51. 

70BI> (HoraoeV— THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ARCHERY. 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written by W. Burr. Sva 141. .. ^ 

FOUABD (AbM OoiiBtant).-THECHRIST THESON OF QOD. With 
lanodttotioB by Cardinal Manniog. a vola. Crown Sva 141* 
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^UBUSMED BY UJSSSJiS. LONGMANS. GJIEEN, ^ CO. 9 

rOZ (a J.V-THE SARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. By 
the Right Hon. Sir. G. O. Trkvblyan, Ban. 
libnuy Editioo. Svo. i««. | Ctbinei EdiCioo. Crovii 8vo. 6«. 

TBJlNOIS (Fran^V-A BOOK ON ANOUNG : indndi^ffbU UloMrmiod 
Lisu of Saiinoii Flies. Poft 8va 151. 

VBBBHAir (B. A.V-THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. 
With 65 Maps. • vols. 8va 5x1. 6d. 

VBOUDB (Jan&M A.)^THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsejr to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. la tola. Crown 8vo. £m u, 

-^ THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON : The Scorv as toU 

b]r the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Hcmy VIII. Jm Utmm 
£mU0niM. 8va i6f. 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 



TURY. 3 vols. Crovm 8va x8r. 

SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SURJECT& 



Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8«a 24/. | Cheap Edit 4vols.Gr.8«&3i;M 
 CESAR : a Sketch. Crown 8va .v. 61^ 

OCEANA -i OR, ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. With 9 Illiw. 



trations. Crown Sva ai. boards, ar. 6d. cloth. 



THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; or. the Bow of Ulysaes. 

With 9 niustmtions. Crown Sva at. boards, a/. 6r/. doth. 

THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNDOY; an Irish Romance of the Last 



Century. Crown Sva y, 6d, 

THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of his Life. 1795 ^ I'dS-  ^obi 



Crown 8vo. 7/. 1834 to x88i. a vols. Crown 8vo. yj. 

OALLWEYfSirRalphPayne-).— LKTTRRSTOYOUNGSHOOTERS, 
(First Scries.) On the Choice and Use of a Gun. Crown 8va 7/. 6«/. 

GAXDINES, (Eamuel Bawson).— HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 1603. 
164a. xo vols. Crown 8va price 6s, each. 

A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1643.1649. (3 vols.) 

Vol. I. 1640.1644. With 24 Maps. 8vo. {ottf €f^n(\. Vol. II. 1644.1647. 
With 91 Maps. 8vo. 241. Vol. IIL X647.1649. With 8 Mapti. a8/. 

THE STUDENTS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vol. L B.a S5.A.D. 



1509. with X73 Illustrations, Crown 8va 41. VoL II. 1509.1689, with 96 
IUu.^trations. Crown 8vo. 4X. Vol. III. X689.X885. with too lUustratiooK. 
Crown 8vo. 4/. Complete in x vol. With 378 Illustrations. Oown 8va xaj. 

A SCHOOL ATLA.S OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Companion Atlas 



to ' Student's History of England '. 66 Mnps and aa Plans. Fcapi 4ta 51, 
OIBEBNE (Agnes).-NIGEL BROWNING. Crown 8va sl 

GOETHE.— FAUST. A New Translation chieffy in Blank Verse; with Intio- 
dnction and Notes. By Jambs Adey Birds. Crown 8vo. 61. 

FAUST. The Second Part. A New Translation in Verse. By Jamb 



Adby Birds. Crown 8vo. 6f. 

GREEN (T. H.)-THE WORKS OF THOMAS HILL GREEN. (3 VoU) 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo. x6r. each. VoL III. 8vo. au. 



— THE WITNESS OF GOD AND FAITH : Two Lay Sermons. Fcpi 

8vo. %s\ 

gsevHiIiE (a o. f.).— a journal of the reigns of king 

GEORGE IV.. KING WILLIAM IV.. AND QUEEN VICTORIA. Edited 
by H. Rbsvb. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 61. each. 
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JELGDOBOV (Bhadworth H.).— TIME AND SPACE: a Mcupltj 
Essay. 8va i6ir. 

-; THE THEORY OF PRACTICE : an Eihkia Enquiry, s vols. 8m a4& 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP REFLECTION, a vols. 8vo. ati. 

OUTCAST ESSAYS AND VERSE TRANSLATIONS. Crown 8m 

HOWITT (WiUiamV-VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 80 lllua- 
trationt. Crova 8va y. 61^ 

HI7I.IiAH (Jobn).-COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OP 
MODERN MUSIC 8m 8«. 6^ 

COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE TRANSITION PERIOD OF 

MUSICAL HISTORY. 8m lov. 6^. 



HXnOL-THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS OF DAVID HUME, 
by T. H. Gruk and T. H. GtosB. 4 mis. 8va 561; 



Ediicfl 



HXTTCHrNBOir (Horace).— FAMOUS GOLF UNKS. Tly Uokacal 
G. Hutchinson. Andrkw Lanq, H. S. C. Kvkxard, T. RuTiiKKi^ai» 
Clark, ftc. With numerous llhistraiions by F. P. Hopkins, T. Hoilgcs» 
H. Sw King, Ac. Crown 8va 6f. 

HX7TH (Alfred H.).— THE MARRIAGK OF NHAR KIN. ronsudcrca with 
respect to the Law of Nations, the Result o( Experience, anct ilie Teachings 
of Biology. Royal 8va au. 

nrOELOW (Jean).— POETICAL WORKS. Vols. I. and J L Fcp. 8m.* 
12s, Vol III. Fcp. 8vo. $s. 

LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. Selected from the Wtitiiigs of 

Jean Ingelow. Fcp. 8vo. as. 6d. cloth plain. 31. doih gilL 

VERY YOUNG and QUITE ANOTHER STORY: Two Stories. 



Crown Svo. 6s. 

INGRAM (T. Dunbar).— ENGLAND AND ROME : a History of the 
Relations between the Papacy and the English State and Church front the 
Norman Conquest to the Revolution of i^88. 8ro. 14/. 

JAME80K (Mrs.).— SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. With 19 Etcli- 
ings and 187 Woodcuts, a vols. 8vo. aox. wt. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, the Virgin Mary as repiesented in 

Sacred and Legendary ArL With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8vo. io». we/. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. With 11 Etchings and 

88 Woodcuts. 8vo. xor. im/. 

HISTORY OF OUR LORD. His Types and Precurson. Completed by 



Lady Eastl.\ke. With 31 Etchings and aSi Woodcuts, a vols. 8vo. ao*. «r/. 

JEFFEBTBS (Riohard).— FIELD AND HEDGEROW. Last Essays. 

Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART : My Autobiogiaphy. Crown Bwo.y.6tf. 

RED DEER. With zy Illustrations by J. Charlton and H. Tunaly. 

Crown 8ro. 31. 6d, 

JSNNIN08 CEUv. A. a).- ECCLESI A ANGLICAN A A Hbiory of tbe 
Church of Christ in England. Crown 8va 7s. bd. 
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JOHNSOir (J. U J. H.).— THE PATENTEFS MANUAL; a IVmuSso oa 
the Law and Practice of Letten Patent. 8va lor. 6^ 



JOBDANCWilliamlieighton).— THESTANDARDOFVALUE. 8va6r. 

JUBTINIAir*— THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN ; Latin Text, with 
English Introduction, fte. Bx THOMAS C Samdam. •vo. iftr. 

KAU8CH (H. M.)^BIBLE STUDIES. Part L The Pkophedes ol 
Balaam. Svaiof. od^ Part II. The Book of Jonah. 8«o. iok. «^ 

KAIiI8CHaCM.)w-COMMENTARYONTHEOLDTESTAMENT;with 
a New Tlranslation. VoL I. Genesis, 8vo. xSir., or adapted for the Gmeral 
Reader, xai. Vol IL Exodus, 151., or adapted for the Geneial Reader, isf. 
Vol. IIL Leviticus, Psrt I. 151., or adapted for the General Reader, ac 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Psrt II. isr.. or adapted for the General Reader, Sc. 



KANT (Immanael).— CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, AND 
OTHER WORKS ON THE THEORY OF ETHIC& 8m xat. 61^ 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC Trandated by T. K. Abbott. Notes 

by S. T. Coleridipe. 8va 6t. 

KILLICK (Ber. A. H.).— HANDBOOK TO MILL'S SYSTEM OF 
LOGIC Crown 8va y, 6d, 

KKIOHT (S. F.).— THE CRUISE OF THE * ALERTE' ; the Narrative ol 
a Search for Treasure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. With a Maps and 
83 nitrations. Crown 8va y. M. 

«!— SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS : a Novel Crown am dn * •' 

IiADD (George T.)^ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHO- 
LOGY. 8va 911. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. A Test-Book 

ofMentalSdencefor Academies and Colleges. 8va lai; . 

XJLSrO (Andrew)*— CUSTOM AND MYTH : Stndies of Early Ussfe and' 

Belief. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8va 71. 6d, 
. BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With a Coloured Plates and ly Uhatra-' 

tions. Fcp. Sva sf . 6d. net, 

LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. Fcp. ^vo. tf . 6i£ iwf. 

OLD FRIENDS. Fcp. 8vo. ar. 6d: im/. 

LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fcp. 8vo. at. 6if . ««/. 

BALLADS OF BOOKS. Edited by ANDREW Lanc. Fcp. W 6f. 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Amdbbw Laikx Widi • 



Plates and 130 Illustrations in the Text. Oown Sva 6f. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Andisw LANa With 4 Plates 



and 96 inustrations in the Text Crown 8vo. 6i. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With la Plates and 81 lUustntions io 



the TexL Crown 8va 6k. 

ANGLING SKETCHES. With lUustrations by W. a Bubn- 



MiniDOCM. Crown 8va yj. ti^ 

LAVISSB (XmestV-GENERAL VIEW OF THE POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF EUROPE. Crown8vo.5i. 
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ZiA YABD (Nin* I'.X— POEM& Crovm 8va 6r. 

IiEOKY(W. B. H.)^HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

. CENTURY. Libmy Edition, 8n)u Vols. I. and IL i7oo-X76a 961. 

Volt. III. and IV. t76o-i7e4. 961. Vols. V. and VI. vf^-ty^ ^it. 

Vols. VIL and VIIL Z793-x8oa ^ Cabinet Edition, in vols. Ctomn 

Sfo. 6f. each. [/» «Nmir ^PrnMUaiUm in iiomikif Vthmut, 

THE HISTORY OP EUROPEAN MORALS PROM AUGUSTUS 

TO CHARLEMAGNE, a vols. Ooim 8va i6k. 

HISTORY OP THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT 



OP RATIONALISM IN EUROPE, a vols. Crown 8va i6f. 
I POEM& Pcap. Sva s^. 



IiBES (J. A.) and CLUTTSBBTTCK (W. J.V— ac 1887, A RAMBLB 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. With Map and 75 lUusts. Cr. 8«a 31; 6i<. 

ZaEWZSS (a«org« Hanry)^THE HISTORY OP PHILOSOPHY. fi«a 
Thaks to Comte. a vo s. 8va ya, 

UDDEUi (Colonel B. T.K-MEMOIRS OF THE TENTH ROYAL 
HUSSARS. With Numerous Illustrations, a vols. Imperial Sva 631. 

UiOYD (7. J.)^THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE, tvo. ist. 

LOiraMAir (Frederick W.)^-CHESS OPENINGS. Pep. 8va ai. M 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE SEVEN YEARS' WAR. 

Pep. Svo. M. tJL 

LONGMORE (Sir T.).-RICHARD WISEMAN. Surgeon and Sergeant- 
Surgeon to Charles II. A Biographical Study. With Portrait. 8va xor. 6«C. 

With 



LOirDON (J. C.).— ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF GARDENING. 
Woodcuts. 8va au. 



ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF AGRICULTURE; the Lnying^t, Improve- 

ment, and Management of Landed Property. With ixoo Woodcuts. 8va aij; 



ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF PLANTS ; the Specific Character, ftc, of all 

Plants found in Great Britain. With xa.ooo Woodcuts. 8vo. 42J: 

LUBBOCK (Sir J.).— THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION and the PrimiUv« 
Condition of Man. With 5 Plates and 90 Illustrations in the Text 8va i&c 

LYAIiL (Edna).— THE AUTOBICXSRAPHY OF A SLANDER. Fcp. 8va 
xj. sewed. 

LY1>£ (Lionel W.).-AN INTRODUCTION TO ANCIENT HISTORY. 
With 3 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 31. 

MACAULAY (Lord).-<:OMPLETE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
Library Edition, 8 vols. 8va ;f 5 5f. I Cabinet Edition, 16 vols, post 8vow 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND PROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES 



THE SECOND. 
Popular Edition, a vols. Crown 8va 5/. 
Student's Edition, a vols. Oown 8va 

lax. 

CRITICAL AND 



People's Edition, 4 vols. Crown 8va z6r. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 stk^ Post 8va 4811; 
Library Edition, 5 vols. 8va ^\. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS, WITH LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME, in i volume. 

Popular Edition, Crown 8vo. af. 6i/. 1 * SOver Ubrary ' Edition. With Pbr- 
Authorised Edition, Crown 8va ai. traitand Illustrations to the *Laya** 

UU% or 31. 6^ gilt adgea. | Crown 8va y. 6d, 

[Cmfinmtd. 
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S OF BOOKS I 

MACAULAY (Lord).- USS AYS {.wni,muid\. 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 

Stodeot'* Ediiion. CrawDSto,6>. I Ttrvclyan Edition, •vota.C 

Fa)Iite'iEdilinn,aTalt.Cro>irDtN.t>. Cabinet lidilioa, 4 rab. P 

' Libtarr Ediliaa, 3 toU. %\ 

— ESSAYSwbichmqrbcbadMpanaelr.priccUa 

AMtoM Ml Walpala. 

n*4utatk*anU. 

CrOart Botwall*! JahaMi 



xlb]rS.K*lei. Fcp. Bra. u. 6A 1 H.CiMrtbopaDawen. Ft 

SPEECI-IES. Peopk'i Edition. Ctown t^jLtd. 

LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, Ac llliBtralcdbjr & Scba 

Edkioa Fcp. 410. loi. 6d. 
Bijon Edition, iBmn. a*. M. |[ih Mp. 1 Popukr Edition, Fcp. 411 
' I u. clMh. 

lIlDitntcd br J. R. WcfDc 



8tc> 31. 6d. gilt idgei. 

CafainM Edition. Pom 8(0. 31. 6if. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 

I>coplc'* Edition. Crown Sto. 41. M | Librvf Edlllott,  veil. Ii 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS AND SPKECHES. 

hpulor Edition. Crown Svo. at. W. I Cabinet Edition, Pou too 
Student'* Edition. Crown Svo. 61. \ 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINaS OF LORD M> 

Edited, with Notes, b^ the Right Hon. Sir C. O. Trkvbltan. Cii 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 1 

Boo. Sir G. O. Tucvklyan. 
Popular Edit iotk Crown. Bra >;. M 1 Cabinet Edition,  volt. P 
Stndent'i Edition. Crown Bra. 6(. I Librar; Edition, • nti, t< 
HACDONAIJ) (0«orsaV-UNSPOKEN SERMON& Tl 
Crown Svo. 31. 6/. each. 

THEMIRACLESOFOURLOKD. Crown Bra. 31. W. 

— . A BOOK OF STRIFE, IN THE FORM OF THE OiA 

OLD SOUL: Poema. ihm. 61. 
1CAC7ABSSN (Sir O. A.)^LECTU RES ON HARMONY. 
ADDRESSES AND LECTURES. Crowm 1*0. t,i. W. 



KAOLXOD (HwuT I)l)^THE ELEMENTS OF BANKIM 

. t^y.6d. 
THETHBORYANDPRACnCBOFBANKlNa VeL ! 

Vd.lL Hft 
THE THEORY OF CREDIT, too, ViA.U/ilm£diilmb 

VM.ILPirtL4iL«£:VoLlLFMILM«.6£ 
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KoCTJI«I«OCH (X B.).— THE DICTIONARY OF COMMERCE And 
merctal Navifation. With tx Maps and 30 Charts, tvo. ^ 

XACVINE ( Jobn).-^lXTY.THREB YEARSr ANGUNG. fmm the Moon- 
tain Streamlet 10 the Mifhty Tay. Croum 8vow lof. 6^. 

ICAItlOBSBUBT (Tb« Sari of).— MEMOIRS OF AN EX-MINISTTER. 
Crown wfOm 71* fttU 

HJJSnSTEBXSQt (Qw X.V-WITH AXE AND ROPE IN THE NEW 
ZEALAND ALPS. Illustrated. Sva lac 6d: 

JCANU AI«8 OF O ATHOUO PHIIiOSGPHT {Simykmni Series). 



Lsgls. By Richard F. Clarke. Ciovm 

8va 51. 
fim PHaelples ef iMwleiis. By 

John Rickaby. Crown 8va 51: 
Horal Phllosephy (Ithles aad lacnral 

Law). By Joseph Rickaby. Crown 

8m y. A Mannal ef FeUtisal fcoiBsay. 

XARTINEAU (JamMV-HOURS OF THOUGHT ON SACRED 
THINGS. Two Volumes of Sermons, a vols. Crown 8va 71. td. 

ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 



aanena Mstaphyslea. By John Rickn- 

by. Crown 8vou 5'* 
Pqr«h«tody« By Michael Maber. 

Crown 8va 6r. td. 
lataral ThaoleCy. B{y Bcnwrd 

Boedder. Crown 8vq. tt. td. 



Crown 8vo. 71. 6^. 

HOME PRAYERS. Crown 8vo. 31. 6^. 

THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 8va 141. 

ESSAYS. REVIEWS. AND ADDRESSES. 4 vols. Crown 8va 71. ddl 



each. 

I. Personal: PoliUcaL I III. Thsolojical: PhlleiophleaL 

II. Ecclesiastical : Historical. | IV. Acadsmical : Rsli|le«a. 

MASON (Agnes).— THE STEPS OF THE SUN : Daily Readings of 
i6mo. y. bd. 

MATTHEWS (Brander).— A FAMILY TREE, and other Stories. Crown 
8vo. ts. 

PEN AND INK— Selected PApers. Crown 8va 51. 

WITH MY FRIENDS : Tales told in Partnership, down 8vo. 6s. 

MAUNDEB'S TREASURIES. Fcp. 8va ts. each volume 



Biographical Trsasary. 

Treasury of natural History. With 

900 Woodcuts. 
Treasury of Geography. With 7 Maps, 

and 16 Plates. 
Bolentlfle and Literary Treasnry. 
Historical Treasury. 
Treasury of Knowledge. 



the Treasury of Bible Knowledge. By 
the Rev. J. Ayre, With 5 Maps. 
1 5 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8va 6s, 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited by 
J. LiNDLBY and T. Mookb. With 
074 Woodcuts and no Steel Plates, 
n vols. 



MAX Mt^LER (F.).-SELECTED ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE, 
MYTHOLX>GY. AND RELIGION, a vols. Crown 8va i6f. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. Cr. 

, 8va 31. 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, founded on Lectures deltvered at 



the Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863. a Yols. Crown 8va an. 

HIBBERT LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 



RELIGION, as Ulustrated by the Religions of India. Crown 8Ya 71. U. 

iCtmiimmed. 
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MthUUBB (F.)— INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF RE^ 
LIGION; FourLecturesdeliTered at the Royal Institution. Crown 8vow 7/. 6«f . 

NATURAL RELIGION. Tbe Giflbrd Lectures, deUirered before the 



University of Glasgow in 1888. Crown 8va lof. 6t/. 

PHYSICAL RELIGION. Tbe Gifford Lectures, ddivered belbce the 



University of Glasgow in 189a Crown 8¥o. lor. &f. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION : The Giffofd Leetoica delimed 



before the University of Glasgow in X89X. Crown 8va lor. 6dl 

THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo.au. 

THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF 



THOUGHT. 8maf.6i£ 

BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 



Crown 8va 71. td, 

A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. New and Abridged 



Edition. By A. A. MacDonrll. Crown 8fQ. ^ 

XAY (Sir Thomas Srakine).— THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND since tbe Aooessioii of Geofge IIL ' 3 vob. Crown 8vo. i8f. - 

(Ii. T.)^THE O'DONNBLLS OF INCHFAWN. Ckown8va6i; 
DADDY'S BOY. With lUnstrations. Crown 8va 31. 6i& 
DEBANDTHEDUCHESa Ittust. by M. R Edwards. Cr.8va3c6i^ 
THE BERESFORD PRIZE. IlhistratedbyM.E. Edwaida. Cr.8vasCi^ 



XEATH (The Earl oQ.— SOCIAL ARROWS: Reprinted Artidet on 

various Social Subjects. Crown'8va 51. . > . - '• 

PROSPERITY OR PAUPERISM ? Physical, IndMtrial, and Technical 



Training. Edited by the Eabl or Mbath. 8va Sf. 

ELVIIiIiE 
u. ^ each. 






MJELYTLLE (Q. J. Whyte)^— Novels by. Crown 8fa u. each, boards; 
"1, cloth. 



Tha Oladlators. 
The Intarpreter. 
OeedterHothlai. 



The 0«eaa*s Hariea. 
Hetanby Hoosa. 
lata Oaveatnr* 



Dl^by Orand. 



XSNBSLSSOHir.— THE LETTERS OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN. 
Translated by Lady Wallaoe. a vols. Crown 8va lor. 

XEBIVAIJS (B«T. Ohas.).-HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. Grown 8va 481^ PspolarEditioa* 
8 vols. Crown 8vo. y, 6d, each. 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBUC : a Short HisiOfy of tha 

Last Ceatuiy of the Commonwealth. lamo. 71. 6d, 

GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME FROM ac 733 TO A.II. 49& 



Or, 8va 71. 6d, 

THE ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. With Mapa Fcp^ 8vo; a«; dA' 



]aLB8(W.A.V-THECORR£SPONDENCE OF WILLIAM AUGUSTUS 
MILES ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 1789-1317. a vola 8vo. 3a<. 

XZLL ( JamMV-ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA OF THE HUMAN 
MINDl a vote. 8vo. a8i. 






FUBUSHED BY UESSBS. LOAfGUANS, OJiEBN. 6* CO. 



ISXULt (John Sto&rt).— PRINCI PLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Libniy Edition, a volt. 8va jor. | People's Edition, t¥oLOrovBtvou3btii/. 

'- A SYSTEM OF LOGIC Cnnm 8vo. 31. 6iC 

ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo. u, ^. 

ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown tvaifc 

UTILITARIANISM, tva 51. 

-: EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON^ PHILO- 
SOPHY. 8va i6t. 

: NATURE, THBUTIUTYOFREUGION AND THEISM. Thren 

BHnjt,8va sCi 

KOIiBSWOBTH (lCrs.).r-MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE : 
n Novel Fqx 8vo. Sf . 6c 

SILVERTHORNS. With lUustrntioni by F. Nod Pluon. Or. tva 5s. 

THE PALACE IN THE GARDEN. With lUmtimtion. Cr.tmsc 

THE THIRD MISS ST. QUENTIN. Crown 8va«t. 

NEIGHBOURS. Wtth lUustrntions by M. EUen Edwardi. Cr.tm6i. 

THESTORY OF ASPRING MORNING. With Ilhntntioofc QtJbm^^ 

MOOBE (Sdward).-DANTB AND HIS EARLY BIOGRAPHERS. 
Crown 8vow 4J. td, 

XUI^HAIili (Miohael O.V-HISTORY OF PRICES SINCE THE YEAR 
x85a Crown Svo. 6f. 

NANSENT (Dr. Pridtjof ).— THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
With 5 Maps, za Plates, and 150 Illustrations in the Text, a vols. Sva 36*. 

NAPIBB.— THE LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH NAPIER. BART., EX-LORD 
CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. By Albx. Charles Ewald. 8to. 151. 

THE LECTURES. ESSAYS. AND LETTERS OF THE RIGHT 

HON. SIR JOSEPH NAPIER. BART. 8vo. laj. U, 

NESBIT (£.).— LEAVES OF LIFE : Verses. Crown 8¥a 51. 

NEWMAM".— THE LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN during his Life in the English Church. With a brid 
Autobiographical Memoir. Edited by Anne Moxiey. With Portraits, a vols. 
8Ya JM, net, 

NEWMAN (Cardinal).— Works by :— 



Disooursaa to Mixad ContfratfatSons. 

Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 61. 

Cheap Edition, y, 6tL 
Sermons on Variona Oeaasions. Or. 

8vo. 6r. 
Tha Idea of a UnlYsraity daflnad and 

Uloatratad. Cabinet Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

7i. Cheap Edition, Cr. 8va y, 6d, 
HIstorioal Skatohas. Cabinet Edition, 

^vols. Crown 8vo. 6r. each. Cheap 

Edition, 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 31. 6d, each. 



The Ariana of tha Fovrth Caniorj. 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8va 6c 
Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo. 31. 6tL 

lalaot Treatises of St. Athanaaloa la 
ControTaray with tha Ariana. Freely 
Tranriated. a vols. Crown 8¥a 

DUoasslonsandAr^aBantaoaYarloaa 
Subjaeta. Cabinet Edition, Crown 
8va 6s, Cheap Edition, Crown 
8va 31. 6d, 

iCmiUmO, 
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VXWVLAJX (OardinalV— Works by :-^twUimmtil). 



Trmoti. I. Dissertatiuncttlae. s. On 
the Text of the Seven Epiitles of St 
Ignatius. 3. Doctrinal Causes of 
Ananism. 4. ApoUinarianism. 
St. Cyril's Formula. & Ofdo 
Tempora. 7. Douay Venkm of 
Scripture. Grown 8vow tf. 

An Bssaf 



I 



Ipole^la Pro Vita Sua. Cabinet Ed., 

Crown 8va 61. C*heap Ed. y. 6d. 
DtvelopoMBt of OlurlstlaB Doeurlna. 

Cabinet Edition. Crown 8va 6c 

Cheap Edition. Cr. 8va y, 6d, 
Ontaln Dlffioaltles filt by An^laaaa 

la Oatiiolle Teaehlntf Goasldarad. 

Cabinet Edition. Vol. 1. Crown 8va 

Tf. td, ; VoL II. Crown 8va 5f. 6d, 

Cheap Edition, a vols. Crown 8fO. 

3JSi 60. each. 
Tka Via Madia •TthaAaglleaaGliarai^ 

Illustrated in Lectures, Ac. Cabinet 

Edition, a vols. Cr. 8vo. 61. each. 

Cheap Edition, a vols. Crown 8vo. 

9f. 6a. eadL 
Basays,Crltl«alandHUtorieaL Cabi- 
net Edition. 9 vols. Crown 8va lai; 

Cheap Edition, a vols. Cr. 8va 7/. 
BIMIaal aai Eeelaalaatlaal Klraalas. 

Cabinet Edition. Crown 8va 6r. 

Cheap Edition, Crown 8va y. 6d, 
fvasant Paaltlan af GatlMUaa la Batf- 

iaad. Cabinet Edition, Crown 8va 

711.6^ Cheap Edition, Crown 8va 

y.6d. 

*,* Ar Cmrdimai N€mwum*t §iktr Wtrkt jar iiasn, Lm g w mmt 6* €•,** 
Cmimkim tf Tktoi^iemi Wwk». 

VORTON f Charles L.)«-POLITICAL AMERICANISMS : a Glossary of 
Terms and Phrases Current in American Politics. Crown 8va at. tL 



la JLld of a Oraauaar af 
Cabinet Edition, Crown 
8va 71. ^ Cheap Edition, Crowa 
8va y. 6^ 

Calllstat aTaleof theThtrdCentunr. 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8va w. 
Cheap Edition, Crown 8va y* 6i, 

Lasa and flatai a Tale. Cabinet 
Edition, Crown 8va 61. Cheap 
Edition, Crown 8vo. y, 6d, 

The Diaaoi off Oaraallaa. i6ina ^ 
sewed, u. doth. 

YafsaaaBYariooaOasaalaBa» Cabinet 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 6r. Cheap 
Edition, Crowa 8va y. 6d, 



—— A HANDBOOK OF FLORIDA. 49 Maps and PUtw. Fcpi 8va 5K. 

arOBTHOOTB (W. H.).— LATHES AND TURNING. Simple, Ma- 
cbanical, and OmamentaL With 538 Illustrations. 8va i8f. 

O^BTESN (WilliamV-WHEN WE WERE BOYS: A Novel Cr. 8va 
at.6d. 

OUFHANT (Hrs-Xr-MADAM. Crown 8va ii. boards ; u. 6d. doth. 
— ■» IN TRUST. Crown 8va u. boards; u. 6d, doth. 

oxAir (a w. a)^A history of greece from the earliest 

TIMBSTOTHE MACEDONIAN CONQUEST. With Maps. Cr.8vo.4s.6if. 
<yBBIIiLY CXn.V-HURSTLEIGH DSNS': a Tate. Crowa 8va sc 

PAUZa (HsrmaTllll.— PRINCIPLES OF THE HISTORYOF LANGUAQK, 
Translated by H. A. Strong. 8vo. tot. 6i. 

PAYV (JamM)^THB LUCK OF THE DARRELL& Or. 8«a i#. bds. ; 
u.6^d. 



——— THICKER THAN WATER. Crown 8va xa boards ; ul 6dl dock 

FXBBINO (Sir FhilipV-HARD KNOTS IN SHAKESPEARE. 8va7J.6i^ 
— —THX' WORKS AND DAYS* OF MOSE& CrowB8«a3f.6^ 
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PUBUSHRD BY UESSBS. iX^NGMANS, QitSMN. ^ CO. 19 

PHnJUFPS-WOZiliET (a)^-SNAP: 11 Legoid of the Lone Mdanuin. 
With 13 lUnstmtioiu by H. G. WUliak. Crown Svo. jf. 6^ 

POLB (W.)w— THE THEORY OP THE MODERN SCIENTIFIC GAME 
OFWHISrr. Fcp. tva. Bi. 6/ 

POIiliOOK (W. H. and LadjK— THE SEAL OF FATE. Gr.aio.6f 

FOOUB (W. H. and lCra.K-<XX>KERY FOR THE DIABETIC Fqx 

FBAXSamEt (rO>— WAGNER AS I KNEW HIM. Crown tvo. 71. 6A 

PBENDBKOA8T (JohnF.)^IREI>J<ID. FROM THE h ESTORATION 
TO THE REVOLUTION. i66o-i69a tfa $f . 

FBOOTOB (BJLK— Worka by ^— 

au aad H«w IstrMi*Biy. 19 Piartt, 

af. 6^. each. Supplemcntnry Sec- 
tion, u. Complete in I vol ^ta^ 
[/» coum of fuhlieaiwii. 
The Orbe Ireuad Ui. Crown 8va 51. 
Other Worl4k than Owe. With 14 

lUus^rations. Crown 8va 51. 
The If oen. Crown 8va y. 
' Unlvorie of ttare. 8vo. lor. td, 
Lar^r Star Atlaa for the Library, in 

xa Circular Maps, with Introduction 

and a Index Pap^es. Folio/x5f. or 

Maps oiily. laj. td. 
Tha 8tad«nt*a Atlas. In xa Circular 

Maps. 8vo. 5^. 
Hew Star Atlaa. In xa Circular Maps. 

Crown Bvo. 51. 
Lliht Bclsnca for Leisure Hours. 

3 vols. Crown Bvo. 5/. each. 
Chanoe and Luek. Crown 8va ar. 

boards ; ar. (id. cloth. 
Pleasant Ways In Science. Cr.8vo. 5/. 
How to Play Whist t with the Lawsand 

Etiquette ofWhist. Crown Bvo. 31.61/. 
Homo Whist: an Easy Guide to 

Correct Play. x6ma u. 



The atan la their Beaaea. uMapa. 

Royal 8va 51. 
Star Primer. Showing the Starry. Sky 

Week by Week. ma4 Houriy Maps. 

Crown 4ta ei. td. 
The Seoaona P»etared la a aoa-VleiWB 

ef the Earth, aad M Xedlaeal Hapa, 

ftc. Demy 4ta 51. 
Strendth and Happlneea. With 9 

Illustrations. Crown 8va 5^. 
Strendth: How to get Strong and 

keep Strong. Crown 8va ar. 
Roadh Ways Made Smooth. Essays on 

ScicntiHc Subjects. Croun Bvo. 5f. 
Our Place amend Infinities. Cr.Bvo. 51. 
The Expanse of HeaTen. Cr. 8vo. 5^. 
The Great Pyramid. Crown 8va 51. 
Myths and Manrels of Aatroneaaj 

Crown Bva 51. 
Mature Studies. By Grant Allen. A. 

Wilson. T. Foster, £. Clodd, and 

R. A. Proctor. Crown 8va 51. 
Leisure Readlnds. By E Qodcl, A. 

Wilson, T. Foster. A. C Ranyard. 

and R. A. 'Proctor. Crown Bvo. 5s. 



PBYCE (John).— THE ANCIENT BRITISH CHURCH : an Historical 
Essay. Crown Bva 6r. 

BAN80ME (Cyril).— THE RISE OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT IN ENGLAND : being a Series of Twenty Lectures. Crown Bva 6f. 

RAWI1IN8OI9' (Canon G ).— THE HISTORY OF PHCENICIA. Bva 841. 

REPLY (A) TO DR. LIGHTFOOTS ESSAYS By the Author of 'Super- 
natural Religion '. Bvo. 6r. 

BIBOT (Th.).— THE PSYCHOIX)GY OF ATTENTION. Crown 8va 3*. 

BIOH (A.).— A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN AND GREEK AtrnQUITIES. 
With 0000 Woodcuts. Crown 8va 7/. td. 
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BIOHABDBOir (Dr. B. W.)^NATIONAL HEALTH. '- A Reviie# xi, 
tbe Works of Sir Edwin Chndwick, K.C. a Crown ^^ . ; , .. .r 

BIVEB8 (T. and T. F.).-THE MINIATURE FRXHT GARDEN \ or, 
The Culm of Pynuuidnl and Bosh Fhdt T^roei. ' With 3s Ittiisttmtioas. 
Crown 8v(K 4^^ 



BIVBB8 



ROSE AMATEUR'S OUID& Fcp* tvo. 41, 6iC; 



BOBEBT8 (Alezander).-GREEK THE LANOUAOti OP CHRIST 
AND HIS AK)STLE& 8nx 181. .. ! ,. 

BOOKHILL (W. W.).-THE LAND OF THE LAMAS: Nous ol a 

ioomey throoKfa China, Mongolia, and Tibel. With Maps and DhMtimtioBS. 
:va 151. ■■,.■ ;.• ' .,>,' 

BOOBT (John Iiewia)^A HISTORY OF THE « OLD. WATER 
COLOUR ' SOCIETY, a vols. Royal 8m 40*. , :^' 

BOGET (Peter M.)^THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 
PHRASES. Crown 8va lof. 6dl 

BOKAIJ>8 (Alfred^— THE FLY-FISHER'S ETYMOLOGY. Wiih no 
Coloured Plates. 8va 149, 

B08SETTZ (Marift Tranoeeoa)*— A SHADOW OF DANTE: bdng an 
Essay towards studying Himself, his World, and his PUgriroage. . Cr.8¥a loi.^ 

BUBSELIm-A UF£ of lord JOHN RUSSELL. By SnncUL Waufoul 
a fols. 8fa 361. Cabinet Edition, a fols^ Oftwn 8va lai. 



I >ir^{:{0i:i. 



(Frederiok).-THE OXFORD REFORMERS ~ JOHN 
COLET. ERASMUS, AND THOMAS MORE 8m 141; 

THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY Eiaminod in its Ro- 



latioos to tbe Manorial and Tribal Systems, ftc. 13 Maps and Plates. 8«0w 161. 
THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. With Mapw 



Fcp. 8va as. 6d, 



-'t 



8BWXSI1L CEliaabeth ICK-STORIES AND TALBSL Crown %i6i'tk^. 
each, doth pfaun ; ar. Ml each, doth extra, gilt edges :— 



Imy Berber!. 

The Barl*8 Daughter* 

The Ixperleaee ef Life. 

A OUmpee of Che WerM. 

eieweBalL 



Katharine Aahten. 



Laneten 
Ursula. 



lYora. 
After LUb. 






BHAKESPBABIL-BOWDLER'S FAMILY SHAKESPEARE. i«dL8va 
With 36 Woodcuts, Z4f., or in 6 vols. Fep^ 8va ai#. 

— OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By j: a 

HALUWEix-PHiLLiPPib With lUustf at ioos. a vols^ Royal 8vo. £1 u. 

SHAKESPEARE^ TRUE LIFE. By jAMn Waltu. With 500 



ninstratioos. Imp^ 8fO. au; 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. By Mabt F. DtmsAK. 



38ma u, 6d. doth. With Photogmphs. jama 51; Drawing-Roooi Edition, 
with Photographs, Fepi 8m. iot.6d, 

8HOBT (T. V.V-8KETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND to the Revohiiioo of 1688. Crown 8m 7«>M ' 



PUBUSNED BY UBSSBS. LONOMANS, GREEN. 6* CO. ti 



8ZLVXB UBXtAJEtYt Thaw— Citnm tvo, price $•. ^ mA volnoie. 

MBKIYJkLB*t (Dmb) History ^ the 



BAnK*8 (Sir t- W.) Bliht T< 
CtylM. With 6 lUustralioiii. 

MA* m4 Howkl la OtylMi. 



OutoM VytlM 



With 6 Illustimtioiis. 

BISI1ICMI0ULD*8(1.) 
•f ttM HIddto JltfM. 

BBJISABY*! (Udy) A Vaya<« !■ tiM 

«8iuibMUB% With66inustrmti0DS. 
0L0DD*8 (BO Itory •€ CtmUImi i a 

Plain Acooaat oT Evolntioo. With 

77 Illustrmtioiit. 
DOTLB*! (A. OMaa) Hloah OarlMt a 

Tale of Moninouth't RebellioQ. 

nOUDB*! (J. AO Ihert Btailee m 

Oreal SnfetJeeti. 4 volt. 
— — ^ CMiar I a Sketch. 
— — - Thamae Carlytot a History 

of his Life. i79S-ii35* t toIs. 
. 1834-188X. a ToU. 

— The Two Chtofii of Ihuiboy 1 
an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. 

OLEIQ'B (RtT. 0. R.) Life of the Duke 
efWtUin^tOB. With Portrait. 

HA00ABD*8 (H. R.) She : A History of 
AdTtntore. ^2 Illustrations. 

— Allan Quatermain. With 
ao Illustrations. 

Colonel Quarltoh, Y.C.t a 



Tale of Country Life. 

Cleopatra. With 89 Full- 



page lUustrationa 
Beatrioe. 



HOWITTS (W.) Vlslta to RemarkahU 
Places* 80 Illustrations. 

JBFFBRIE8' (R«) The Story of My 

Heart. With Portrait. 
-»— Field and Hedgerow. Last 

Essays of. With Portrait 

Red Deer. With 17 Illust. 



RHIOHrS (B. F.) Cruise of the 
*Alerte,* a Scorch for Treasure. 
With a Maps and 03 Illust rationa 

LBES (J. A.) and OLUTTERBUGR*S 

(W.J.)BX.1887. British Columbia. 

75 Illustrations. 
HACAULArs (Lord) Bssaya— Lays of 

Ancient Bome. In z voL With 

Portrait and lUmtradons to the 

•Lays*. 
HACLB0D*8 (H. DO The Blemeato of 

Banking 
HABSHMJUI»B (J. O) HoBMlra of BIr 

Beaiy Haveloek* 



HILLt (J. BO Frlaolvlaa of Palttloal 

BooBomy. 
— ^ ^atoBi of Leila. 

RBWHAR*B (CardlRBl) Hlatortaal 

Bketehoa, jvola. 
— — *— - Apologia Pro Vlto Sou 
CalllatoiaTalooflhoTliird 

Century. 
— — — Loea aad Gala t a Tale. 

Baaaya, CrltSaal aad Hla- 



torleaL avols. 
— An Baaay oa tko Pewatop 
t of Chrtotlaa Doeirlaa. 

TlM Arlaaa of Um roartli 



Goatnry. 

— — Yaraoa oa Yartoaa 



Diffleoltiea lislt by Aagll 



la Catholie Teaehlad Coaaldorod. 
avols. 

The Idea of a UalveraUy 



defined and Illustrated. 

Biblical and BeclealaaUca! 



Miracles. 

Discussions aad ArfuBMnto 



on Various Subjects. 

' Grammar of Asseat* 

The Via Media of the An- 



glican Church, a vuK 

Parochial aad Plata Bar* 



mens. 8 vols. 

SelectloB from *Paroohlal 



and Plain Sermons*. 

Discourses Addreosod to 



Mixed Congregations. 

Present Position of Ca- 



tholics In England. 

Sermons bearlag apoa Sab- 



JecU of the Day. 

PHILUPPS-WOLLBTB (O) Baapi a 
Legend of the Lone Mountaina 13 
Illustrations. 

8TABLBr8(Blshop) Familiar Hiatorj 
of BIrda. With x6o Dlustntiona. 

WOOD*B (BcT. J. 0.) Patlaad Ra- 
Yisited. With 33 lUustrationa. 

Straage DwoUlaga. With 60 

Illustrations. 

Oat of Boon. WithiilUna- 



tiationa 



• \ 
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SMITH A. BoaworthV-CARTHAOB AND THB CARTHAOINIANa 
Maps, Plau, Ac. Crmtd 8va 6*. 



STAITLBY (B.).-A FAMILIAR HISTORY OP BIRD& With i6o Wood- 
Crown $va 5f. 6d, 



BTEPHJBOX (Sir James).- ESSAYS 
GRAPHY. Crown 8vo. 7$. U. 



IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIO- 



STEPHBNS (EL Morae).-^ HISTORY OF THB FRENCH REVOLU. 
TION. 3 v«k 8fa Vol L iftr. Vol IL itr. [KWl ///. im iktprm. 

STEVENSOir (Bobt Louis).— A CHILITS GARDEN OF VBRSEa 
SmnllFqk Sva.sr. 

THE DYNAMITER. Fcp. 8m u: aewed. u. 6d. doth. 

STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. Fepb Sva 

u. sewed, 11. 6i, dotk 

STEVENSON (Bobert Louis) and OSBOUBNB (Ll07d)^THB 
WRONG BOX. Crown 8fo. 51; 

STOCK (St. Gtoorgo).— DEDUCTIVE LOGIC Fep, 9fo. y. 6d. 

STBON O (Harbeit AOJiOOEMAN (Willem SO and WHESLBB 
(B. L).— INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF 
LANGUAGE. 8m lor. 6d. 

8TUTFIELD(H.).-THE BRETHREN OF MOUNT ATLAS being the 
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